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As long a8 thofe who write are ambitious of making Converts, and of giving their Opinions a Maximum of 
Influence and Celebrity, the moft extenfively circulated Mifcellany will repay with the greate® Bfect the 
Curiofity of thefe who read either for Amufement or Inkruction,— JOHNSON, 








ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
FTER repeated essays by various 
ingenious men in different parts 
of Europe within thirty years, to navigate 
boats or vessels by the power of steam- 
engines, all of which had failed to that 
degree which left little hope that the ob- 
ject would be attained; Mr. Robert 
Fulton, a native of Philadelphia, and 
well known in France and England, has 
been the fortunate philosopher who has 
established steam-boats with complete 
success in his native country. His first 
boat, 150 feet in length, 18 feet wide, 
was built in 1807 on the Hudson river, 
to carry passengers ‘between the cities 
of New York and Albany, a distance of 
160 miles ; which boat, to the astonish- 
ment of the inhabitants of those cities, 
performed the voyage in SO hours. Afew 
voyages, aud the’certainty of her arrival 
at given places within a given time, soon 
established public confidence in this new 
mode of conveyance, and drew the pas- 
sengers from the stages and common 
sloops into the steam-boat, which prove 
ing lucrative to Mr. Fulton, he, in 1809, 
Started a second and improved boat, 
called the Car of Neptune. 

I made a voyage on my way from 
Canada to New York in this vessel, 
which is fitted up in a style, and con- 
ducted with a degree. of order, that 
surpasses any mode of travelling yet in- 
vented: however violent the wind, there 
is no rolling or tossing, no cause of sick- 
ness from the agitation of waves; the car 
— on majestically, ever on an even 

ee o 

She was then on her seventy-third 
trip for the season, and she was expected 
to make eighty trips before the ice closed 
the river, -In which case, this vessel 
will have run 12,800 miles in one year 
by the power of steam ; or the two boats 
equal 25,600 miles. A boat of this kind 

as been established on lake Champlain; 
one 1S contemplated from Montreal to 
suebec; a line, consisting of two boats, 
's in full operation from New York to 
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Philadelphia; and they are now forming 
a line from Philadelphia to Baltimore : 
when completed, a traveller may go from 
Baltimore to Montreal, near eight hun- 
dred miles, in steam-boats, with onl 
about one hundred and fifty miles of lande 
carriage, 7 
Companies are forming I learn to 
build boats on the Mississippi and 
Ohio rivers, for the transport’ of passen- 
gers and merchandize from New Orleans 
to Pittsburgh, a distance of two thou- 
sand miles: thus one fortunate invention 
gives a facility of transport and intere 
course to an immense district of country, 
Opens new resources to industry, and 
gives real strength ‘to a nation. The 
advantages of these boats, in an agrie 
cultural and commerciai point of view, 
are incalculable; and, in case of war, 
their magnitude and certainty are of 
great importance for transporting troops 
without fatigue. No country is better 
watered than the United States, nor is 
there any country that we know of so 
favourable to the extensive practice of 
this invention. Asa work of art, your 
scientific readers will take pleasure in 
the success of Mr. Fulton’s steam-boats : 
as a nation, we may fairly calculate that 
every improvement which promotes 
American industry, and multiplies their 
means of exchanging the products of 
their soil for our manufactures, is a real 
benefit to us. This gentleman has there- 
fore, perhaps, done more for us than 
many of our countrymen who have added 
millions to our national debt, and for 
this species of talent have their monu- 
ments erected in marble. If useful 
talents were honoured, like those de- 
voted to destructive pursuits, genius 
would seek for honour in the useful 
arts: but an Arkwright, a Boulton, 
or a Watt, whose genius have added 
millions annually to the nation’s wealth, 
will not for ages have the honours of a 
Pitt, who added millions amually to our 
taxes, and forced France to become an 
armed nation, whose strength seems to 
crush the world. I have on this sub- 
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lime’ subject of gehius, and its useful 
application, been led into these re- 
flections, because in no country are vse- 
“ful talents appreciated equal to their 
worth, unless it be in America. 

W.R. WILson. 


—— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

HEN our ancient monarchs began 
\ to grant privileges to corporate 
bodies, they provided for their conti~ 
nuance by means which at once indicated 
their respect for popular rights, and their 
knowledge of a principle which the 
knew was essential to the well-being of 
such institutions, 

The charters of John, and of our 
illustrious Edwards and Henries, were 
all so many charters of popular free- 
dom; and even under the arbitrary do- 
mination of the ‘Tudors, the people were 
empowered by all the royal charters to 
fill up vacancies in the corporations 
created by those sovereigns. 

It was a refinement of the Stuarts to 
destroy the old charters and grant new 
ones, which named a corporation for the 
time being, and empowered the members 
to fill up vacancies in their body. Pa- 
triotism had, however, little connexion 
with the policy of that family; the con- 
sequences therefore of their measures 
were regarded as matters of inferior con- 
sideration, provided, like the policy of the 
late Mr. Pitt, the evil of the moment was 
parricd. Existing circumstances are 
always the measure of conduct, when the 
ruling powers are not possessed either of 
sufficient magnanimity or wisdom to 


combine the removal of present difficul- 
ties with the 


, permanent advantage of 
society. 


The late Mr. Bakewel! made a creat 

. . 
physiological Giscovery, when he ascere 
tained that all animais devenerate 


activity and intellect, if their breed be 
crossed : 


in 
: not 
3 and ui they continue to breed 
sn and in, for many generations. without 
the mixture Of other families. By means 
ol this principle he enlarged the care 
case, and vapied the shape, of sheep 
oxen, swine, and working horses: ned 
Owing to their mactivity, his breeds fate 
tened sooner than ali other breeds 
Doubtiess, the sarne.priuciple extends to 
the bh man race; aud has been produc 
tive wf anal ous f 


etlects in the hi 
wan, Particularly py 


S.iv. 


Story of 

“ | seperate ines of roy. 

; mal : pyri . ~ 

Gf peo; tYs Pri¢sthood, casts, and tribes 
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d the historian may avail 
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himself of it in accounting for map 
phenomena in the destiny of nations, 

A similar effect, but exasperated jn 
degree, arises from the arrangement.ang 
constitution of a close corporation, or of 
any society which fills up its vacancies by 
close election. The causes differ, bur 
the effects are the same; the stupidity of 
a Bakewell breed, without mixture, for 
eight or ten generations, 1s far surpassed 
by the want of intelligence in the mem. 
bers of any close corporation which, has 
filled up its own vacancies for an equal 
number of generations, It would be in 
vidious to name particular bodies, bu 
every man’s own observation will supply 
him with examples of the justness of 
these conclusions. 

The physical cause is not easily to be 
traced, although the effect is somewhat 
analogous to that which arises from con- 
tinuing the same crops on the soil; and] 
have heard even of a recent discovery, 
by which it appears that successive genes 
rations of seed-wheat on the same soil 
increase the bulk of the grain, perhaps, 
however, without adding to its vital ener 
gies. The moral cause may, however, 
be traced with arithmetical precision, 
and it will appear not to be difficult to 
ascertain the ratio and degree in which 
Stupidity increases in close corporations 
during any given number of generations. 

If we suppose that twenty-four persons 
were named as the first members of any 
corporation by the charter of a venal 
court, it is not very probable that they 
would consist of persons of superior ie 
tellect, intelligence, and independance. 
For the sake of argument, however, I 
shall grant that they possessed the aves 
rayé of intellect, because the inferences 
will hold then in regard to many selfs 
constituted societies, which, at the time 
of their origin, contained an unquestione 
able average of public intellect. 

Let us then attend to the natural pro 
gress of such a body. In a short ume 
one of the members dies, and his va 
coney is to be filled up by the other 
twenty-three. They look about for & 
Suceessor—not among bold and spl 
rited members of the community—po 
among those who have dared to OPs 
pose the measures of the corporation, 
and who therefore have evinced indee 
pendant minds, and superior energies 
but they look for him among adocile a0 
tractable class of citizens, who have been 
in the practice of complimenting ¢ 
wisdom of the corporate body, and 
have acquired a habit of cringing, flatter 
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ing, and fawning, to itsmembers. Such sure of _the Hottentot, intellect. The 
ersons in corporate reprin a Calee descending series will therefore be, 
vod sort of meh; an _ from this class r yearts 
S corddivighy the vacancy is filled. In due 5 for the intellect of the first ser - 25 


2% for - ditto of - sec ~ 
time other vacancies happen, and they 93 ropes 50 


vacancl ‘ 2} nearly forditto of + thirdset - 75 
are filled in like manner by tools and 1; - ditto -.of - fourth set - 100 
sycophants of the existing corporation; 44 - gifto of « fifthset - 195 
till, at length, by the strides of mortality, 4 - ditto of - sixthset + 130 
the whole have been renewed. 1g - ditto .of - sevehthset 175 


Now, I would ask any reader, what 1} - ditto of + eighthset - 200 
proportion of intellect he thinks has sur- which, in 200 years, ascertains the intele 
vived the firstenamed corporation? Be- lect of any close corporation to be only 
fore the whole were dead, the new race one-fourth of the difference between the 
of tools would have acquired a nominal Hottentot intellect and that of the first 
ascendancy, and those chosen after that body corporate; or it appears to be only 
ascendancy began to  preponderate, one-fourth of the Hottentot intellect 
would, necessarily, be the tools of the above the Hottentot intellect. 
first race of tools. Hence, in the first . With reference to the mass of socicty, 
renewal, a double degeneration would this ratio will be correct only with regard 
have taken place in regard to half the to bodies in which no intellectual test is 
corporate body; and a single degenerae required before admission; but in such 
tion in regard to the other half, even if in relation to the first set, the ratio will 
the whole of the first corporation died be universal. The most learned body, 
before any of the new members. . after two hundred years, will possess bet 

Taking the lowest standard of human one-fourth of the intellectual energy of its 
intelligence, say among the Hottentots, first set of members, and be only of one- 
or Samuiedes, at 1; we may take the fourth of the consequence and utility to 
standard of good uncultivated intellect society that it would have possessed, had 
at 2; the educated intellect of po-* its vacancies been filled up by external, 
lished society at 3; and the superior in- instead of internal, election, 
tellect of polished society, at 4, Itis | This then isa mathematical, though at 
not unreasonable perhaps to say, that the same ume avery melancholy, truth, 
the intelligence of Newton, Locke, Gar- It demonstrates and reduces to the un- 
rick, Priestley, Johnson, Burke, Hors- erring evidence of figures, the measure 
ley, Paine, and Porteus, was four times of an evil felt and deplored by every 
greater than the Hottentot intellect, and one.  It_is not the creature of chimeras 
a third greater than the average of civi- like the calculations of Messrs, Malthus 
lized man. JT assume then, thatthe in- and Colquhoun, but is founded on @ 
telligence of a close corporation, in their self-evident proposition, and it comes 
origin, may be taken at the average of 3; hometo every man’s business ang bosom. 
and that a generation of its members may It teaches a great practical truth, that 
be considered as 25 years. close corporations and societies, kept up 

It is not easy to render moral consider- by close election or restrictive ballot, are 


ations the object of a nominal calculus, constituted on 2 principle incompatible 


but itis evident, that the successive ine with their own glory, with. the wise 
tellect of close corporations must be objects of every institution, and with 
measured by a diminishing series; and the welfare of those who are subject to 
tle principle being estabfished, I am their influence. 

hot anxious to raise the ratio too high, | It teaches us, that the true principle of 
As matter of conviction, founded on my regeneration is from without; that, like 
own observation, I should consider every the blood itself, all bodies politic require 
Succeeding generation fell short full one- to be regenerated by new supplies and new 
halfof that which went before it. Butcon- energies; and that without renovation 
ceding something to accidental causes, they .lose their vigour and elasticity, 
T conclude I shall be considered by no The principle applies equally to all self- 
one as taking the rate of reduction as too constituted societies, clubs, commercial 
rapid, when [ estimate it at a fourth on companies and committees, as it does ta 
each renewal, Ofcourse, atthe lowest, corpurations created by charter. Those 
thev cannot well sink to the Hottentot who are truly wise, will enact new cone 
level, the progression will consequenty lie stitutions for societies which they desire 
i a gradation between 3, the average of to see flourish and perpetuated; and the 
the first set of members, and’, the meas people of England should petition the 
governmeng 
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government to throw open all close poli- 
tical corporations as useless to the state, 
generally disgraceful to those who belong 
to them, and pernicious to those whom 
they govern. Common SENSE. 
January 1, 1811. 
EE : 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, : 

HE utility of good roads and navi- 
T gable canals bas long been demon- 
strated by experience. Their encou- 
ragement will always appear the proper 
object of legislative sanction and of 
public support. The advantages result- 
ing from an extended and connected 
system of inland navigation are incal- 
culable. By affording an easier and 
cheaper conveyance to produce of every 
kind, to merchandize of every descrip- 
tion, than can possibly be afforded by 
any other means, canals promote the in- 
terests of agriculture and commerce with 
the greatest advantage: by facilitating 
ahe intercourse between the various and 
remote parts of a country, they advance 
the arts of civilization, they promote 
mational unanimity, multiply the means 
of human existence, and, whilst thus dis- 
pensing benefit on every hand to every 
class of the community in every district 
with which they are connected, they 
contribute by these means, in the most 
essential manner, to national security. 
The importance of inland navigation 
seems to have been understood by the 
most flourishing nations of antiquity ; 
and, in modern times, canals were formed 
in various parts of the continent of Eu- 
rope before their appearance in this 
country. Though England has, during 
many centuries past, maintained an ele- 
vated rank in the scale of nations, and 
has long been celebrated as a great ma- 
riume and commercial state, yet the 
practice of inland navigation in this 
country was not reduced to a 5 


stem 
unt) about the middle of the te cen- 


tury; @ circumstance which natural! 
excites some degree of reflection or sure 
prise. 

Rude and uncultivated nations alwa $ 
fear innovation; and, in nations go- 
verned by despotism and oppression, or 
Jaws by which foreign intercourse is pros 
hibited, and commercial enterprise dis. 
couraged, mercantile speculation will 
want its proper object. 
the public mind, instead 
tive productive principle, fertile in ex- 
pedients and resources, must, as far as 


cespects the amelioration of human life, 


In such a state, 
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be without energy or motive; and, as, 
necessary consequence of such a state 
of things, will contract, in that 

the inertness of indifference, ohstructi 
every change which may happen to di. 
turb existing habits or confirmed pre. 
judices. For, 


‘¢ There Misery sits and eats her lazy root, 
There man is proud to dog his brother brute; 
In sloth the genius of the land decays, 
Lost in his own, reverts to furmer days.” 


The progress of civilization is slow even 
under the best governments; for, unfor- 
tunately for the interests of humanity, 
there have appeared in all ages certain 
individuals who are ready to oppose 
with the most ridiculous and unjustifiable 
pretexts, every scheme for promoting the 
general good. These are persons whose 
narrow and illiberal views of self-interest 
will allow them to encourage no project 
which does not hold out to them some 
obvious and exclusive advantage. His 
tory exhibitsa perpetual contest between 
arbitrary, ignorant, and ambitious, men, 
and the advocates of the public. To 
the preponderance of the one of these 
over the other may often be justly as. 
cribed the progress and decline of na 
tions. 

Property being a relative term de 
noting the quantum of individual in 
fluence or pewer, selfish and arbitrary 
men regard with inveterate jealousy 
every attempt to improve the propert 
of others. Confounding possession wit 
right, a man of this description who hap- 
pens to possess some advantage (no mal» 
ter by what means he obtained posse 
sion), and who delights in domineering 
over others, will oppose with all his 
means every thing which tends to lessen 
his influence, by promoting the advan- 


tage or improving the circumstances of 


others. The truth of this remark Is 
confirmed by daily observation and daily 
experience, even inthis country. In s0- 
liciting the patronage of such an indi- 
vidual to some plan for benefiting the 
public, it would be quite useless to ap- 
proach him with any arguments to prove 
its merit or to demonstrate its expe 
diency, unless he were at the same time 
convinced that it would not. benefit his 
neighbour more than himself. To 
pe that such plan, if adopted, would 
e highly beneficial to his neighbour, 
and that it could not fail of being ad- 
vantageous to himself in a certain, but 
in a less, degree; to argue in this way ¢0 
such a man, would be high treason on 
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feelings:—such a thing must be resisted 
with all his might. Referring to the 
early part of the last century, an emi- 
nent writer has observed as follows: 
« Some of the counties in the heighbour- 
hood of London petitioned the parlia- 
ment against the extension of turnpike- 
roads into the remoter counties. Those 
remoter counties, they pretended, would 
be able to sell their grass and corn 
cheaper in the London-market than 
themselves, and would thereby reduce 
their rents and ruin their cultivation,” 
(See Rees’s Cyclopedia.) _ It is difficult 
to pourtray the feelings which arise on 
meeting with a fact like this upon re- 
cord, or to attempt to describe the cha- 
racter of these petitioners without placing 
them at once in a low scale of human 
beings; but, with respect to the merit 
and absolute necessity of these proposed 
roads, it is not easy to conceive a better 
argument in their support than that 
which visibly arises from what was so 
ridiculously stated, in this instance, as 
the grounds upon which they were op- 
posed. From the cirgumstances of the 
case it becomes evident, that these pe- 
titioners possessed the advantage of such 
roads as enabled them to carry their 
produce to market; that they possessed 
this advantage exclusively to the pre- 
judice and injury of others; that, availing 
themselves of this advantage, they had 
unreasonably raised their rents and price 
of produce, which they now said would 
be reduced if the proposed roads were 
opened.—It would be a bad compliment 
to the understanding of the reader to 
enter into any thing like a grave argu- 
ment, to prove the ridiculousness of such 
reasoning. The mind naturally turns 
from it ungratified. 

The more enlightened principles of 
political economy soon became better 
and more generally understood. Im- 
provements continued to be made in the 
public roads, and new ones were every 
where formed. The apprehensions even 
of these petitioning monopolists were 
proved tu be delusive: none of the ima- 
ginary evils which had haunted their 
minds appeared, Their rents and cul- 
tivation continued to advance. The 
country was greatly benefited, the cir- 
Cumstances of the people were greatly 
improved. Wheel-carriages were every 
where introduced, and the cruel system 
of pack-horse-carriage was gradually left 
of. The public roads were kept in bet- 
ter repair, the country increased in 
wealth and power, and every thing went 
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on prosperously. The superior advans 
tages of inland navigation were however 
in this country, as yet, unknown. At © 
length, about 1755, the late Duke of 
ania, by conceived the idea of a 
canal from his coal-mines in Worsley 
to Manchester, and in a few years his 
scheme was carried into execution. This 
brings us to a new 2ra in the history of 
this country, The spirit of hofourable 
speculation which had long been on the 
alert, suddenly appeared in full activity. 
In a few years, canals and public roads 
were forming in every part of the king- 
dom. Under these favourable auspices, 
the interests of ayriculture and commerce 
continued to advance with a progress 
beyond former example. The last fifty. 
five years have produced a series of ine 
teresting events: to this kingdom they 
form a period of great trial: more than 
thirty years of this time, this country has 
been engaged in prosecuting the most 


expensive and destructive wars, with a 


prodigious waste of blood and treasure. 
The industry, fortitude, and exertions, of 
the people, seemed to rise above all their 
difficulties: Great Britain apparently 
increased in wealth and in power; her 
commerce rapidly advanced to a pitch of 
prosperity unequalled and unrivalled. 
During this eventful period, besides the 
improving of public works, of harbours, 
estuaries, navigable rivers, tideways, &c, 
and the forming of new works for public 
accommodation, on the most extensive 
scale, upwards of one hundred navigable 
canals and rail-ways were completed in 
the United Kingdom, constituting an exe 
tensive and connecting system of three 
thousand miles of inland navigation. 

The eagerness with which plans for 
forming canals are now embraced, after 
past experience, is the best proof of their 
merit, whether considered with respect 
to public advantage, or individual remu- 
neration. They have invariably had the 
effect of reducing the price of the neces- 
saries of life. On the opening of a canal 
in some districts, the price of coal has 
declined more than 60 per cent.; and 
the carriage of produce and other freight 
has, in numerous instances, beea reduced 
in a still greater proportion. 

In the present age, the great public 
benefit derived from inland navigation, 
is unquestioned; yet, by introducing a 
line of canal into a country which, from 
time immemorial has been subject to a 
fixed and settled order of things, the po- 
er. of which will be so distributed, 
being the effect of ume and experience, 
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@s to be equally apportioned in every 
part according to the actual productive- 
ess of the soil, or, in other words, m 
proportion to the local means of sub- 
sistence ; by introducing a line of canal 
into such a country partially, the natural 
equilibrium of circumstances which time 
and experience had previously fixed, will 
be thereby destroyed ; those districts im- 
mediately adjacent to the canal will 
become more benefited by it than others ; 
the land in those districts connected 
with the canal will rise in value; but this 
benetit will not reach, in an equal de- 
gree, to those districts at a distance, 
The extension, therefore, of inland na- 
vigation mto every part of a country, 
mumfestiy becomes an object of the 
highest national importance. Every de- 
partinent, every district, every class, of 
the community,, would thereby be in- 
finitely benefited: industry would every 
where receive a new stimulus; the face 
of the country would be changed for the 
better. By giving a maximum of ad- 
Vautaye to every part, it would cause 
agriculture every where to flourish, and 
Vast tracts of land, otherwise unproduc- 
tive, would be cultivated. The ten- 
dency of inland navigation is to produce 
these effects. 

Every réal friend of his country will 
hear with pleasure that plans are now 
actively on foot for the opening of new 
navigable canals in various parts of the 
country; and, it appears, that a consi- 
derable share of the public attention, in 
this part of the country in’ particular, 
rs engaged in the design of a canal, which 
ts proposed to pass through the county 
of Derby, so rich in ores and valuable 
minerals, Detraction, however, is busy. 
A set of individuals, acting from motives 
which require no interpretation, endea- 
Vvour to throw discredit upon thest spe. 
culations, Unlike their predecessors, 
the petitioning monepolists before-men- 
tioned, these individuals employ the 
meanest artihces to accomplish — their 
purposes. Without the frankness of the 
former, but 
folly 


fconce 


it mberiting all their avarice, 
nnd ignorance, they endeavour to 
al the whole under the mask of 
hy; ocrisy; a method peculiar to them: 
selves. They ell the public, that 
schemes are on foot for forming new 
eannis, docks, bridges, &e. but that these 
schemes are “ visionary,” and the public 
are warned of the consequences of eme 
barking inthe. The promotefs of them 
ore described as “ men with their hands 
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embark in any scheme that offey 

however visionary ;” and, after thus de. 

scribing the liberal and public-spiitd 
t 


adventurers of the day, these alarmist 
endeavour to throw a stigma upon their 
designs. Paragraphs for this purpose 
have been industriously foisted imto the 
ublic prints In various ways, and it hag 
been with regret observed, that an article 
of this description appeared in that excel. 
lent and widely-circulated work, thé 
Monthly Magazine, (see page 579 of the 
last volume.) The article here referred 
to is, in fact, but an extract from others, 
or from the prototype of others which 
have appeared in various public papers, 
The authors, however, in their eagerness 
to impose upon the public, have inad- 
vertently drawn aside the veil whicli was 
to have concealed their designs. Tt 
begins thus: “ A scheme has been pro- 
jected for making a canal over the High 
Peak,” (observe, over the High Peak :) 
“to open a nearer and more expeditions 
channel of conveyance between the me, 
tropolis, Manchester, and “Liverpool.” 
(the public will bé glad to hear this, yet 
this is not its only object, but it would 
not suit their purposes to mention nt 
other:) “in the course of which cana 
there are four miles and a half of tunnel 
through limestone rocks:” (Reader, be 
not surprised; but the trath is, that non¢ 
of the tunneling proposed will have to 
pass through an inch of limestone rock). 
After noticing some disadvantage which, 
they say, the proposed line will expe- 
nence in lockage, when compared with 
the existing line to London, (for it is still 
inconvenient for them to inform the 
public that it embraces any other ob- 
ject,) they proceed again in the like 
strain, “ The adventurers seem not to 
have considered that there is already & 
canal communication between the se- 
veral places beforé-mentioned, and that, 
In point of distance, it will be shorter 
than theirs."——What ? how is this? Is the 
€xisting lire the shorter? We were just 
how told that the projected one, that the 
new line, was to be nearer and more es 
peditious. They would do the’ public 4 
service by explaining this. Bu this 18 
hot all: they say, that if upon the pro 
posed line the tolls are high, “then but 
few goods will pass, since the existing 
canals take Only a moderate toll, aud 
would of course take less rather than lose 
the trade.” What shifting! what arti- 
fice! “A few grains of honesty” would 
have saved thern all this trouble. “ Alas! 
they have them not!”: What mgdération 
too! 


? bi dete som | 
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too! Itis not enough to tell the public 
that these schemes are “‘ visionary,” and 
ty describe the adventurers. as “ men 
with their hands tull af money, and 
ready to embark in any scheme that 
offers, however visionary ;” that, in this 
instance, the existing line is shorter to 
London than the proposed one will be; 
that there will be four miles and a half 
of tunneling through “ limesteve rocks,” 
(although they know well, that not an 
inch of the tunneling wil have to pags 
through limestone.) This is not suth- 
cient; after having done all they could 
in the way of misrepresentation, they 
find it necessary to resort to the last act 
of despair! They must threaten too! 
They must hold out the threat that ex- 
isting canals will lower their tonnage! 
What? Have they really begun to con- 
template the possibility of being reduced 
to such an alternative? This, no doubt, 
will make some impression upon the 
public, After this, these insidious warners 
of the public eannot fail of being per- 
fectly understood.’ 

To those who are able to appreciate 
its resources, and the advantages of its 
ituation, few counties in the kingdom 
yill appear so promising for the supply- 
ing of a thoroughfare line of canal with 
ample trade as the county of Derby. A 
practicable, and even favourable, line has 
been discovered; and, by inspection of 
the map, and the various navigable and 
other communications which it may ulti- 
mately lead to, the advantages likely to 
result from it, will be evident to every 
one. It would benefit this part of the 
Country infinitely, but its benefits would 
also be felt in remote parts. Intersect- 
Wig an extensive mining district, and 
Opening a direct and immediate commu- 
nication forty miles nearer than by the 
existing line between the maritime,-the 
extensive agricultural and commercial 
Counties on the east and west, few canals 
have held out equal prospects of ultimate 
remuneration. 

Are they the friends of their country 
who oppose these pians for improving its 
resources? They seem not to have con- 
sidered that mercantile capital is, in fact, 
No national wealch, until it has been 
realised in improving the resources of the 
Country; nor do they seem to have con- 
sidered the irreparable mischief which 
May follow, if their endeavours to throw 
impediments in the way of these schemes 
succeed. If capitalists be prevented 
from laying out sheir money in this coun. 
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try in such speculations "ag promise the 
fairest advantages, can it be expected 
that any surplus capital will remain in it, 
A celebrated writer on this subject pro- 
ceeds thus: ‘* The capital that is acquired 
to any country by commerce, or manu- 
factures, is all a very precarious and un- 
certain possession, till it has been se. 
cured and realised in the cultivation and 
improvement of its lands. A merchant 
is not necessarily the citizen of any pars 
ticular country. It isin agreat measure 
indifferent to him in what place he cars 
ries on his trade, and a very trifling dis» 
gust will make him remove his capital 5 
aid, together with it, all the industry 
which it supports, from one country to 
another. No vestige now remains of the 
great wealth said to have been possessed 
by the greater part of the Hanse Towns, 
except in the obscure histories,of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth. centuries,”* 
Surely no intelligence could be more 
gratifying to the well-wisher of his coun 
try than to hear that capitalists are now 
embarking in schemes for improving its 
resources. We sce annual grants of the 
public money, (the produce of the taxes) 
to make canals, roads, &c. in the Highs 
lands of Scotland, for the avowed purpose 
of creating labour there, as a means of 
keeping the people from emigrating, 
The present is the proper time and sea 
son for opening works of tbis kind, in 
every part of the kingdom. At the pres 
sent extraordinary crisis, while commerce 
is interrupted, and trade ts reduced and 
embarrassed, thousands of labouring and 
industrious people thrown out of employ, 
and thus bereft of the means of supporte 
ing themselves, are sinking in almost 
every part of the kingdom under the 
hearterending necessity of parochial ree 
lief. It will cheer, it will gladden, .the 
heart of every good man to hear, that, to 
save the labouring class from the evils 
which are collecting, over them, indivie 
duals, with ample means, actuated by the 
most honourable sentiments, the love of 
their country, are now engaging in plans 
for affording the industrious poor the 
means of honourable subsistence, by 
opening canals, &c. in various parts of 
the kinzdom: thus, realising to the coune 
try, in the only possible way, and te the 
labouring class in a peculiar manner, 'the 
reward of their former industry. — 
Stockport, ° Amicus PATRIA. 
Jan. 23, 1811. 
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@hITICAL REMARKS On SHAKESPEARE. 


MipsuMMER NiGuHT’s DREAM. 
Act I. Scene 1. 


My gracious duke, 

This man hath witched the bosom of my 
child; ; 

Thou, thou, Lysander, thon hast given her 
rhimes. 





Y rhimes, seem to be meant some 
kind of metrical charms, and not 
merely love-verses, which Lysander is af- 
terwards charged with singing by moon- 
light at Hermia’s window. So Rosalind, 
in As You Like It, Act iii. Scene 6. “I 
was never so be-rhimed since Pytha- 
goras’s time, when I was an Irish rat, 
which I hardly remember.” 


The human mortals want their winter here, 
&c. Act II. Scene 2. 


“ Shakespeare, without question, wrote,” 
says Dr. Warburton, ‘* winter heryed,” 
that is, praised or celebrated. The word 
is to be found in Spenser’s Calendar. 
Sir Thomas Hanmer, with far superior 
judgment, proposes to read “ winter 
cheer.” And Dr. Johnson, yet more 
happily, ‘* wonted year ;” though he still 
thinks Titania’s account confused and in- 
consequential; and, therefore, in imita. 
tion of Scaliger’s experiment upon the 
Gallus of Virgil, he ventures upon a 
transposition of the lines, containing, it 
must be allowed, much display of inge- 
nuity. There is, however, no occasion 
for carrying critical temerity so far. Ti- 
tania enumerates the various calamities 
with which the earth was afflicted, in 
consequence of the quarrel subsisting be- 
tween her and Oberon; and apparently 
closes the account with observing, that 
*¢the human mortals want their wonted 
year.” She immediately adds, not by 
way of consequence, but as resuming the 
subject: 

** No night is now with hymn or carol blest, 

Therefore the Moon, the governess of floods, 
Pale in her anger washes all the air, 


And through this distemperature we see 
The seasons alter,” &c. 


Phat is, we are perpetually disturbed with 
thy brawls; therefore, our hymns and 
carols are neglected: therefore, the moon 

the governess of floods, js offended : there. 


f 


vre, no longer adored, and pale in her 
anger, she washes all the ai 
the seasons alter, &c. Here is surely a 
regular series of deductions. Dr. J 
supposes the devotion of the human, not 


of the fairy, race, to suffer mterruption; 


. * Meu find yo 


r: therefore, 
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winter; therefore, they sing no hyimnss 
therefore, the moon, provoked by thi, 
omission, alters the seasons ;”—that j 
the alteration of the seasons produces 
the alteration of the seasons. This iy 
clearly erroneous. 


‘¢ The honey-bags steal from the humbls 
bees, 


‘ And for wax-tapers crop their waxen thighs, 


And light them at the fiery glow-worm’y 
eyes.” Act IIT. Scenet, 


‘¢T know not,” says Dr. Johnson, “ how 
Shakespeare, who commonly derived his 
knowledge of nature from his own obser. 
vation, happened to place the glow. 
worm’s light in his eyes, which is only in 
his tail.” But is it not evident that 
Shakespeare purposely sacrificed, in this 
instance, physical accuracy of descri 

tion to poetical effect? Who would ad- 
vise, or could approve of, any alteration! 


And what poor duty cannot doy 
Noble respect takes it in might, not merit. 
Act V. Scene 1. 


The meaning is, that a generous mind 
takes the laborious effort, or endeavour, 
to please in lieu of merit. Dr. Johnson 
proposes to read, “ takes not in might but 
merit.” This is plausible, but it 1s noy 
Shakespearian phraseology. 
This drama exhibits an extraordinary. 
mixture of humour and invention, of 
poetry and pathos, of negligence and 
absurdity. We may conjecture, from 
the title of Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
bestowed upon it by the author, that 
Shakespeare himself was not insensible of 
its wild and fantastical complexion. Yet 
it contains scenes of distinguished excel- 
lence, and many passages which the ie 


spiration of the highest genius only could 
dictate. 





MERCHANT OF VENICEs 
Act IV. Scene 1. 
For Affections, 


Masters of passion, sway it to the mood 
Of what it likes or loaths. 


This passage has been deemed very diffi- 
cult, and it has given rise to numerous 
alterations and conjectures. Mr. Ma 
jone’s is the last and best. He undere 
stands, by affection, the disposition of the 
mind; and, by passion, corporal sensation: 
that is, the inclinations of the mind g0- 
vern the acts of the body. A similat 


distinction prevails in a passage in All's 
Weil that Ends Well, ates 








Come, come, disclose 
The state of your affections; for your Pa 


sions 


Have te the fyll appeached,” 





Make 
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It seems extraordinary that the character 
of Shylock should ever have been re- 
garded aS allied to comedy. Yet we 
know, that, before Macklin appeared, it 
was represented, or rather mis-repre- 
sented, by Hippesley, the Shuter of his 
time, in a styleof merriment. And very 
recently, Mr. Cooke, who is an excellent 
comedian, but whose powers in tragedy 
are very limited, has attempted to intro- 
duce something of comic effect into his 
performance of this character, which 
cannot be approved by those who re- 
member the deeply-tragic colouring .of 
Macklin. 


Look how the floor of heaven 
Is thick enlayed with pattens of bright 
old; 

There's not the smallest orb which thou be- 
hold’st, 

But in his motion like an angel sings, 

Still quiring to the young-eyed cheru- 
bims: 

Such harmony is in immortal souls ; 

But whilst this muddy vesture of decay 


- Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it. 


Act V. Scene 1. 


Dr. Warburton changes, erroneously be- 
yond adoubt, souls to sounds. Dr. John- 
son rightly explains the passage, by inter 
preting harmony to be the power of per- 
ceiving harmony; as music in the soul is 
the quality of being moved with concord 
of sweet sounds, Bat he alters, without 
atcessity, and by a deviation from the 
true meaning, “¢ immortal souls” to “ the 
immortal soul.” The purport of the pase 
sage is, “ Such power of deriving bliss 
from harmony resides in the’ immortal 
souls of men, as well as in angels and 
cherubims; but we cannot exercise it in 
the present inferior state of existence, 





As You Lixe [t.—-Act II. Scene 7. 
And then the Justice 

In fair round belly with good capon lin’d, 
With eyes severe and beard of formal cut, 
Full of wise saws and modern iustances, 
And so he plays his part. 


Dr. Warburton observes, that Shakes 
peare uses modern in the double sense, 
that the Greeks used xassog both for recens 
and absurdus, But modern is not used 
} Shakespeare either for recens or 
surdus, but for slight or trivial; as in 
— very play, Act iv. Scene 1: * And 
‘etray themselves to every modern cen- 
sure.” So in King John, And scornsa 
todern invocation.” And in All’s Well 
a Ends Well. ‘Her insuit coming 
ee her modern grace ;? and in Mac- 
fa (to quote no farther examples, ) 
VSTULY Mae, No, 210, 
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‘¢ Where violent sorrow seems a modern 
ecstacy.” -The meaning is, That the jus- 
tice has collected a great number of com- 
mon-place maxims, which he.is forward 
and eager to apply to every slight and 


trivial occasion. 


Blow, blow, thou winter wind > 
Thou art not so unkind 
As man’s ingratitude ; 
Thy tooth is not so keen, : 
Because thou art not seen, 
Altho’ thy breath be rude. Ib. Ib. 


Various attempts have been made to core 
rect the fifth line of this stanza, but with 
very ill success. Dr. Warburton would 
fain persuade us to read, ‘ thou art not 
sheen ;” that is, shining or smiling. Sir 
Thomas Hanmer, by a dangerous and 
unwarrantable license, changes the whole 
line to “thou causest not that teen.” 
Dr. Farmer proposes, * because the 
heart’s not seen” And Mr. Musgrave, 
*‘ because thou art fore-seen.” After 
all, perhaps, the only alteration necessary 
may~be teen for seen, and the sense will 
then}be, “ Because, though thou art pain, 
thou art not sorrow; though thou art a 
sharp and bitter evil, still thou art a nae 
tural and not a mental one.” — | 


——Will you sterner be 

Than he that dies and lives by bloody drops 8 

. Act III. Scene 5. 
After several learned notes on this pas-, 
sage, and proposals of amendment, we . 
have a commonesense explanation of it in 
three lines by. Mr, Tollet, viz. ** He who 
lives and dies by bloody drops, continues 
to the end of life in the office of an exe 
cutioner.” So, Act v. Scene 2, of this 
play, we read, 
*¢ Here will I live and die a shepherd.” 


Many will swoon when they do look om 
blood, 
There is more in it—cousin !—-Ganimede ! 
Act IV. Scene 3. 
“Celia, in her first fright,” says Dr. 
Johnson, “ forgets Rosalind’s character 


- and disguise, and -calls out, Cousin! 


Then recollects herself, and says, Gani- 
mede!” And, in her fright too, it may be 
remarked, she is very near blabbing the 
secret of Rosalind’s love for Orlando._ 
“‘There is more in it.” These are ge- 
nuine touches of nature. 

- This is a very interesting and beautiful 
comedy. The pastoral and forest sce- 
nery, connected with the Fable, gives ita 
wild and romantic air. The characters 
are natural, ‘and delineated with skill and 
felicity. ‘That of the melancholy Jaqués, 
is altugether orgmal, and extibits ex~ 

P quisne 
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quisite teaches of Shakespeare's creative 


pencil, 





TAMING OF THE SHREW. 

Dr. Farmer hes, without any external 
proof, and in contradiction to the strong- 
est internal evidence, pronounced 
Shakespeare’s property in this excellent 
drama to be extremely disputable. The 
truth is, that a play under the same name, 
and founded upon the same story, had 
appeared, A.D. 1607; and it cannot be 
denied that this play was closely imi- 
tated by Shakespeare, in respect both to 
character and incident. But the general 
composition of the old play is very mean, 
and the dialogue was almost entirely new- 
written by the great poet. Who can 
doubt that the fullowing passages, 
amongst many others, are the genuine 
production of Shakespeare’s magic pen: 
Q Tranio, while idly 1 stood looking on, 

F found the effect of love in idleness; 
I burn, I pine, I perish, Tranio; 
@! yes, I saw sweet beauty.in her face z= 
Tranio, I saw her coral lips to move, 
And with her breath she did perfume the 
air; 
Sacred and sweet was al] I saw in her. 
Act I. Scene 1. 


It is the mind that makes the body rich; 


And as the sun breaks thro’ the darkest 
clouds, 


So honour peereth in the meanest Nabit; 


- What is the jay more precious than the 


lark, 
Because his feathers are more beautiful ? 
Act IV. Scene 4. 


The principal merit of this piay, howe 
ever, does not consist in the poetry, bit 
in the freedom and vigour with which it 
is throughout embued and animated, 
All the parts of the induction are exqui- 
aitely humorous. There is a passage in 
the old play, of such superior excellence, 
that we cannot hesitate to ascribe it to 
Shakespeare, to whose revisal, as theatri-’ 
cal manager, at was not improbably sub- 
mitted previous to ils appearance on the 
stage. 

Fair lovely lady, bright and crystalline, 


Beauteous and stately as the eye-trained 
bird, 

a = ws the morning wash’d with 
cw! 

Within whose eyes she takes 


beams, 


And golden summer sleeps upon thy cheek; ! 


Winzes’s Tate. 


This play is strangely supposed b 
ume of the commentators to be eursepe 


her dawning 
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titious; but Dr. Warburton pte 
nounces it “to be throughout written jg 
the very spirit of Shakespeare,” who iq 
this simple and pleasing drama, “ wa; 
bles his native wood-notes wild,” in , 
strain which no ‘other writer could ever 
successfully emulate. ‘The conduct of 
the fable is indeed ‘extravagant; but ths 
inspiration of genius pervades the whole, 
and incongruity and impropriety vanish 
before it. The story of this play is takes 
from a novel written by R. Green, emis 
tled, The pleasant Llistory of Dorastas 
and Fawnia; but the parts of Antigonas, 
Paulina, and Autolycus, are, as Mr. Stee 
vens informs us, of Shakespeare’s own 
invention. It has been very justly,re- 
marked by Mr. Horace Walpole, that the 
characters of Leantes and Hermion@ 
bear an allusion to those of Henry VIII. 
and Anne Boleyn. The subject could 
not be treated on the stage without a veil, 
and the poet has discovered great adiress 
in his mode of managing it. The task 
was by no méans easy to vindicate the 
innocence of the queen, without making 
the character of the king too odious; and 
it must be acknowledged, that Leontes, 
rash, credulous, and passionate, as he's, 
exhibits much too favorable a portrait of 


the merciless tyrant he is supposed to 
represent, 


——You may tide us, 
With one soft touch a thousand furlongs, 
ere 


With spur we heap an acre, but to the goal 
“s - ; Act 1. Scene 2. 


“ That is,” says Dr. Warburton, “ good 
usage will win us to any thing; but with 
iil we stop short even there where both 
our interest and inclination would other 
wise have carried vz.” This is indeed 
assigning that ‘sense to the words which 
suits the general tenor of the passage; but 
how the words themselves will admit 

such a construction, the learned com- 
mentator has not attempted to explain. 
‘* But to the goal” must mean, except 
the goal; which is directly contrary to 

conchision we ‘sreled to expect. The 
true reading seems to he “be it to the 


goal,” that ts, with ill usage we make no. 


exertions, though we should be witha 
reach of the goal. 


—— W hat were more holy 
Than to rejoice the former queen is well ? 
What holiet than,’ for royalty’s repait, 
For present comfort, and for future goods 
To bless the bed of majesty again, 
With a swect fellow to it? ' 
Act V. Scent » 


tT 





Dr. Warburton changes the sfruetére of 
the second fine in the following manner : 
«than to rejoice the former queen ?* This 
will.” And Dr. Johdson so far counte- 
nances this strange alteration, as to sa 

& it js plausible, and such as we may wis 
the author had chosen.” “ What, (says 
Dion,) were more holy in the present 
state of things, than, instead of repining to 
réjoice that the former queen is released 
from her troubles? Instead of wishing 
her saintéd spirit again to possess her 
corpse,” as it is subseqitently expressed, 
what can be holier than, for royalty’s re. 
pair, to fill up the vacancy in the bed of 
majesty with @ partner worthy of it. 
When the sense is so plain, why indulge 
this propensity to innovation or amend. 
nent? 
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f VOCABULARY Of MALAY WonpDs, as spoken 
S on the WEST Coast Of SUMATRA. 
x ONE Sattoo 
a Twa Doo-o 
y Three Teego 
| Four Aimpat 
: Five nyo 
Six naw 
f Seven Toojoo 
' Fight Salapan 
Nine Sambilan 
Ten Sapaloo 
Twenty Doo-o Poale 
Hundred Saratoos 
Man ieee Orang 
Man (Vir) Lakee 
oman Perampooatt 
Father Bapa 
Mother Ma 
Brother Soodaro 
Son Ana, lakee lakee 
Daughter Ana, Perampooan. 
riend Sobat 
nemy “Mogsoo 
Xing Raja 
Head Kapalo 
Eyes me . 
ne Nee : 
Nose Fedone 
Teeth Geegee ¢ 
Belly Proot re 
Hand Tang-an 
Feot Kakee 
Blood Dara 
Day . Aree Seeang 
Sighs Malam 
dun Matodree 
Moen an 
oy Bigtang 
ind Ang-in 
mn Oojag .» 








Pocabutary of Maley Words. 


Lightning 
Thunder 
Smoke 

Fire 

Water 

Eath or Land 
Sea 

Surf 

Island . 

Point of Land 
Sea Shote 
Sand 

Mud 

River 

Lake 


Plantains 
Cocoa nuts 


Yams or Potatoes 


Bird 
Fowl 
Fish 
Turtle 
Cow 
Hog 
Egg 
Salt 
Iran 
Copper 
Lead 
Gold 
Silver 
Beads. 
Cloth 
Knife 
Hatchet 


—Nails 
Garment of Coat 


Mat 


. House 


Debt ' 
Hole, 

Net 

Ship 

Boat 

Mase 

Sail 

Rope: 
Anchor .. 
Oat or Paddle 
Songr: 
Story 4 
All i 
White ont 


WS 


Keelat 
Gooros 


Oojongtana 
Daray Puntyes 
Paseer 
Lovloo 
Soong-ey 
Danore 
Batoo Corang 
Baloo - ° 
Goonong 
Bookit 
Negree 
Reembod 
K.ayoo, 

Poon Batang 
Booa C 
Boong+o 
Bras 

Peesang 
Kalapo 
Oobee 
Boorong 
Ayam 
Eekan 
Katong 
Saper 

Babec 
Teloog 
Geram 
Bessee; 
Tambago 
Tecmah 
Mas 

Péra 

Manae, manee 
Kaeen: 
Peesore 
Kapah 
Pakoo : 
Bajoo 
Teckar 
Roomeh 
Ootang «i 
Loobaky 
Pookal 
Kapal 
Beedoo, Samraw 
‘Teeang 
Layer 


Talee 


Sacu « 
Deyong 
Pantoug’ | 
Khabar * 
Samonia 
Pootee 


Blackiogdirk blue Evan |: 


Red 
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Red : 
Green 

Blue 

Yellow 

Dead 

Good, Well 
Bad 

Wicked 
Handsome 


Angry 


. Young 


Old 
Fat 
Lean 
Hungry 
Dry 
Sick 
Well 
Warm, Hot 
Cold 
Foll 
Empty 
True 
False 
Drunk 
Great 
Small 
High 
Low 
Deep 
Near 
Far off 
Within 
Without 
Above 
Below 
Soft 
Hark 
Light 
Dark 
Light 
Heavy 
Dear 
Cheap 
Ripe 
Raw 
More 
Less 
Mine 
Yowis 
Lost 
Found 
Many 
A little 





Fragment of a Tour in Silesta. 


Mera 
Eejon 
Beeroo 
Kooning 
Matee 
Bave (Bye) 
Booroo 
Jahat 
Bajoos 


_Goosar 


Mooado 
Too-0 
Guppo 
Kooroos 
Lapar 
Aous 
Sakee 
Baye or Bye 
Panay 
Ding,in 
Punnoo 
Hosong 
Binar 
Rohong 
Mahoo 
Gadang, Besar 
Kecheel 
Yinggee 
Rendah 
Dalam 
Dekee 
Saore 
Dedalam 
Delooar 
Deatas 
Debaoua 


Lamboot-Loona 


Kras-Tagar 
Trang 
Kalam 
Ring-an 
Brat 

Mahal 
Moora 
Masa 
Manta 
Lagee 
Korang 
Ambo-poonia 
Kamoo- poonia 
Eelang 
Dappay. 
Baniah 
Sedikit 
Takoot 
Beranee 
Abis 
Larang 
Sampi 


- Bochore-Terees 


anjang 
Penday 
Malas 


Lam bay 


- Lakas 








Sweet Manees 

Sour Asam 

Bitter Paeet 
a 


For the Monthly Magazine, 
FRAGMENT Of @ TOUR in SILESIA 
BERNARDIN DE SAINT-PIERRE, 
N my return from Russia to F 
I found myself in company witha 
number of travellers of various natioxs, 
in the post-coach which travels between 
Riga and Breslaw. We were seated 
two and two upon wooden benches, with 
our trunks at our feet, and the open sky 
above our heads. The vehicle travelled 
night and day, thus exposing us to all 
the inclemencies of the weather; and, to 
add to our misfortunes, the inns on the 
route could supply us with no refresh. 
ments, except black bread, malt spirits, 
and coffee. Such is the manner of tra. 
velling in Russia, Prussia, Poland, 
most of the countries in the north of 
Europe; and after having thus traversed 
several immense forests of fir and/birch 
trees, and. passed over extensive plains 
without number, we entered among the 
huge mountains covered to their tops 
with beech and oak trees, which separate 
Poland from Silesia. + 
Although my travelling companions 
understood French, a language ‘now- 
a-days universal in Europe, they spoke 
very ‘little. - One morning at day-break, 
we found ourselves on a hill in the 
neighbourhood of a casfle built in a most 
delightful situation. A number of 
streams meandered through long avenues 
of linden trees, and formed at the bottom 
several small islands, planted with or 
chards in the midst of luxuriant mea 
(lows. Lower down, as far as the eye 
could reach, we perceived the rich plains 
of Silesia, covered with excellent crops, 
villages, and pleasure-houses. Theve 
plains were watered by the Oder, which 
in its windings resembled a rich g! 
of azure and silyer. | 
“Oh, what a charming view!” €- 
claimed an Italian painter who was gol 
to Dresden; “ it reminds me of the Mr 
lanese.” An astronomer of ,the ac 
demy of Berlin replied; ‘ Here are d& 
lightful plains, we might here trace 
long: base, and these steeples would 
make a fine series of triangles.” A® 
Austrian baron, smiling disdainfully, the# 
addressed the geometrician, ‘You must 
know, this estate is the noblest in * 
ermany ; all these steeples you sé» 
dependant upon it.” “ That ‘bao a 
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case,” replied a Swiss merchant, “ the 
inbabitants must all be slaves. Upon 
my soul, it isa poor country !” A Prus- 
sian Hussar officer, who was coolly 
smoaking his pipe, took it gravely from 
his mouth, and said, with a firm voice, 
“ No person is.so great as the king of 
Prussia. He delivered Silesia from the 
yoke of Austria and her nobles, I re. 
member, when I was encamped here 
four years ago. What fine fields for fight- 
ing! I would establish my magazine in 
the castle, and my artillery on the ter- 
races—I would line the river with my 
infantry, put my.cavalry at the wings ; 
and with thirty thousand men I would 
defy all the forces of the empire. Long 
live Frederick!” Scarcely had he re- 
sumed his pipe, when a Russian officer 
took up the conversation. ‘I would 
not,” said he, “ live in.a country which, 
like Silesia, is open to all armies, Our 
Cossacks ravaged it last war; and, had it 
not been for the regulars who prevented 
them, they would not have left a cottage 
standing. It is worse at present. The 
peasants may complain against their lords 
for this. The citizens have even greater 
privileges in their municipality. I like 
the environs of. Moscow. much better.” 
A young student of Leipsic thus an- 
swered the two officers: * Gentlemen, 
how can you speak of war in so charming 
a place? Give me leave to tell you, 
that the very name of Silesia comes from 
Campi: Elisei, the Elysian Fields. It 
would be better to exclaim with Virgil, 
“OLycoris, hic tecum consumerer zvo ! 
—O, Lycoris! here with you could I 
calmly wait for. my dissolution.” As 
these words were. pronounced’ with 
warmth, a pretty little milliner from 
Paris, whom the ennui of the journey 
had lulled to sleep, awoke, and, at the 
sight of so charming a .prospect, ex- 
claimed in her turn: “ Ab, what a de- 
Iicious country! it wants nothing but 
Frenchmen!” |“ What do you sigh for ?” 
said she to a young Jewish rabbi, who 
was sitting by her side. ‘ Do you see, 
said the Jewish doctor, that mountain 
there with its lofty peak; it resembles 
Mount Sinai.” All the company. here 
burst into laughter; but an old Protestant 
clergyman from Erfurt, in Saxony, con- 
fracting his brows, said angrily: “ Si- 
sl 18 &@ Cursed country, because the 
truth is banished from it, It is under 
the yoke of papery. You will see at the 
entrance of Bresiaw the palace of the 
“cent dukes of Silesia, which is now 
uhabited by a college of Jauits, who 
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have been drawn from every other part 
of Europe.” <A fat Dutch merchant, 
purveyor to the Prussian army in the lase 
war, replied, ‘How can you call a 
country cursed which is covered with so 
many blessings? The king of Prussia 
did well to conquer Silesia; it is the 
brightest jewel in hiscrowa, I should 
prefer a rood of ground here to a thous 
sand. acres in the Mark of Branden- 
burgh.” 

Disputing in this manner, we arrived 
at Breslaw, and alighted at a very good 
inn. While waiting for dinner, the con- 
versation turned upon the owner of the 
castle we had just passed. The Saxon 
clergyman assured us he was a mig- 
creant, who commanded the Prussian 
artillery at the siege of Dresden; that he 
had destroyed with his poisoned bombs 
that unfortunate city, part of which was 
still in ruins, and that he had acquired 


~his estates by contributions raised in 


Saxony. ‘* You are mistaken,” re. 
plied the baron, “ he got them by his 
marriage with an Austrian countess, whe 
made a bad match .of it.. His wife has 
most.reason to complain. None of his 
children can enter into any of the noble 
orders of Germany, because. their 
father was only a soldier of tortune.” 
‘“* What you say,” replied the Prussian 
Hussar, “does him .honour, and he 
would be amply rewarded now in Prus» 
sia, if he had not left the king’s service 
at the peace. He is an officer that 
cannot shew himself any, more.” The 
landlord, who was spreading the cloth 
on the table, said: Gentlemen, I see 
you are unacquainted with the officer of 
whom you are speaking; hé is a man 
loved and revered by all the world; there 
is not a beggar in all his domains. Ak 
though a catholic, he relieves poor tra- 
vellers, let them be of whatever country 
or religion they may. If they are Sax- 
ons, he lodges and feeds them for three 
days, as a compensation for the injury 
he was obliged to do them during the 
war. He is adored by his wife and 
children.” You ought to know,” said 
the Protestant ciergyman to the lands 
lord, “that there is neither charity nor 
virtue in his communion, All he does 
is pure hypocrisy, like the virtues of 
pagans and papists.” We had amongst 
us some catholics, who would have raised 
a terrible dispute when the landlord took 
his place at the top of the table, ac 
cording ta the custom of Germany, A 
profound sijence reigned during «inner; 


_and every one ate and diauk like a tre- 


rf veller, 
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velier: wo fared sumptuously; peaches, 
grapes, and melons, wére served ‘up as 
a dessert. The landiord desired his wite 
to bring (between dinner and tea) some 
botdles of Champagne wine, with which, 
he said, he would regale the company, in 
honour of the owner of the castle, to 
Whom he was under particular obliga 
tions. The bottles were then brought, 
and putting them before the French 
milliner, he begged her to do the honours, 
Joy beamed in every countenance, and 
the conversation became sprightly. My 
countrywoman présented the landlord 
with the first glass of his wine, saymg, 
that sie had. been as well treated by 
lym as in the best inn at Paris, and that 
she never ktiew a Frenchman who sur- 
passed him in gollantry. The Russian 
officer now admitted that there was 
more fruit at Breslaw than at Moscow. 
He compared Silesia to Livonia for ter- 
tity; and he added, that the liberty of 
tire peasant made a country be better 
cultivated, and their lords happier. The 
@étronomer observed, that Moscow was 
very nearly in the same latitude a8 Bres- 
Taw 5 and consequently susceptible of the 
same productions. The Hussar officer 
remarked: “In truth I find, that the 
lord of the eastle, whose estate we have 
jast potsed, did well to quit the service, 
Atier all, our Great Frederic, after having 
fought gloriously in the war, passed part 
vf his ume m gardening, &c. cultivating 
with his own hands the mélons at Sans- 
woaci.” All the company wete of the 
Hossar’s opinion. Even the Saxon eler- 
gymian shid, that Silesia was a fitie and 
good province: that it was a pity it was 
mm & State Of error, but he doubted not 
bur thet liberty of conscience being 
established in all the states of the kin 
ot Prussia, the inhabitants, and, without 
doubt, the master of the castle, woult 
sou retutn to the truth, and embrace 
the confession of Auysburg. “ For,” 
added he, “God never allows a good 
action to go withowt its reward, and it is 
ene whith we cannot praise ton much 
mea mifitary man who has done niischief 
t any country in the time of war, to 
emlcavour to benefit it during peace,” 
The landlord then proposed to drink the 
heath of this brave officer 


done amidst shouts of mori te ay 

No person refosed to drink with the 
fuir muiliner except the young Jewish 
Tebbi. He dined by hinself upon his 
Sw provisions in a corner of the rovrm 
according t the costom of the Jews 


Hen (raveliing. He rose, ant presented 
/ a 
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to the lady a great leather bowl, whe 
filed it to the brim, winch he dravk a 
ene draught. “Come,” said 
“what are you thinking about, doctor, 
the country whieh produces such 
wine? Is it not as good as the Landof 
Promise?”  Withaut doubt,” teplied 
he, with a smiling air, “all wine wus 
be good when poured out by such fig 
bands.” “ Do you not wish,” said the, 
‘that your Messiah were born in Frante, 
in order that he might there assemble 
his tributaries from all parts of thé 
world. ‘ May it. please God !” replied 
the Israelite ; “ but he must previously 
make the conquest of Europe, where we 
are at present so miserable, Our Mex 
siah must be anothér Cyrus, who Will 
force the different nations of the earth to 
live in peace with each other, and with 
the whole human race.” God grat 
it!” exclaimed most of the eompany. - 
E admired this variety of opinions 
among people who disputed so re 
before they sat duwn to dinver, an 
agreed so cordially before they rose from 
it. IT concluded, that man is wicked it 
adversity, (for it is surely a misfortune to 
many people to have an hungry sto 
mach:) and that he is virtuous in pro® 
petity; for when he has made a good 
dinner, he is at peace with all the world, 
like Rousseau’s savage. , 

I drew anothér more itoportant infer 
ence, which was this: that all these op» 
nions, which had for the most part shaken 
all mine by tins, proceeded merely 
froin the different educations of my tt 
velling companions; and I had no doubt 
that every man would return to his owe 
way of thinking when by himself. 

Wishing to strengthen my judgment 
upon the various subjécts of converse 
tion, [ addressed myself toa neighbour 
who had kept ¢ontinued silence; and 
one who I perceived to be of a pl 
temper. “ Whiat do you think (said 1) 
of Silesia, and the lord of thé castle: 
“ Silesia,” replied he, “is a very fine 
country, because it produces fruit if 
abundance; and the lord of the castle i8 
am €xtellent man, bécadse be relieves 
the distressed, As to the manner 
jedgine of it, this differs in each mm 
dividual accordiaz to bis religion, 
tion, condition, temper, séx, age, the 
Season of the year, even the hout of the 
day; and, finally, the education, witich 
fives the fitsrand last bias to our Jue. 
ment; but when we refér every thing & 
the virtues of che Human rate 


we decisis 
cotrectty, ht is by the generat and Liter 
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reason of the universe, if we may he al- 


lowed the expression, that we ought to, 


regulate our OWn individual reasons, as 
we regulate our watches by the sun, 

Ever since I witnessed this coprer- 
sation, I have endeavoured to judge af 
every thing lke a philosopher. tound 
qiso, that it was the same with our globe 
and its inhabitants as.it.was with respect 
to Silesia; every man ‘forms his Weas ac- 
cording to his education, Astrenomers 
can sce nothing in ¢his world except a 
globe like a Dutch cheese, which re- 
volves.round the ‘sun, according to some. 
Newtonians; military men see nothing 
except fields of battle, and promo- 
tions; the nobles think of nothing but 
seignorial domains and vassals ; the 
clergy dream of nothing but mitres and 
benefices ; merchants look for commerce 
and money only; painters see nothing 
but landscapes; and epicures flatter 
themselves with prospects uf terrestrial 
paradises. But tae plnlosopher con- 
siders this world with respect to its re- 
lations with the wants of men; and he 
regards mankind themselves with re- 
spect to the wants they, have among each 
other, 

ae ee 

For the Monihly Magazine. 
REMARKS On the TOWNLBY ‘STATUES, in 

the BRITISH MUSEUM. Dy the Rev. 

THOMAS DUDLEY FOSBROOKE, M. A. 

F. A. Se 

(Fourth Room.) 

QO. .1.,.4 bust of Trajan,.with the 
breast naked. The tip of the nose 
is restored, Busts of Trajan are not 
uncommon. There are two .cologsal, 
and crowned with oak, at the Capitol and 
Palace Farnese. At the palace of Car- 
dinal della Valle is another, thought to 
have been the head belonging. tothe 
statue on the column. The Villa Alba- 
nt has a third colossal head. At the. 
I reach Museum are two busts, one of 
which was brought from the above vil- 
la. The statue of .the Villa Maffei, 
which represents Trajan seated, draped 


en pitlosaphe, with a foot and antique’ 


slioe, had been removed from thence to 
the Museum Pio-Clementinum, but - is 
how in the French Museum. Wine 
-clmann quotes Homer and“'A nacreon for 
the heauty of the bresst in men,-ascri- 
bed hy the former to Neptune and, Aga- 
memnon, 
fine degccement-of its elewation. 

Wp. 2. A bronze Hercules, carrying 
Hevea? from the garden of the 

No. $. 4 prop of a table, 


It consists, says W. sin the 
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No. 4. 4 head.of Apdlle’, of cong barky 


Greek work. I think, from the hairy 
that it is Etruscan. The very early 
Greek style is only known from some 
Etruscan works aud gems; for whether 
there are any marbles, is doubted by 
Winckelmann, (Art. ti. 1% ed. Amstel.) 
and De Piles, &c. bave made perpetuat 
errors upon this subject. 

No. 5. A statue of Thalia, found ab 
Ostia, in the baths of Claudius. The 
folds of the drapery are exceedingly fine, 

No. 6. A-head of Decebulus. Thisie 
probably a very rare and valuable bust o€ 
the Dacian king. - iD ote 

No. 7. A bronze Apolio. 

No. 8. The prop of a table in pore 
phyry, vepresenting the head and leg of 
a Panther. Winckelmann determines 
statues of this marble to be the works: 
of Greek artists, under the Prolemiesg 
or made under the emperors; but the 
Remans thought litte of porphyry, ag 
Pliny shows, when the statues were ins 
troduced from Egypt, in the time of 
Claudius. The panther was a symbol of 
Bacchus, also of Pan. , 

No. 9. A colossalhead of Marcus Au 


: relius, represented ts Pontifer. Marinus, 


in his sucrificing robes. ‘Yhere is much 
niajesty in the forehead. . His busts are 
very common. The toga of the Pons 
tifer Mazimus differed from that of the 
other priests, and his cap .was like that 
of the Fiamen Dialis, the spike or apex. 
excepted; but the term sacrificing robes: 
is vague, when it is known that he-wore 
his consecration, dress, laid by for thag 
purpose atthe Taurobolia, Criobolia, og 
4igo-bolia, This consecration-dress was, 
in the werds of Maillot, (Costum. 1. 266-J 
“son bonnet, son habit pontifical, et sa 
robe ceinte et troussée.” 
_ No. 10. A bust of Lucius Verus, covered 
with the imperial paludementun. ‘There 
are many busts of Veras, but some are 
copies ;'two out of the three are such 
at the Villa Borghese, where: is also a 
colossal-bust, &c. ‘The French Museum 
has three busts, and there are many 
athers elsewhere. : 

No. 11. Bacchus.and Ampelus. 

No. 12. A head of the young Hercu 
les. This is very fine.’ 

No, 13. A head-of “Funo. 


No,.14._A statue of: Diana, oe 
and running. f£-do-not like these 
Dianas; the drapery “has an awkward, 


stiff, and unpleasing, form. It tarns off 
tov. abruptly, at: the-height of the knee, 
It would be better to fluat more grace+ 
fully from the waist. 

No. 14, is @ bust of Hadrian, with 
bie 
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the breast nakéd. © His busts are very 


common. 
( Fifth Room.) 

This room contains monumental in- 
scriptions, urns, &c. of course. I shall 
not proceed through it seriatime The 
earthen elle, for interior people, were of 
two kinds: cinerarie, for the ashes; 
ossaria, for the bones.. Two of these 
urns have the story of Echellus. It is 
singular how favourite a subject this is 
of Etruscan sarcophagi; besides two 
here, Buovarotti has published two others 
from the Vatican and Villa Albani. 
N, 24. of Echettes; on the cover a re- 
cumbent female figure; and N. 34. the 
Combat of Eteocles, &c. both occur in 
Montiaucon, (Suppl vo. 5. b. 6. c. 1. 2.) 
as Etruscan monuments; and a recum- 
bent figure appears upon all the six sar- 
cophagi there given. 

Upon another Etruscan urn, besides the 
Combat of Eteocles and Polynices, are 
Furies. It was their office to purify the 
souls of inortals at the instant of leaving 
the body. Hence they frequently occur 
wpon tombs. See Stat. Theb. 1. 8. 

ori Mus. Etrusc. tab. 175. The spe- 
cunen of Mosaic pavement is not rich. 
It has the Guilloche, as usual, but no 
central figure, and the dies are irre- 


gular. 
(Sirth Roem.) 

No. 1. Profile of a Greek Philoso- 
pher in amedallion. C.Caylus (ii, 133.) 
notes from Pliny, how particular the 
Romans were in having portraits of 
philosophers accurate resemblances. 
Antiquaries are agreed in calling phi- 
lososhers, statues or busts which have 
only a cloak with a tunic, and the 
breast entirely uncovered, In both the 
hilosophers here, the head is inclined ; 

ut that is by no means any characteristic, 
It occurs indeed ina Plato published 
dy Fulv. Ursinus, and in the Hercu- 
lancan collection, (Bronzi, i. p- 103.) 
and the pretended Florentine Demose 
thenes, perhaps in one or two other ins 
stances, but it is not general, 

No. 2. Achilles among the daughters 
of Lycomedes, upon a sarcophagus. 
dhe incidents in the life of Achilles, 
are very common subjects in the gems 
of Stosch, and the Monumenti Inediti 
of Winckelmann. The beauty of Achil- 
les, so celebrated among the Greeks, is 
united upon the marbles to that fierce 
and disdainful air which Homer -ascribes 
to Lim; but this bas-relief, as well as 
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No. 4 to 8, all parts of sa 
are of inferior work, being probabj 
made Teady for sale, and the’ subjes 
trite, , ' 


No. 8, ¢s the medallion of an incline 
Head, as No.1. ey 
No. 9, representing captive Ama 
zons, has a coincidence to that of-a six 
milar profile in every one of the Ama 
zons. -Modern artists should note, that 
all Amazons elsewhere, as well as here, 
are always alike, and have a serious 
leok mixed with grief and pain.’ The 
eyebrows are indicated by an aprete 
vive? As this practice. was chiefly in 
use in the ancient style of sculpture, 
it may be conjectured, that the Amazon 
of Etesilaus, which won the prize against 
Polycletus and Phidias, was the model 
of all the others. (Enc. des Antig. 2, 
Amazones. ' 
No. 10. Bacchus with a Thyrsus, his 
right arm over the shoulder af a Faun, 
In Maffei, La Chausse, Botssard, and 
Montfaucon, are Bacchus’s in this atti. 
tude. Bacchus here has buskins, as in 
La Chausse, &c. : 
No. 11, An elderly man reading ¢ 
manuscript roll; before him stands ¢ 
Muse, holding a mask, This is a dra 
matic author. Count Caylus (Rec. ih 
pl. 8. n. 5.) has published a figure hold- 
ing a mask, which from thence he takes 
to be a comic author. In: a painting 
of Herculanum, is a woman turning ‘het 
back upon a tragic poet; she is kneeling 
opposite a ‘tragic mask - upon a pedet 
tal. Liceti (Gem. Antig. ¢. 1184 
thinks that a mask denotes a dramatic 
writer, in speaking of a head ascribed 
to Virgil, which has also a mask, thovght 
by Gronovius and Gori (Mus. Fér. 
Gem. i. pl. 43. n. T.) to allude to the 
manes, from the description of the me 
fernal regions in the Eneid. This mask 
has no beard. | 
No. 12. .A Bacchanalian procession. 
We see here Silenus and the ass. An 
elephant is introduced. It was particu 
larly consecrated to Bacchus, and some 


times accampanies the mysteries of that 


god, to shew his voyage and conquests if 
—_ ee (Beg. Thes. Brandenb. 
260. 

No. 13. Paris and Helen, In the 
famous gem possessed by M. Chretie# 
Dehn, of Rome, the two heads 
Paris.and Helen are -remarkably fine. 

No. 14. Genii and Armour. No 
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No. 15. A Head of Jupiter. The 


nose is restored. 

No. 16. A terminal: Statue of a 
Youth, who is represented with the attré- 
butes of Mercury! This is a strange 
denomination ‘ot: Alcibiades: A. Greek 
observed of a handsome young .man, 
that Mercuries ought to be made after 
his likeness, and .not after that of Al- 
cibiades. (Aristenetus 1, i. ep. 11.) 
Arnobius (J. 6.) assures. us, upon the 
testimoay of Clemens: Alexandrinus,. that 
the stawwaries. cf Athens. yave, to: Mer- 
cury the features of Alcibiades. Hence 
portraits of this famous friend of So- 
crates’ have been taken from Mercu- 
ries, Assuredly, however, the Pio» 
Clementine Alcibiades, a bust with the 
name, (tom. vi. pl, 31.); is a very differ 
ent face from that of a Mercury, but 
that is a figurein age. 

No 17. A volive Altar, sacred to 
Apollo, It has the raven for symbol, 
Probably it should: be denominated; sa 
ered to Apollo Patarauss See the 
oins, The raven has an oracular appli- 
eation. See Stat. Theb. iti. 506. 

No. 18. Apollo Musegetes. This 
term was given to Apollo, trom the fre- 
quent representation of him. accompa- 
nied by the Muses. 

No. 19. A Greele Inscription: 

No. 20. A: Diane. Trifonnis. The 
‘figure has a modern key, and the head 
‘turreted. Some marbles. are known of 
Diana tergimina, or triformiss Count 
Caylus: (¢. 5. pl. ixv. and:6. pl. xiv.) 
has eugraved*two; but, he observes, 
‘Care must be‘taken not to confound these 
‘representations of Diana with those: of 


‘Wie Parce and Furies, which are equaily - 


‘Cemposed of three. figures, but with 
quite different attribures. The key-oc- 
curs in one of the: Diane triformes of 
Chanugse, r- mtotel Fro eakeoee 
No. 22. An Altar Roman .work, 
ornamented with Egyptian figures. 
No. 22, A head of an Amazon. 
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‘ty; whichdenote v imade by'the 
Romans in countries where ‘these. de> 
ties were worshipped, and.vows formed 
for the happy success of these voyages, 
The marble is said to be a funeral mo- 
numett, but certainly has every aspect 
of — ex noto. 
0. 24. A Satyr: } 

No. 25. A ea Altar, on which 
various Egyptian figures are. represent 
ed. These imitations egmimenced with 
Hadrian, and almostall have been found 


‘at’ his:villa at Tivali.. Theseyes:of these 


imitations are, according to’ the Greek 
system, tresenfoncés, in nuinerous: inp 
stances, and arenot a fleur de téte; as 
innature, Winckelm. Art. . 

No. 26. A. female Bacchante. It is 
very fine; and has the: look of sleepy 
intoxication, so impressive in figures of 
this: kind. 

No..27. A sepulchral: Monument. 

No 28. [and No, $9:} Victory saeri- 
ficing a Bull. It has been before .noted 
‘that this ought to be: called Victoria Mi- 
thriaca, Upon a B..coin of Vespasian, 
is a Victory sacrificing a Bull, with the 
legend “ Pax orbis terracum.” The 
Roman generals who triumphed sacri- 
.ficed an-ox to’ Jupiter Capitolinus ; and 
the above victory and legend seem 
to.imply. termination of a war. 

No. 29. Bust of Hadrian. 

No. 30. 36. A, Footiand Sandal. 

‘No. 31. Jupiter Serapis. 

No. 32. Asmali Jupiter, 
in his two-fold eapacity, as king: of the 
upper and lower regions. Choul’ has 
published a coin, with various ete 
blems, indicative of this dominion of Jue 
piter.. : 

No. 83. Priam supplicating Achilles. 

No. 33. AGreek Inscription. 

No. 34. A Bust of Severus: It 
should have been: specified, whether Sep- 
timius or Alexander Severus. — - 

No. 35 to 40. include a Jupiter Se- 
rupis, a Foot, (see No. 30.) a savcophe- 


No. 28, A funerat Monument of gus colossal Foot of Apollo ; Victory and 


-Xanthippus, who is represented sitting in 
‘@ chair, and holding: a human foot in 
his right hand’ The foot was sacred’ to 
Pluto. The foot, or sole of the foot, 
Upon sepulchral stones, has been thought 
‘to imply vows, made by persons who 
‘have been cured of a disorder in the 
‘feet, but they more probably imply 
thanks made by travellers for a success- 
ful Journey or voyage. See Stosch, Ci, 4. 
” 207. La Chausse, m. $2; All the in- 
*criptions are addressed’ to Isis, Serapis, 
“and Celeste.Urania, a Carthaginiap del- 
Moxtury Mas, No. 210, 


. hie. pursuig of oy 


a@ Bull. 

No. 40, A Head of Faustina, wife of 
Marcus Aurelius, ‘There is a bust at 
the-Capitol, and a portrait.in Mariette, 
Pierr. Grav, ii. pl. xxx. 

No. 41. Base'of a Candelubrum. 

No. 42. A sepulchral Cippus. 

No. 43. A Swan. Thie legs are re- 


. stored. It is more probable, I think, 
. thar it accompanied the- figure of a divi- 


nity, asa symbol; than that it was in- 
tended for Jupiter, so metamorphosed in 


No. 
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* Marcellus. 
Qu. if this be a Marcellus? 


Tee 
No. 45. A Head of Aratus, It is not 


a common head. 

No. 46. A Greek sepulchral Monu- 
ment. 

No. 47. An Eagle. 

No. 48. Base of « candelabrum. 

No. 49. A Head of Plautilla. 

No. 50. An Altar. 

‘No. 51. A sepulchral Cippus. 

No. 52. Labera. 

No. 53. Adonis. 

No. 54. An unknown Female. 

No. 55. Ceres crowned in the manner 
of Isis. Ceres was the emblem of the 
productive power of the earth, whence 
she is confouided with the Egyptian 
Isis, the Phaenician Venus, and Vesta. 

No. 56. A Head of Nero. Busts of 
Nero are very rare. In the superb col- 


‘Jection of imperial portraits at the villa 


Albani there is no Nero; of the two at 
the Capitol, oné is almost wholly resto- 
red, the other represents Nero as a 


‘ehild. 


No. 57 to 62, include a votive Foot ; 
sepulchral Cippus; an Urn; an Altar; 
a head of Minerva ; a funeral Monument 
of Damocles. 

No. 63. An infant Bacchus. The 
erown of ivy, and the goat’s skin, &c. 


show this statue to be similar to that en- 


graved by Montfaucon, v, i. p- 2. % i. 
é. 12. 

No, 64. A votive Altar. 

No. 65. Caracalla. Hts busts are 


‘common. There are two at the Capitol, 


ove in the Florentine Museum, another 
the villa Albani; French Museum, 
rc. 

No, 66. Fragment of a Toe. 

No. 67. An Altar, sacred to. Bac. 
chus. ' 

No. 68. Two Dogs._ These have 
been much admired ; at least, by those 
who like the animals of the ancients. 

No. 69. A bust of Marcellus. A 
bronze bust of hlercules, known to be 
his by the ears, has been mistaken for 

(Bronzi Ercol, tuv, 49.) 


No. 70, An unkitown Head. 
No, 71. Fragment of a Foot. 
No.71. A Muse holding a Lyre. It 


is Terpsichore. Wincklemat 
says thus 6 i mt eaten 


Muse, in the paintings of H 
with this inscniption, TEP¥YIXOPH AY- 
PAN. It ts a small lyre, and made pro. 
av. like snen made by Mercury, with 
© sneu of a tortoise, and \ 
called chelgs , which was 


Nu. 73. d Cupid bending his Bow, 
| r 


erculanum, 


Remarks on'the Townley Statues.” 


‘ wane 
f the lyre in the bands ~ de ep 
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It is supposed to have been a 

the Cupid of Praziteles, but as 
without the. slightest ‘foundation, Th 
face of this Cupid does not appear j 
me to have that sweet smiling aspea 
or- beauteous features which charac 
terize in other figures the god of Jove, 

No. 73. A Bacchante holding: th 
hind-quarter of a Kid. Thet 
drapery is the famous crocota, their diy 
tinctive ‘habit, when. not clothed in th 
tiger’s skin. The kid is common, 

No.:74. A small Hercules. It's 
fine. . 

No. 75. Gordianus Africanus ihe 
elder, a bust. There are portraits.of all 
the Gordians, in the gems of the Palais 
Royal, tom. ii. -pl. 48, 49, 50; but 
busts are not common, mid hay 

No. 76. A Hand. 

No. 77. An unknown female Head, 
with hollow sockets, for coloured stone, 
or other materials, in substitution of 
eyes. The Egyptians began this fashion; 
it was less common among the Greeks; 
but the Romans pushed it td such ew 
travagant lengths, as. to insert rubies, 
emeralds, or even coloured glass, .1- 
stead of eyes. See Cayl. Rec. 1. 30. 
iii. pl. nm. 2, 3.and>Winckelm, Art, iv 
c. 7. 

No. 78. Sarcophagus. 

No. 79. A frequent of a mask of 
Bacchus. The masks which chiefly refer 
to the feasts of Bacchus are represent 
ed upon many coins of Neapalis, m 
Macedonia; Populonium, in Etrona; 
Abydus, in the Troad; Parium, ia My 
sia; Camarina, Mazara, in Sicily ; 
especially those of Thrace and Mace 
donia; where these feasts were celebre 
ted with more solemnity. ‘These masks 
arey for the most part, hideous, and such 
as Virgil describes, Georgic, ili. 388. Of 
masks of Bacchus, see Antig. Expl. 
v ii. 89.; repeated in the Miscellancs 
of Spon. In the Maffei collection 
(Gemme Antiche, iii, tav. 64,) 1s a tee 


‘upon which are suspended many sma 


masks, alluding to the feasts of 
See too the famous Vase of S. Dennis 
where are numerous masks 

kind. See further Plutarch’s Romg 

No. 80.. A-votive Foot, with a ser, 

twined around it. The serpent is ce 
tainly the known symbol of Esculapit 
and medicine; because, every yee! 
Casting its skin, it resembled renovation 
and fresh youth. Father Montfaueo? 
has published a similar foot with a sé 


psat, from Bonanni, and, after conceding 
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he a riation to Esculapius,’ says 
oi cr This sort of foot, with the ser- 
pent, is also found in Egyptian mono. 
ments, as in the image of Serapis and 
Jsis, published by Fabretti;” Vol. ii. 
p. i. 6. 4. C. 6. This overturns the above 
appropriation. 

Po 81. A Vase. 
No, 82. A Foot, as before. 
No. 83. A Mask, as before. 
No. 84. A Sphinx, &c. Here it is 
the base of a candelabrum. It wasa 
favourite decoration. At the famous 
feast given at Alexandria, by. Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, there were 100 beds of 
gold, with the feet of sphinxes. 

No. 85. A bust of Sabina. There is 
one also at the Capitol, and another im 
the Pio-Clementine Museum, and a por- 
trait upon a gem. Pier. Grav. Pal. 
Roy. tom. ii. pl, xxxix. 

No. 86. A recumbent Satyr. 

No. 87. A sepulchral Cippusy orna- 
mented with festoons of fruit. The 
flowers so common around funeral mo- 
numents .alluded to these which were 
spread over the grave at the anniversary, 
and, according toWinckelmann’s opinion, 
upon a similar representation of a gob- 
let, &c.; the fruits are the emblems of 
provisions, which were customarily left 
for the soul of the defunct. 

No. 88. An Egyptian Tumbler, prac- 
tising his art on the back of a tame Cro- 
codile, This is an exquisite and curious 
marble, | 

No, 89 to 98. include sepulchral 
Cippi, an unknown Bust, and a Tro- 
pry. 

_ No.94. 4 Head of Messalina. This 
Is not, I believe, a common bust. 
There is a very curious gem of her in 
Stosch, with a snail, the emblem of 
Salacity, priapi, &c. See too Daerval, 
ma dissertation printed at Paris, 4to. 


” 1708. 


No 95. A torso of Hercules. 

* No. 96, Monumental Inscription. 

' No. 97. Statue ending from — the 
waist downwards in a terminus. In the 
right hand is a bunch of grapes, at which 
a bird, held under the left arm, is peck- 
wg. Representations of this kind are 
common on funeral monuments. Jn 
Boissard, vol. i. pars iv. pl. 105. is 
achild with a buneh: of grapes, one of 
which he holds out to a cock perched 
upon his knee. The allusion to 
domestic animals kept for pleasure, 1s 
proved by another monument of He- 
teria Superba, in the same. work, (iii. 
101.) Phere is a female figure, with a 
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bird in one hand, and a bunch of grapes 
inthe other, At her feet are a dog and 
a bird, anxiously looking up to her. 

‘No. 98. <A votive Altar, with a dedi- 
catory inscription to Bona Dea Anniu- 
nensis. In Boissard, (v. iii. pl. 96.) 
is a singular coincidence: we have there 
a marble, with Annia. P. and Flora 
ex testamento.  Bonai deai sacrum, 
Annia soror, Isia liberta faciundum cue. 
rarunt, Goltzius mentions coins of a 
Roman family named Annia. I can 
find no name of nearer allusion in Leme 
priere. 

No. 99. Is a Jupiter Seropis, onee 
painted, 

, a 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIRy : 

NHE paper signed ‘* A True Britow,” 

in your last volume, page 357, en- 
titled, on the blue cover, ** Queries re 
lative to the Folly and [nutility of the 
present War,” brings to my recollection 
similar queries and pertinent observa- 
tions on war, contained ina public fast 
sermon preached during the heat of the 
late American war. : 

The following quotatiuns are from the 
works of the Rev. and eccentric William 
Thone, late minister of Gowan, near 
Glasgow, consisting of a small volume 
of sermons, letters, tracts, &c. printed at 
Glasgow, 1779. If you thnk them 
worthy of a place in your interesting pub- 
lication,.as in any degree subservient in 
forwarding the ideas ef your feeling core 
respondent H. W. on the subject of war, 
expressed in your Number tor August 
last, page 15, or as Containing any ime 
provement on the plan for abolishing 
war suggested by Mentor, in the last 
volume, page 271; or as ia any 
way in point in the present enquiry, I 
shall be obliged by an early insertion of 
them. 

This last-mentioned and humane cor- 
respondent ,suggests the propriety of 
submitting to arbitration the disputes 
which may arise amongst nations, with 
a view to prevent the misery and destruc- 
tion consequenten war, instead of re- 
sorting to that desperate and inhuman 
expedient. But Mr,, Thone, besides 
making the same proposal, goes much 
farther; thinking that princes or their 
ministers, ** rather that) drench the »a-~ 
tions in blood, should meet and finish 
their senseless differences by fighting it 
out themselves, and, in their own persons, 
finish the war which they have provoked.” 
Iam the more strongly induced to hand 
you 
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you the following extracts, not having hi- 
therto noticed this last plan for abolishing 


war hinted at by any of your corre-: 


spondents. 


Mr. Thone, ina sermon from James 


iv. 1, 2, S$, “ From whence come wars 
and fightings amongst you,” &c. preached 


in the. parish-church of Gowan, on the: 


public Fast 1779, after describing the 
inisery of countries become the theatre 
of war, in terms sufficiently pathetic to 
produce in the most unfeeling mind a 
dislike and aversion to the horrors thereby 
produced, proceeds thus, page 140, “ Let 
me add, that it is very seldom that a 
prince ora kingdom gains any thing at all 
either money or territory; even by a suc- 
cessful war. They lust and have not, 
they kill and desire to have, and cannot 
obtain. On either side, let the war be 
ever so keenly entered into, let the prin- 
cipal subjects ‘be all a-stir, aud grasping 
at the executive power from the sove- 
reign’s hands; ‘let them levy many regi- 
inents at an enormous expeuce ; letit be 


supposed that the war hath cost the lives 


of millions of brave men, and millions 
also of treasure; and that, in the dreary 
course of many tedious cainpaigns, many 
of the enemies being killed, and their 
treasure also exhausted, the war on one 
side is so far crowned with success. 
Let it be further supposed, that each of 
the parties hath conquered from its op- 
posite some town, or some barren island, 
or equally barren territory ; yet, in the 
conclusion, it commonly happens that 
all things are agreed to be restored and 
settled on the same footing they were 
when the war began. Look at the trea- 
ties of peace that have been made in Ev- 
rope for above one hundred years past, 
and you will find that this, or something 
nearly like this, is a preliminary article 
in the treaty. The lngh belligerent or 
contracting parties agree, that whatever. 
any of them has conquered from the 
other, in the course of the war, shail be: 
faithfully restored, and that every thing 
shail remain for ever in that same state 
mm which it was when the war broke out, 
Ridiculous | Why then did the war break 
out at all? What is now become of the 
elevated hopes, the load boasting, and 
the proud expectations, of thorough suc- 
cess? ‘The mountain was in travail, was 
in hard labour, was uttering mighty 
groans, and not so much as one cone 
temptible reptile is produced. Why then 
atter so many instances of successless war, 
why venthre to repent the dangerous trial, 
cond lus view of war is so evidently ridicue 


Extracts from Thone's Fast Sermon 
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lous, that, many years ago, I have heard 
some able and enlightened people main. 
tian, that the time would soon caine whey 
the princes of peed, opt and their minis. 
ters, however weak and ignorant they 
may be supposed to be, (and weak and 
ignorant, it is said, many of them are, 
an amazing degree,) will so clearly per. 
ceive their interest, that they will fingh 
all their ditferences by arbitration, or some 
other quiét means, without any longer 
entering into war; a state of thi 
which { fear is rather to be wished thay 
hoped for. Hitherto it would seem 

the rulers of kingdoms do often kindle 
up the flames of war without knowing 
why, witiiout having any special reason 
to do so. A long and bloody war was 
not lang ago between Great Britain and 
France, and, upon a retrospective view 
of it, politicians and historians are, i 
seems, at a loss to tell what was the cause 
ofit. Aukward children, when they meet 
in the street, or in the field, they perhaps 
for a little look angrily at one another, 
then one of them reaches his neighbour 
a blow, which is soun returned—each of 
the two is joined by his friends—the cla- 
muur rises on the green—hats fly of— 
the hair is pulled—faces are scratched— 
heads perhaps are broken—and coats and 
shirts are torn;—#in a while they grow weaty 
of giving and receiving blows, and leaving 
off the fray, they agree to live in peace 
Kings and ministers of state are just bigs 
grown children ; they are like the children 
I speak of, with this particular and un- 
happy difference, that, instead of fightuig 
out the needless quarrels they have raised, 
betaking themselves to places of shelter, 
they heund out their innecent suljects 
to battle, and involve the nation they 
Misgovern .in bloodshed and expence 
and, perhaps, by levies and by heavy 
taxes, first weaken it, and then gradually 
reduce it to absolute poverty, to utter 
ruin and contempt.” 

He also adds, page 142, ‘* Whensoever 

a war, evena lawful war, bath commenced, 
there are many unjust and cruel things 
done, done from immemorial practices 
some of which,perhaps, cannot beavoided 
Jn war, it is usual to consider the prince 
and hissubjectsas making only one persoly 
and of course to conclude, that whatevet 
injury the prince hath done, the subjec# 
may be justly punished for it; and fr 
this fiction the injured fall upon the subr 
Jects of the injurious prince by sea 
land, and either kill them, or strip them 
of all they bare. This is at present, an@ 
hath long been, for aught { know, 
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universal practice : and yet it appears to 
be uajust. Have we not been struck 


with a sense of this injustice, on seeing 























las French merchauts carried prisoners along 
y our streets, who, having acquired a fore 
nd tune in the Indies, and knowing nothing 











8, of any hostility between France and Eng- 
» land, were returning ‘perceabdly home, 
Bh and were, on the open seas, fallen upon 
he by our privateers, and robbed of every 








farthing they had got? And I believe 
the humane among the French are struck 
in the same manner, when they see care 
ried into their prisons any British, mers 
chants who had been captured and robbed 
by the privateers of France. It is just 
that the injurer and not the imnocent 
should suffer. Would u not be righit, 
and agreeable to what nature dictates, 
that kings or their ministers should fight 
it out, and in theit own persGns finieh the 
war which they have provoked? Should 
they not feel and speak the noble sen- 
timents and language of King David, 
when, for a ‘particular offence of this, a 
great plague was te come upon his inno- 
cent subjects: here, I think, Davidt exs 
° presses a strong and a proper sense of 
: justice ; here the generosity of his soul 
: appears as illustrious as it doth in any 
| other prayer, or psalm, or speech, or 
/ ja any action of his hfe. David said 






























































, uato God, ‘Is it not I, even it is, that 

have sinned, and done evil indeed; but 

as for these sheép, what-have they done? 

} Let thine hand, [ pray thee, O Land my 

God, beon me, and on my father’s house, 

| but not on thy people; that they should be 

, plagued.’ So delicate a sense of jus- 
| tice is surely rare.” 

Again, in page 150, it is farther added, 

“€ War.is so horrible in its aspect, ai so 

desolating in its progress, that it is not 

tw be gone into from a sudden fit of pas- 

sion, hut after long, -and calm, and.se» 

rious, delpberations, after évery method 

to procure, te buy, , hath been 

tied, and tried inatio...tond it should 

not Le begun on account of any transient 

or frivolous act of injustice, nor should 

it be begun at all, unless the. prince who 

begins it is rich, and strong, and power- 

ful, and is in a manner certain of success, 

Indeed Providence oftentimes confounds 

the proud and mighty, raises the spirits, 

und increases the strength, of the weak; 

and the battle is not alwaysto the stronge 

Even this consideration will render a 

cautious prince, or a wise minister, slow 

to enterinta war, One would-think that 

princes, rather than drench the.vation in 

blood, should meet end-fnish their sense» 
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less differetices by friendly cdnfetencé, 
or compromise them ‘by arbitration, or 
by edsting lots, or even, as I hintéd be« 
fore, finish them by singleéombat} which 
last, however wrong #-4¢- in private quar- 
rels, is.sévely @ fat less vil ‘thati to thin 
the human species by @ desolating wat) 
which the rulers have, fram arrogance 
and a spt ef domination, hastened te 
commence. Indeed, if thesubjeotehate 
foolishly apptoved of the rash steps of 
their rulers; and have even lnadty encou. 
raged them by fomenting their 
and publicly calling upon them to enter 
into and to continue in coercive, violent, 
and sangumary, mreasures, offering to 
spend their lrves:and fortunes in the war, 
it.seems but just in Providence that they 
shuult be mede to suffer for a long time 
the calantities of war. Alas! it is coms 
monly the grandees of a country, whiny 
for selfish ends, do thas slavishiy bedt 
time with the rash nreasures of theit 
rulers, and the bulk of the people ara 
made to‘suffer. If war may be in some 
sort just, yetit may be very imprudent 
and mexpediert to enter into it. | 
Ta pape £52, le says, * Whilst we fase | 
and pray for success in this tedious and 
lamentable war, let us, let our ralers, and 
evmmanders, examine whether there be 
net .some unjustifiable steps which we 
have alreadytaken.” And, in page 153, 
it is added, ** We havé fasted severul 
tumes bétote. We have prayed for suc- 
cess, and that this ingiorious war might 
soun come toan end ; but hitherto thinvs 
continue just as they were.’ It is weil if — 
our condition be not worse'than When we 
commenced the war: we looked ‘fat 
jadgmént, but behold rewion; for 
righteousness, but beholta.cry. ‘Stili we 
luok for righteousness, but thefe'is none ; 
for salvation, but it is fur off. One yeat 


fourth, hath gone over our leads, antt 
another year of it.is began. The harvest 
is past, the summer is ended, and we aré 
not saved. May not this be a presumps 
tion that Heaven is displeased with-out 
aim, and, by repeatetily counterworki 
our efforts, mtimates to asthat abund 

of blood is shed already? | sifieerety 
wish, that the fomernrerd uf this war, ot 
both sides of the Atlantic, may be of this 
mind, Iremember that when Otho, 7A 
his contest against Vitellius for the Ros 
man empire, had lost-w batthe, ‘but had 
stillyreat resources, anu, in the opinion of 
his friends, great: cause ‘to hope for sud. 
cess, he chused at once to valve the des 
perate step of a Roman death, ro 
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than to be the occasion of any more 
bloodshed of the Romans his fellow-citi- 
sens.” J. Mc. 
_ Dumbartonshire. 
en a 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
On the MEANS Of BRTTERING the CONDI- 
TION of the Poor. 
LETILER Ul.—Fiainc. 

TAKE it to be a principle of poli- 
J tics, humanity, and justice, that 
whatever the poor can be taught and 
rendered to do for themselves, is best so 
done, both for them and the commu. 
nity, and therefore should not be done 
for them. Iam therefore for every one 
who employs them, seeing the justice 
and expedience of giving good wages, 
according to the price of the necessaries 
of life from time to time. I am for 
diffusing universally (it can now be done) 
the knowledge of reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, Iam for relief at-their own 
houses, when necessary, and not in work- 
houses, which, at best, destroy the spirit 
and independence, and often with these 
the health, morals, and all genuine com- 
forts, of the poor, And I think the best 
¢harity is, as far as possible, setting them 
@bove the want of it, that is the best cha- 
rity, because it is justice; and is so 
doing as we would have others do for us, 
yf we mean (as we all suppose ourselves 
to do) that which is best. 

But there is one thing which the poor, 
et adistance from the coast, and inthe 
southern part of the island, cannot pro- 
rure sn any tolerable kind and quantity 
by their industry and money, and that 
48 coals, or fuel of any sort. 

- The disorders of the poor, and espe- 
cially of their children, aud with them 
their miseries, their errors, and their 
crimes, arise chiefly, in our cold and ver 
damp climate, from the want of suiticient 
warmth in theirhabitations. 

Mr. Parry first set the example, which 
several in bills of enclosure have followed 
of setting apart land, and vesting it in the 
lord of the manor, the rector, the church- 
wardens, and overseers, for providing 
fue) for the poor. And I do know that 
the rent of a moderate quantity of land 
pearly unprofitable before the enclasure, 


as thus capable of providing fuel { 
tween three and Res handeed aes 
ma parish, who before were necessaril 
ill supplied: though it has been by a de- 
cision, which I think, and 


hy 
oy law authority thinks, ver reer mes | 
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as owners, 


} 
inder Une property tax, notwithstanding 


that to them it yields no profit whater 
The liberality of the owners and oct, 
piers has induced them to fetch in the 
coals free of carriage, and this more thay 
balances what is lost by the tax, 

From experience of the benefits of this 
plan, in more than one parish, I think jt 
worthy of public consideration, which 
may lead to its adoption in other places, 

The land is called the Poors’ Estate, 
meetings are regularly held, the books 
very exactly kept, the distribution in 
spected, accounts published: the poor 
have not to beg, but to receive it asa 
right, in’ proportion to the number of 
which their families consist. And thos 
they have firing during the greater part 
of the winter regularly, and with cer 
taiuty, and perpetually, supplied. 

Carpet Lorr, 

Stantan, December 21, 1810. 
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The Laws of soLON and LYCURGUS 
Contrasted. 
HE great ends of civil government 
seem to be, to secure and promote 
the peace and happiness of society by 
wise laws and wholesome discipline, 
Consequently, that must be acknowledged 
to be the best constitution, which 1s most 
calculated to answer these ‘ends, The 
turbulence of a democracy, the perpe 
tually-changing aspect of a popular form 
of government, is certainly incapable of 
maintaining either good order or pubhe 
prosperity. Its natural fruits are anar 
chy and instability—its ultimate con 
sequences, slavery or destruction. Yet 
such was the polity instituted by Solon 
at Athens, An inveterate enemy to ty 
ranny in whatever form, and to tyrants 
of every description, he ran to the oppo 
site extreme, and committed the adm 
nistration of public affairs to an icon 
stant and impetuous people. The “o 
public of Athens, after being the sport 
every popular commotion, and distur 
by every licentious demagogue, at length 
perished, as the frail bark which 1 
tossed upon.a sturmy sea without an ale 
chor or helm, suddenly disappears, @ 
founders amongst recks and quicksands. 
However favourable such a system 0 
government might be to the refinement 
of taste, tu the cultivation of genius, oF 
tu the progress of science and letters, * 
could not possibly be tranquil or lastawge 
To those who have studied the history of 
man in society, and have attentively’ 
Served the natural course. of all po 
g°vernments, it will not be a matter of 
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ise, that the polity of Solon did not 
you himself, but that he himself saw, 
without the power of preventing it, the 
growing influence of Pisistratus, which 
terminated in tyranny and despotisin, 

But the wisdum of Lycurgus, the Spare 
tan legislator, and the excellency of his 
polity, ¢hiefly appears in effectually 
guarding against the licentiousness of de- 
mocracy on’ the one hand, and the op- 

ressien of despotism on the other, 
ices was so exactly balanced, and so 
checked and guarded on every hand, that 
no sooner.did one branch of the body 
politic overstretch its just limits, and aim 
at the ascendency, than the others com- 
bined to curb and restrain it. This af- 
forded: the surest pledge of stability and 
almost inyincible power; this rendered 
Sparta the bulwark of all Greece; this 
constituted the inhabitants of Lacedzmon 
a band of heroes, who feared not to com- 
bat singly the innumerable myriads of 
Persia. 

The British constitution, which has 
been so long and deservedly admired 
through the whole world,’ 13 formed in a 
great degree upon this model; since the 
three branches of the executive. power 
amougst us bear a close analogy to those 
of Sparta, and are calculated in the same 


saanner to preserve the balance of power. 


Besides the grand outline sketched by 


the raasterly hand ef Lycurgus, some of 


the more minute features of this civil 
code have been held in universal adini- 


ration, The'influence of education upon - 


the national character, and its importance 
to the state, did not escape the pene- 
trating sight of this. truly wise man. 
He felt the necessity of cleansing the 
fountain-head, in order that the streais 
might be rendered pure, or (to borrowa 


metaphor from the sacred. Scriptures) 


first to make the tree good, that its, fruit 
might be good also.. Such were the de- 
sigus of those laws which rendered the 
children the property of the state, which 
provided for their public education, by 
means of which patriotism, magnanimi- 
ty, and subordination, were instilled into 
their minds from the tenderest infancy. 
Nor should those- bold and decided 
measures be forgotten by which Lycure 
gS proposed to exclude from the com- 
Monwealth every incentive to luxury and 
‘vance. Avarice is a passion which so 


both public and private, that it is with 
the greatest reason, and by the highest 
authonty, called the root of All evil. 
However hazardous the step, Lycurgus 


Thé Lai's of Solén'and Lycurcus Contrasted.». 
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felt it to. be’ so.essential to the’ stabis 
lity of. his infant. commonwealth te 
suppress this passion, that he devised the 
most effectual means.of counteracting it, 
by. diminishing the motives of such wealth, 
and by inspiring a contempt for pome 
and splendour, fle at length succeeded 
to his utmost wishes; and thus: far more 
effectually guarded Laconia than if it had 
been surrounded by the! mast impregnas 
ble fortresses, i sad 

If an estimate of the excellence of .a 
constitution be deduced. from its permas 
nent effects, -that of Lycurgus has, ne 
common, claims. It. stood upwards. of 
500 years, during which period intestine 
ecommotions werg scarcely, known, nor 
did hostile armies dareto invade them 
If any foe presumed to attack them, they 
were either completely, subdued, or, co» 
vered with shame,. retreated, Sparta 
stood alone when all; the..other states of 
Greece either bowed to the shrine of 
wealth,: or to, the sceptre of despotic 
power, and defended with ber. blood the 
expiring liberties of Greece., Nor was she 
weakened by intestine commotions, or 
subjugated to, a foreign yoke, till the spie 
rit and. force of these wise, laws enacted 
by Lycurgus ,were lost; and her rigid 
simplicity was exchanged for.the,inebria- 
ting luxuries of foreign courts. * 
eid noe 4 OBSERVATORe 

; a a | 
‘For the Monthly Magazine. 

ABSTRACT Of a JOURNAL kept jn MARY- 

‘LAND, in the years 1805 and 1806, ~ 


LF needs, I think, no great ‘depth of 
prophecy to foretel the result. of the 


present contest. with France,:, By the 


preponderance of her power, she,,will 
over-run the continent with ber arms, as 


-England does the ocean with her, ships: 


_France will have an empire terra firme; 
England will have an empire . oceans 
incertiet infructuosi, France will have 
dominion over men—Enygland over fthe 
greatLeviathan. France will shut up the 
continent against the commerce of Eng- 
land—-and England will be the victim of 


false speculations, of bankruptcy, and of 


ruin, England will then wish she had 
kept herself in the bounds of moderation, 
and had pursued the arts of peace. She 
would have become more truly great in , 





Gentracts and debases the character, | 


* The writer of this interesting. paper is 
unknown to us, but. we wish him to contiaue 


his observations on this and other collgtera} 
subjects, at this time of such deep import- 


ance, a 


cotati 
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initividval happiness, and in national 
prosperity and glory, than. she has 
seadered herself terrible by arma :~ 
endl, awretched exile from the land of 
gay nativity, should have been spared ny 
wanderings, and the heart-rending excla- 
imation of, Ob, my country!” 

i pass on from this digression on Eng- 
lish commerce to that of America. As 
the pepple in. Bupope present the spec- 
tacle of preceding their old governments, 
im enlightened ideas, and in plans of 
sinctioration, ‘60 In America the govern- 
ment has held this precedence of the peo- 
ple since her revdlution. It lias been 
she opinion ofthe wisest men of the dif- 
ferent adimiristrations, that America 
should ‘have qiloughed her land before 
ghe ploughed ‘the ocean. They have 
thought, that agriculture was a pursuit 
move inauifestly necessary, more conge- 
mal to hep wants, more consonant to her 
republican institutions, and more fa- 
weurable to her political independence, 
her morality, prosperity, and happiness, 
than the pursuits of commerce. But 
America has been peopled with adven- 
turcrs from all’ quarters ef the globe, 
whose object has not been so much the 
‘enjoyment of hberty and a moderate 
‘wompetenee, ad the amussing af wealth ; 
and they have pursued commeree-as the 
amost rapid means of acquiring it. The 
Northern States, anda long line of coast 
to the, salathwand, extending two or three 
hundred miles to the west, aye completely 
commergial, The trqubles of the Euro- 


pean continent have given to America 


the carrying trade from the colonies to 
the mether countries ; 
whiel, she has obtained the greatest por- 
ticn of that in Europe, which was for- 
meriy shared by the English, the Dutch, 
and the Hanseatic Towns. From the 
same causes she has embarked very ex- 
tensively in the East ludia trades by 
which she supplies her own and the con. 
tinental market. Baltimore, which ten 
ore ago had but one ship in that trade, 

m3 now seventeen large ships of from 


' five to eight hundred tons burthen; and 


the other sea-ports have encreased their 
tunnage m a similar proportion. 

‘Fhis trade, it is true, drains the coun. 
try of her precious metals; to supply 
winch, she has substituted a large and 
@niensiwe paper currency, issued by nu- 
merous. banks, which are, 
gwily incorporated by the different state 
govrermments, and their capitals ascer- 
tuned and published. Many of the sub. 
stantial planters, to the distance of 


however, lc. 


iv addition to - 


two that France and England would seek 


or three hundred miles from the: sey 
coast, have been induced w embaniy 
mercannle speculations with the me 
chants of the sea-ports. They: name ing 
nothing to do, but to deposit thestiie 
deeds of their estates in the differey 
banks, and bave received paper 
or cash, in preportion to their ,y 
wihouc incurring any legal expense gf 
mortgage, deeds, &c. Many: of the sich 
capitalists of Burope, finding their com 
mercial, operations impeded by theway, 
have, transferred. their capitals to Ame 
tica, and have either formed newest 
blishments, or joined old ones, imondeny 
prosecute their object under thesu 
protection-of the neutralfiag. Suchar 
the powerful causes of the origin, the 
amazing and tapid encrease, and the 
prospenty of Ameriean commerce. lo 
etiects may be traced: in splendid esw 
blishments, numerous carriages, e 
equipages, magnificent buildings, andi 
all the conveniences, luxuries, dissipe 
tions, debaucheries, and diseases, of hu 
man life ! | 
But one of the most deleterious effect 
upon: the American character of such 
prosperous commerce, derived from the 
source of European: calamity, is nat only 
an heathenish: indifference to. war, buta 


‘criminal desire for its continuance, 9 


long as America steers her bark im peace 
and safety. En short, the apathy ef the 
Dutch, with ‘the villainy of the Affriean 
merchant, may be recognised im ts 


‘American dealer, ‘Ywo instances, 
‘amongst’ numerous others of this ‘ule 


blushing» depravity, I will, mention. 
call it unblushing, because at the ume 
that ail commerce i goods contrad 
of war, was interdicted by the Amencan 
government, between America andthe 


rebels of St. Domingo, at the: mverces 


sion and on the remonstrance of ‘the 
French ambassador, PE heard.a merchait 
of Baltimore say publicly, that he was™ 
the habit of supplying the rehels-with 
powder and: ball, wiitch he enclosed ™ 
casks, lined two or three inches ¢ 
with butter, and which were entered at 
the custom-house as butter, of course 
called so in the ship’s papers,. and’ passed 
as such tothe place of t ir destination. 
Another instance was that of a number 
of Philadelphia merchants, celebratig 
the birth-day of Dessalines; and-actually 
making a present of ‘the crown Ww 
was to encirde the brow of that inhuman 
aud savage monster. 


It migiit naturally enough be ex 
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is Snvolve America iti the fate of the minor 
rey European powers; and that they would 
had not be ata loss for causes or pretences 
ithe in the private conduct of her citizens, or 
eit in the public proceedings of her govern- 

ment, which would stimulate all those 
ic acts of aggression, spoliation, and in- 
2 of sults, which have evinced the implacable 






enmity of those two powers; their envy 







“ at her increasing commerce and pros- 
perity, and their studied desire and secret 

. machinations te compromise her peace, 

‘tap independence, and glory. 

ny This state of things has originated two 





parties, viz. the friends of peace, and 
those of war. The party for war is again 
split into two factions, viz. the English 
and the French. The friends of peace, 
at the head of whom is the government, 
are certainly the most numerous, the 
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» most enlightened, and respectable. It 
o is difficult to appreciate the relative 
ra strength, influence, and wealth, of the 
4 two factions. Perhaps an insight may 





be obtained by contrasting their opposite 
qualities. Ifthe English party be more 
mercantile and wealthy, the French is 
more numerous ; if the former have more 
good sense, the latter shews more vivas 
city and activity: if the English have 
the influence of wealth, the French has 
that of agreeable qualities, which mask 
its superior skill at intrigue, foresight, 
combination, and effect. At all events, 
the unjust causes of England and France, 
which they respectively defend, their 
mutual recriminations, their appeals to, 
and abuse of, the federal government, 
are calculated to give it considerable un- 
easiness and alarm. : 
The consequence will be, that she will 
find great difficulty in deciding upon the 
cause she has to pursue. The spoliations 
and aggressions upon her commerce will 
Continue and increase; it is highly ~pro- 
bable likewise that the events of the 
war will shut up the continent against 
England; and though France may not 
Wish to prevent America from trading 
with the continent,’ yet it will be under 
imitations ; she must not touch’at a Bri- 
= Port, por import upon the continent 
itish manufactures. The policy of 
England wi Sa sof 
sand will render this impossible to 
America, from her maritime superiority. 
England will force America to bring her 
eargoes to British ports, and through 
ne Custom-houses, before she is per- 
ted to re-export them to the conti. 
an If America submit.to this, her 
will nen is a dead letter, as she 
iT pail across the Atlantic to acquiesce 
Mostury Mag. No. 210, 












Astronomical Query: 
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in and embrace a species of taxatino 


nical than that 
she encountered 
and watied through a revolutionary war, 
And if she do not submit to it, her com- 
merce is neutralised. The only wise 
course which she can now, and must 
then, pursue, will be to close her intere 
course with the belligerents, till they 
listen to the voice of reason. She can’ 
do better without their manufactures 
and their empoisoned luxuries, than they: 
can do without her flour, rice, and tim~ 
ber. Let her withhold these precious 
necessaries but for a short time, though 
many American merchants may be ruq« 
ined, the West Indies will cry out for 
bread, the belligerents will be brought 
to their senses by famine. AS pk 
America shall preserve the lives of her 
citizens, her territorial riches, . het 
eace, independence, and happiness. 
t will likewise. be a powerful stimulus to 
her domestic manufactures. Bat the. 
reverse of this picture is to be dreaded. 
It is to be feared, from. the influence of 
the two war factions, even in the nationak 
councils, and from the fluctuating events 
of the war, that the negociations with 
the belligerents will necessarily: @ 
of a double-faced policy: she will have 
to conciliate’ both; and in the attempt 
she may find it impracticable.' Her 
policy will be oscillating, shé will make 
jaws and abrogate them; and: thus, by 
being the butt of the implacable hatred 
and envy of the belligerents, she. will 
become the scorn and contempt of here 
self and the world. . | 
——— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazines 
SIR, Oe 
WT is a striking peculiarity’ that our 
A. moon always presents nearly the same 
face towards the earth; and it has been 
ascertained that the satellites.of. Jupiter, 
and the largest of those of Saturn, are 
similarly circumstanced as to their ree 
spective primaries:, whence, it seems 
reasonable to infer, that the. case is the 
same with all other secondary planets; 
and such appears to be the opinion of our 
best astronomers. 
. At first it might seem that this must be 
disadvantageous to the miaor planets, as 
one half of their surface can never: re- 
ceive any benefit from the light reflected 
by their. primaries; while: all parts of 
those primaries enjoy, successively, the 
beautiful and useful light afforded by the 
secondaries.. It can scarce indeed ,be 
doubted, but that the inhabitants.of one 
R hemisphere 


more degrading and t 
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hemisphere possess a considerable. ad, 
vantage over those of the other in. this 
respect; but we may be confident. that 
the wisdom and goodness of the Creator 
bad some important end in view, whereb 
these globes are, upon the whole, greatly 
benefited. by the above arrangement. 
Not having met with any opinion, or 
conjecture, formed upon this subject, I 
therefore beg to propose asa 


Query—** What benefit, of consequence, 
is attained, or (which is the-same) what 
important inconvenience is avoided, by the 
secondary planets, from their having always 
the same hemisphere turned towards their 
primaries,” 
Copernicus, Jun. 
er 

Zo the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
- SIR, 

HE part of Spain called Lusitania, is 
T by some derived trom its herbage; 
but generally this country is said to come 
from Luz, an almond. ‘*A modern 
etymologist, however, is said to derive it 
from Luz and Tani, or Tana, an almond 
and fig.” , 

Herodotus observes, that the Cynesii 
wwhabited the sea-coast on the Atlantic, 
aud the Celtz the interior. 

Of the first of the above, Iberia comes 
from Az, the sea or water, changed to Iv, 
asia the river Ivel, and this to Ib, asin 
the rivers Ibber and Iber. Er is Celtic 
for border, end, point, &c. Ia is terri« 
tory: Iberia then implied the Seaor Water 
Border Territory, and included, I suppose, 
allSpain, Tothis Celi wasadded. The 
Promontory of Galicia was otherwise 
called Promontorium Celticum., The 
word Col, is head. It is often written 
Cal and Gal, as in the instances:befores 
mentioned, and in this very head-land, 
Jn numberless instances a is written e, as 
may be seen inLhoyd’s Archeologia. A 
is indeed called the changeable vowel 
froin ¢ being so often written far it in old 
names. Hence then Cad became Cel 
Kel, and often. Kil, andveach of these 
would mean hill, head). or end; as the 
eur of this very head-land proves, The 
syllable Ic takes T in the word Celtica 
an the same manner as Iror Ireland take 
@ ¢ in Ceantire, an head-land ; Promonto- 
rum Celticum is translated Cape Finis. 
terre, the End’s Land, or the Land's End 
Ain Celt, in Celticum, the Head at sea 
or the End at land,. took its name from 
aS situation; the Celti of Spain were 
therefore named trom this head and its 
songauation, and not from a.Celtic peo. 
pie, —_ have been supposed. to give 





name to this country, Galicig, be 
synonyme of Celtica, Pie) a, . 
planation. But to return: Celt Iberia, 
from the above, implies the Water Borg 
Head Territory. It is said by all writey 
that Arragon was Celt Iberia; but 

this country were a part, Arragonis nota 
translation of it. : 

With the assertion of Herodotus, tha 
the Cynesii inhabited the sea-coast, ang 
the Celtz the interior, I cannot agree; 
the word Cyn implies head, es is, water ig 
this word; and the Cynesii were dwe, 
lers at the Water Head. But we hav 
proved the Celta, or the Head Inhabis 
tants, to be dwellers at the same Water 
Head, and therefore they were the.samg 
people.. The ancients were, very, ofes 
incorrect in their descriptions, Appian, 
who wrote an history, of Spain, or of Spay 
nish Wars, makes the Ebro empty itself 
into the Bay of Biscay. 

Espana, Ispana, or Hispana, is de 
rived from Is, water, as in the, wor 
Island, (Water Land) as in the river Isis 
or in the river Isel. Pan ig a variation 
of Pen, a head ; as Ham is of Hem, bor 
der: so, that Espana is a translation of 
Cynes; and the rabbits, thoygh numer 
ous, gave names to their holes only, ang 
not to the kingdem. 

In Lusitania the herbage may be good; 
but we should not mistake a coat for it 
owner, The figs and almonds toa an 
very plentiful; but these. make better 
a etymons,. Lusitania comes 
from Los, a tail or.end, Zin. land, and Ja 
country; and) the, word, means no; more 
than the Land’s End Territory. 4# 
or Lysbon, also comes, from Los, a tail ot 
end, dna describes the; land on these 
belonging to this settlement. The word 

ny isa variation of fonn, land, which 
is often changed to.Von,. Bon, and even 

Portugal is another name for this cout 
try: we have seen that Galis head pom 
or end;. and, Port, of which: Porta may 
be the:plural, is not.very difficult; this" 
either a bank, or. a-road, &c.; and) when 
applied. to a stream. it may. be rende 
the Water Road or Port; and Porta may 
be the Ports; but, if so, Portugal. means 
the Port’s Head’ Lend. But. theaaae 
may be otherwise rendered. ee 

Gaul,—I willnawearry my colonists mite 
France; and here we: have to encompler 
a figure of rhetoric; in Gallia: Cele’ 
Gallia comes from Gal, am, head, 
da, tertitory or countey, Ln likemasmnes 
the Galje word Gaile fimpliesia 22 
Pyece.” But it is said by authors —<y" 
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ts demonstrated next to mathematical 
certainty, that this country was eopled 

Gomer’s posterity. The probability 
of this I will not dispute, but I have seen 
no such proof as heré mentioned. Be 
this however as it-may, the Celtes or 
Gauls are said “ actually to be derived 


from the Gomerians.” 1 will set this in 


its proper light. 
en ‘oan, mountain or head, (which 
is often changed to Cal and Gal, when it 
takes another syllable, ) ‘be changed into 
Cav, and this to Cam, as in the Cambri; 
and into Cam or Cym, as in the Cumbri 
or Cymbri; these changes. will be the 
sane in analogy with Tad, Tax, and 
Tum, words for water or stream, derived 
from Tamh, or Tavs and the syllables 
Cam, or Cum, will, in composition, im- 
ly the same as Cau, Cal, or Gal, a 
head, hill, point, or end. But as Al, 
high, takes D in Dal, a dale, and V in 
Vale; so Cav, Cam, and Cum, will be 
found im some nanies to imply a cavity 
or hollow: and, in a'similar way, the roots 
of words for depths, are’ often derived 
from those for heights. A Combe, 
(sometimes written Cwm and Cum,) isa 
corner, which includes a valley or bot- 
tom, and is surrounded on every side, 
except one, by a ridge of Hill Land. 
The word Cubhar, or Cumar, is corner ; 
but let us suppose that, instead of a raised 
corner, or height, which this often im- 
plies, you conceive a similar hollow. 
The word Cum, or Combe, will in this 
ease be the hollow: the syllable Ar is 


the land, and the same as Jc, or Tic, in 


Celtica. There is in Devon a Combe, 
into which several small ones terminate ; 
these lands are therefore called the Cu- 
mart. In like manner the word Cel 
may sometimes inaply a bottom in names, 


and the Celtici and the Cumari may be | 


Supposed the same people; but in this 


we have been totally mistaken. For . 


towns on streams constantly took syno. 
nymous names, and these were distin- 
guished, not by their like meanings, but 
by their different spellings ; and although 
the same names Of one country were 
found in another, it did not follow that 
the people of the ne were the same as, 
or alhed to, the people of the other. Tt 
was tle same by these ‘people, the Celtici 
andthe Cumari, I have proved that the 
Seatures of Spain gave name to the Celts, 
or Gauls, of that country; I must do the 
same of the Cimbri. “But first 1 mast 
shew how the word Cambri, or Cimbri, 
48 formed; I -have given what Mons. 

frou says af it, The Romans, to ex. 


press this word with less syllables, used 
the fetter b for a or u, and thus Cumar, 
or Cumur, in which thesyllable ur meant 
border land, or land, they expressed by 
Cumbr; and hence the word Cumari was 
expressed by Cumbri. There are se- 
verat head lands, or corners, which are 
said to have taken names from the Cum- 
bri: these are enumerated in our dicti- 
onaries of proper names, and from these 
I will select Cimbria, part of the coun 
try now called Denmark, and which 
takes the natne Cimbrica Chersonesus, 
This name is certainly, Mr. Eniton, 
nearly allied in rhetorical analogy to 
Gallia Celtica, The point of Jand whioh 
gave these Cimbri name is Jutland: you 
can scarcely select a point of land which 
answers to its old name better; its new 
one is a translation of the old. Jutland 
gives name to the Jutlanders; and the 
Cumar, or Corner Land, gave name to the 
old Cumari, of ‘this region. I will, Mr. 
Editor, give no further proofs of -this 
plain case. The mathematical certainty 
‘therefore ‘of Gomer’s posterity peopling 
Jutland is very uncertain: we. shall 
hereafter find how it peopled France. 

In the dispersion of mankind, and the 
settlement of the earth, the Bible is our 
only safe guide. In other books we 
‘combat all sorts of fables; but, from the 
Tames in these compared with situa. 
tions, a vocabulary may be formed of afl 
the old Celtic terms which refer to the 
‘features of nature ; and from these should 
‘all names be compared and analysed. 

I have repeatedly mentioned in what 
I have written that ambiguities arise not 
from common words of a particular lan- 
guage, when referred to common things ; 
for these are formed and varied to convey 
‘common ideas only. But in the know. 
‘ledge of proper names, necessarily formed 
‘for every particular district, and fur every 
‘local purpose, the number and variations 
of which exceed our ordinary conception, 
and whose roots, only in the common 
language, often. denote the names of 
places, and of natural things, we are very 
deficient. Let me illustrate this by @ 
late author’s derivation ef Corycus. 

“ Corycts,” says he, “ is a Jofty moun- 
tain near Teos, and not far from Erythra; 
it is said to abound with, crocusses ;” 

« Ultima Coryco que cadit aura Craco.”” 
« Choruchim,” he says, “* is Hebréw for. 
these flowers, and from this word, slightly 
charged by the Greeks, [ conceive the 

“mountajn to have been named.” 
‘IT have often charged ple ta see 
that there is an agreement between things 
‘ . - “+ oe » aul 
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and their old names. The covering of a 
man is fastened with buttons, and these 
are often numerous, and so contrived as 
at once to be of use and an ornament. 
But we call not man a button, because 
his taylor has bedecked him with buttons; 
nor should we call a hill a crocus, be- 
cause nature has adorned it with cro- 
cusses. 

Cor is a name used in the composition 
for even the highest hills and heads of the 
world. This word is derived the same 
as Cau, in which the u is generally 
changed to / or r, when a syllable fol- 
lows: and hence Cau, Cal, Col, and Cor, 
imply the same. But each of these is 
derived from the root A, an hill, pro- 
nounced Au, which, to form a proper 
name for an head or hill, takes a casa 
prefix. Prefixes were either given to 
form proper names only, or to convey 
some additional meanings to their roots, 
At present they are not fully understood, 
bot I will hereafter explain these as far 
as Iam able. The word Ic is a rvot for 
Jand or territory ; and the Hill Territory is 
the import of Carolee. 

I have proved that the lands of Spain 
gave name to its inhabitants the Celts, 
and not the inhabitants to the lands, as 
all authors, both ancient and modern, 
from not understanding the imports of 
names they have written upon, have su 

osed, I shall therefore have little trou- 

le to prove the same of Gaul. I have 
already shewn that Gal, in Galicia, and 
Cel, or Kel, in Celtica, were the same. 
That the syllable Ic, in Galicia, takes a ¢ 
in Celtica, which are names for the same 
tract in Spain, in the same manner as 
En or An land, takes a ¢ in tan, which 
is also land. The syllable Gal taken 
‘singly became Gaul; but the word Cel 
taking the letter ¢ from the second sylla- 
ble in Celtica, became Celt. The Celts 
and Gauls were therefore the same men. 
The end of the known world was not only 
Spain, nor did this kingdom contain all 
ts head-lands. Gaullia contained also 
much head-land ; and its derivation from 
Cal, or Gal, a head, is as reasonably in- 
ferred from its figure, running on the 
ae and 6n the’ north towards 

e sea in one conti: 
land of Spain, See ee 8, the 


I have said that tl 
was considered as an '€ coast of France 


' end or h 

continent; ‘but some of this mo ie 
Jow, and some added by time ‘at the 
mouths of its rivers in the Netherlands 
The word Cal, or Kel, applied to heads 
m general; but Bel implies border of 


mouth, The Belge lay on the border of 








Cumbri, or Gymbri, &c. (March), 


the Rhine; and in time thegeneral nang 
reached the coast. The border on th 
Netherlands was low, and they tran, 
latedit Low Lands. On the coast of Hi. 
land the land lay underneath 
they translated this Hollow Land, The 
word Bel, signifying a border, might im 
ly a high or a low one from its root; and 
ear these translations. The 
were therefore named from their situ. 
tions, as well as the Celia, . 

Gallia then came from Gal, a head, 
and Ja, land or territory, and. mean 
the Head Territory. The Celta, Celtic, 
Galli, Cumari, or Cumbri, were the 
dwellers within the dominions to which 
the heads, or head-lands, gave name, 
Let us put Gual, for Gaul, and we shall 
have Guallia, or Wallia, which will also 
mean the head-territory, and Wales wil 
mean The Heads. We have, Mr. Editor, 
all our districts, ancient and modem, 
known to be named according to the im 
ports of their principal features ; two only 
excepted, Wales and Scotland, Butare 
there any sufficient reasons for excepting 
these ? T bellens no good ones. Wales 
is very appropriately named. 

But following these principles, I hew 
some readers exclaim “ that we shall not 
be enabled to .trace the inhabitants ol 
Europe -to their present lands.” . To 
which I answer, that where we cannot 
rationally, we shall be unwise to attempt 
it; the best way of tracing a people is 
from its history, and a comparison of its 
language with the languages of other ne 
tions, The descent on this island of in- 
habitants from the “ Land of Pits and 
Pools,” seems like a cradle story. We 
have, however, every where to encounter 
such stories. Livy, the father of Roman 
History, derived the Apennines from 
Hannibal Penninus; Tacitus, Casar, and 
other Roman historians, give proo 
the same knowledge in the imports of 
names; all these give you details of a 
variety of strange things. . Plutarch has 
a chapter on the names of rivers, moult 
tains, &c. he derives the names 
rivers from heroes which were drow 
in them; he then relates a story of ama 
vellous stone found in each stream: § 
next gives you the names their principal 
mountains derived from the most fanci 
Stories. We read his accounts as #e 
old romances, not to seek informatloRs 
but to admire the invention of the author. 
If we yo further back into antiquitys * 
Are stil disappointed; if we return t? 
later times, we find tales of which Lam 


ashamed. ) 
When old errors are attacked, people 
Ww 
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who are attached to them, collect around 
their temples, not to defend truth, but 
theiridols. For a time it will be so with 
those who hold the commonly-received 
opinions of the descent of nations. His- 
tory will be searched to support their edi- 
fice; fiction will be brought against 
fact: and nothing will convince a few, 
until they find their writings fixed on the 
shelves, with books of magic, witchcraft, 


and astrology. A. B. 
a 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
SIR, 


N this enlightened age, in this epoch 
of novelty and invention, while the 
arts are attaining a perfection hitherto 
unknown, it is Curious to see with what 
tenacity the advocates of ancient music 
adhere to their old notions and favourite 
masters, They set up the works of Han- 
del and Corelli as the models of excel- 
lence, and scruple not to speak of the 
music of the present day in terms of 
contempt and disgust. 

By what pretensions these partizans 
arrugate to themselves the standard of 
perfection, I know not; but they remind 
us of the Spartans who cut off the four 
strings from the lyre of Timotheus, They 
would dictate their own ideas of taste, 
and prescribe the boundaries of science ; 
but when* philosophers, and lecturing 
musicians, add weight to these opimions 
by entering their denunciations against a 
system they obviously don’t understand, 
I think jt only necessary to point out some 
of the excellencies of modern music, to 
prove its superiority, and the want. of 
fecling in its opponents. 

Music, like all other arts, is progres- 
sive, and its improvements inay be traced 
through a period of more than two thou- 
saud years. In the -time of the Greeks 
it was thought to be.in high perfection, 
but we need only examine the structure 
‘of their instruments, to prove its com- 
parative rudeness and simplicity. 

The elements, or simple notes of the 
scale, have experienced no improvement, 

hey are the same now as in the days of 

Pythagoras; but it is matter of great 





_"* 


“In the lectures of the late Dr. Moyse, 
now read by Mr. Nicol, I was much surprised 
to hear the modern music called a senseless 
Jargon, and compared to the tricks and jug- 
gles of a mountebank that might astonish, 
but never could please. The speculations of 
oe Philosopher go still farther: he esta- 

ishes discord to be musical evil, and concord 
musical good, and infers that much vice may 


be “pprehended from the frequent use of the 
Q Music! 
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surprise that the art of combining sounds 
did not take place til about the fifteenth 
century. 

Muris, Fairfax, and Bird, were the 
first musicians who laid the foundations 
of the harmonic science. Handel, Pure 
cel, aad Corelli, gave it scale, system, 
and arrangement; but the completion of 
the work was reserved for the immortal 
Haydn, who bas spread out the edifice 
to the skies, and environed with the de. 
lights of melody. 

The leading characteristics of the im- 
proved music depend upon new admix- 
tures of sound to an extent hitherto une 
known. If we search into the old au. 
thors, we shall not find a combivation 
that exceeds four ingredients, whereas 
the present discoveries fully authorize 
the use of the chord of the thirteenth, 
which is a compound of all the notes of 
the scale. In what way the five remain- 
ing semitones may be employed, it is 
left for succeeding ages to determine. 

Another prominent feature is the fre. 
quent use of acombination of four minor 
thirds, constituting the chord of the ex- 
treme flat 7th. By this agent the most 
intricate harmony is solved; it is a mene 
struum in which all the chords are che- 
mically changed, and in the hands of a 
master it is the key that Jeads us through 
the winding recesses to the unexplored 
chamber of harmony. 

Having slightly hinted at these discover- 
Jes,it is requisite to pointoutsome improve- 
ments in the department of melody that 
have much tended to increase its operation 
and sympathetic effects upon the mind. 
In the time of Handel and Scarlatti, and 
prior to the invention of the piano-forte, 
the composer had no helps to his genius 
but what the harpsichord would afford ; 

and, as this instrument, from its mecha. 
nical structure, is devoid of expression, 
it was only serviceable in the combina- 
tion of sound. But the piano-forte at 
once combiites with this power the graces 
of enunciation, Its improvements have 
kept pace with the genius of the age, 
and it has powerfully lent its aid in 
giving birth to the most passionate and 
exquisite species of song. ‘Though im- 
perfect, it has taught the voice and 
violin to give a new utterance to sounds, 
and to divulge a tenderness that softens 
and refines the heart of man. 

' Musical enunciation may be said to be 
still in its infancy, and its faculty of ut- 
terance and inflexion is apparently with. 
out bounds, . I have experienced with 
delight the indescribable impression which 
Catalami imparts to the ecard 
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her voice; but the effect istoo evanescent 
to be caught, and too perceptible to be 
lost, even in the ears of dullness, If I 
appeal to my recollection for an idea, I 
sould cal! it a capricious and happy de- 
Yangement of time and place. In vain 
may the Croypheus of the band attempt 
to follow her through these scintillations 
of voice: his powers are great, and 
though he is the first star of the constel- 
fation in which he-shines, yet bis light is 
Jost in the splendour of this divine lu- 
minary. 

It has served our purpose to speak of 
hatmony as a chemical combination of 
sound ; but we shall now take notice of 
a grand effect which the new music pos- 
sesses, from the judicious appointment 
aod combination of the various imstru- 
ments in a full orchestra. 

In the time of Handel, it ts true that 
the same assemblage of instruments oc- 
curred, but it was simply a congress of 
musical machines. The author never 
consulted the power or genius of the 
imstruments; the bassoon was called 
wpon to move in the graceful inflexions 
of the violoncello, and the trumpet to 
wrestle with the violin; often whole pas. 
sages were out of the verge of possibility, 
Toany so upcongenial as to be played 
with difficuRy, and all were'so ill digested 
aS to-encumber un effect they were in- 
tended to improve. 

The powers of imstruments vary in- 
finitely more than the voices of men: 
their size and magnitude, their peculiar 
Structure and force, give them a marked 
distinctness and character. 

It was a prime consideration with the 
great masters, to consult the species and 
style of voice of the singers for whom 
they wrote. This fact may be exem- 
P ified by turning to the works of Han- 
del, Purcel, Pergolesi, and Croft; but it 
never occurred to any one of these to 
write for the instruments they employed: 
%t was left for the immortal Haydn to 
embody the ideas of the poet, 

** The soft-complaining flute 

In dying notes discovers 

The woes of hopeless lovers, 

Whose dirge is whispered by the warb- 

ling lute.” 
To exemplify what has heen stated, we 
must Open that treasure of musical sube 
himity, the Oratorio of the Creation, 
Here we find every voice and instrument 
conspiring to raise the mind of man to 
contemplate the wonderful works of God. 

The exquisite feeling in the songs, and 

taste displayed in the accompani- 
Ht, €aceeds in beauty every thing we 
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have hitherto felt ‘or conceived, Te 
collision of the trumpets arid trotibins. 
and thie awful motion of the bass, render 
the chorusses ternfic and grand, "Phy 
concluding movement of The heating 
are telling the glory of God, is peiuea 
with a majesty of thought that transdend 
the powers of musical expression. With 
our present means we can scarcely ‘pr. 
duce a shade of what the imagination 
the musician would intend. |. 
The volume of sound that is wanted 
in the bass, and that is requisite to give 
an amplitude of idea, must be’ 
for in instruments as yet unknown, 
Were it necessary’ to bring farther i. 
lustrations of the great powers of the new 
music compared with that of ‘the an 
cients, we might attempt a description 
of the chaos, which opens the work we 
have been quoting. It commences with 
all the known instruments, displayed id 
twenty-three distinct parts. After these 
areamalgamated in one tremendous note, 
a slight motion is ‘made perceptible in 
the lower parts of the band, to represent 
the rude masses of nature-in a state of 
chaos. Amidst this turbid modulation, 
the bassoon is the first that makes a 
effort to rise and extricate itself from the 
cumbrous mass: the sort of motion with 
which it ascends, communicates a like 
disposition to the surrounding materials; 
but this is stifled by the falling of the 
double basses and the contrafagotto. 
In mingled confusion the clarinet 
struggles with more success, and the 
etherial flutes escape into air. A dit 
position verging to order is seen and 
felt, and every resolution would intimate 
shape and adjustment, but not a concord 
ensues! After the volcanic eruptions of 
the clarini and trombones, some arrange 
ment is promised; ‘a ‘precipitation fol 
lows of the discordant sounds, and leaves 
a misty effect that happily expresses the 
“ Spirit of God moving upon the face F 
the waters.” At the frat, “ Let there be 
light?” the instruments are unmuted, 
and the audience is lost in the refulgenc® 
of harmony. : 
Many who have heard ‘these sublime 
effects with surprise, think there is 1 
thing left for genius to do, and tha 
Haydn has lived long enough to, perlect 
the art in which he excelled. On the 
contrary, these emanations of genius 
have opened to us new fields of disco 
very, and it is fortunate for science, that 
he is succeeded in this elevated walk of 
Composition by his pupil Beethoven. 
This author, who is-new the first mastet 
living, is bred up purely in the new 


school 
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and possesses great and original 
upon Thoughless perfect than Haydn, 
disdains co imitate .him; his genius 
loves to rove in. the darkest recesses of 
modulation, which impart.to his.compo- 
sitions a peculiar strength and rudeness; 
and the science which has been nursed 
in the lap of Italy, is now masculizing in 
the regions of the North. 

I cannot conclude these. observations 
upon the new music, without paying a 
tribute to the memory of Mozart. For 
feeling and expression, this favourite of. 
the Muses may be denominated the Do- 
minichino of our art; and during the short 
time that he flourished, exhibited the 
most exquisite flights of fancy. The 
attire of his melodies are unrivalled for 
grace and simplicity ; and since his death 
it is said, that Haydn has affirmed his: 
compesitions to be the models of the 
most refined elegance, and that in his 
old age he was studying the works 
ef his pupil. His imagination has in« 
fused a sablimity into the opera, that 
now renders it the highest of all intel- 
lectual pleasures; and it is to be lament 
ed that a great nation like England has 
not talent or ability sufficient to repre- 
sent and ‘perform any of the works of this 
great master. 

We are still doomed to listen to the 
efieminate strains of Italy, and the nur- 
sury-songs of Pucito, while the gorgeous 
and terrific Don Juan, and the beautiful 
: Clemenza di Tito, lie unopened and un- 
known to thousands, But the same 

apathy that I have censured in the stu- 
dents of the old school, with a mixture 
ef puerility is found to prevail within: 
the walls of the first theatre in the world 5: 
and it is matter of curious moment 
that we are now in possession of the 
very works that are to form the acme 
of theatrical representation. in a suc- 
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AXIOMS tn favour of RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 
and TOLERATION, 


I. 
Sp ericnows tests keep out of office 
only the conscientious and sincere, 
and they are never any bar to. the ad- 
mission of unconscientious and-unprin. 
Cipled persons, 
aj *" wag, 
If men perform their social duties 
faish fully, and in obedience to the laws, 
tliey do all that the state gah with: pro- 


briety demand ‘er expeet-ef thems * 
‘ tow oy Oo 
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IIT. ' 
Iv is the privilege of every. well-disposed 
Citizen to participate in the satisfaction 
and in the glory of serving his country. 
Iv. 

It is aright of every man to share the 
rewards of the community of which he 
forms.a part, and which .arise from res 
venues towards which he contributes bis 
due proportion. 
Ve 

Greater caution. ought not to be used 
in regard to such as are admitted inte 
executive offices, than are. required of 
the members of the two houses of par. 
liament, who are not obliged to receive 
the sacrament to enable them to vote ig 
either house. | 

VI. 
. Arefusal to take the sacrament, frony 
conscientious’ motives, can by no means 
render a person suspected, much jesm 
disaffected, to the government. 
, Vil. 

The sacramental. test. is not a mere 
form, but is equivalent to a solema sub» 
scription of all.the articles of faith, dis« 
cipline, and worship, of the church of 
England. . 
VIII. 

If it. be a crime not to take the sacras 
ment according to the usage of the churels 
of England, every one ought to be pus 
nished: for not doing it; if it be no crimey 
those who’are capable and are judged fit 
for employments, ought not to be punished’ 
by a law of exclusion, for not doing thag 
from which it is no criine to forbear, 

1X. 

To set a stigma on men for religious 
Opinions is an act of intolerance; to 
divest them of rights, or subject them ta 
penalties, is an act of persecution. 


Xe we. hs . 

' Jealous and illiberal policy  againsa 
dissentients, makes those enemies 
to the church who.otherwise would on! 
be: non-conformists.. The church can 
never be in. danger. till the-opmions of 
a large portion of the people are adverse. 
to its. principles. ! 

XI. 

Religion and government are. so en~ 
tirely distinct, that. what supports, the 
one, destroys the other. By power go- 
vernment subsists, but by force. tug 
religion is subverted. 

7 XI. : 

Good governments can only be sup.’ 
ported by good laws; true religion cap 
only- be» presorved-by making no buman 
laws about it. : 

1 XIIf. 
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XIII. 

Though the doctrines of an established 
church may be true, and its commands 
reasonable, yet, if aman believes the 
one and obeys the other, because en- 
joined by theveivil power, his belief 
arises out of the willof men, not from the 
grace of God; and his obedience is 
merely civil, not religious. 

XIV. 

If it be contended that government 
ought to provide for the public support 
ef religion, it does not follow that uni- 
formity is necessary. 

xv. 

Were it conceded that a particular 
mode of faith and worship is necessary, 
it does not follow that it ought to be 
maintained by excluding persons of other 
—— from public trusts, It would 

e sufficient that it were supported by a 
general fund, 

XVI. 

The property of the church is the real 
property of those who at present possess 
H, and the reversionary property of every 
family in the kingdom: a stronger bar. 
mer than tests and jealous policy. 

XVII. 

Scotland affords a refutation of the 
adage “ No bishop, no king,” and the 
rights of any members of a community 
Ought not to be taken away as security 
against hypothetical dangers. 

XVIII. 

No man should be regarded as cri- 
minal for adopting religious opinions, 
which force themselves upon his convic- 
tions by the strength of their own evi- 
dence. 

it XIX. 

Religious opinions can never be detri- 
mental to society ; if they are true, they 
ought to be propagated, that they may 
be universally adopted; and if false, that 
they may be confuted. 

XX. 

_ When ‘no civil duty is violated, no 
eiwil punishment or privation can be 
justly inflicted. When religious notions 
become personally injuriqus to others it 
1s then only that they become cognizable 
by the civil magistrate, ™ 

: XX1. 

Persecution, or intoleran 
on a princi 
themselves 


ce, is founded 
ple by which men arrogate to 
‘selves the faculty of knowing 
mets Opimions, ang of foreseein 
consequences which m 
from them, 


ng other 
g all the 
ust or will flow 


Nov, 1810, Common Sense, 
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For the Monthiy Magazing, ., 

The uistory of LITERATURE, from ty 

earliest PERLOD till the DESTROCHDy 

of the ROMAN EMPIRE. 

O trace the various gtadations of 
excellence, to behold one period 

adding its own discoveries to the 
rience of another, and to observe th 
progress of each successive age in wis 
dom and science, is a disquisition in 
the highest degree useful and entertain. 
ing to a liberal mind. Even a partial 
investigation into the progress of ims 
provement, is, to a man of business, an 
agreeable relaxation ; to him who is not 
confined for subsistence to any patti. 
cular profession, it is a pleasant, if nota 
necessary, source of employment; to the 
philosopher it affords matter of wonder 
and admiration, and lays a foundation 
for the most interesting discoveries, © , 

An enquiry into the rise and “progress 
of literature, with which the arts and 
Sciences are intimately connected, is, 
perhaps, the most interesting that can 
be offered to our notice. We can co. 
template man at first rude and unre. 
strained; afterwards obliged by neces 
sity to submit to laws, and cultivate the 
arts of social life; while his advances 
ment in science and the Jiberal arts, 
kept pace with his proficiency in virtue 
aud cultivation. This, we know, has 
ever been the case in the original fore 
mation of states and empires. It is also 
gratifying to observe, from what small 
beginnings, and by what slow gradations, 
the most polished nations have arisen 
from the greatest depths of ignorance 
and barbarity, to the utmost. heights 
learning and politeness, There are re 
volutions in the literary as well as in the 
political world, an. enquiry into wh 
would afford equal pleasure to the curious 
or inquisitive observer. . The decay of 
learning and knowledge is generally rapid 
in proportion to its advancement: hence 
nations succeed each other inliteraryem»> 
nence, as well as in political superiority. 

However necessary, useful, and enters 
taining, the disquisition may be ito 
which Lam about to enter, it has been 
very little touched upon, for a very 
ver reason. The nature of the un 
taking appears to present innum 
abvtanion to its oe The difficulty 
of obtaining materials for a work of this 
kind, and of arranging them when 
tained, deters the more wealthy writers) 
while poor ones have the additional dis 
advantages to combat—of want of times 


. and want of money. “ It is. a painful 


consideration: 
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‘deration,” says sir William Jones, 
rr. papel of literature, by far 
the most laborious of any, leads to no 
real benefit or true glory whatsoever, 
Poetry, science, letters, when they are 
not made the sole business of life, may 
become its ornaments In prosperity, an, 
its most pleasing consolation in a change 
of fortune; but if a man addicts himself 
emtirely to learning, and hopes by that 
either to raise a family, or to acquire. 
what.so many wish for and so few ever 
obtain-an honourable retirement in his 
declining age, he will find, when it is too 
Jate, that he has mistaken his path ; that 
other labours, other studies, are neces- 
sary; and that unless he can assert his 
own independence in active life, it wall 
avail him little to be fayoured by the 
Jearned, esteemed by the eminent, or. 
recommended even .by kings.” A disr 
quisition of this kind resembles an exten 
sive territory, in which are scattered in 
profusion all the beauties of nature, 
whose extent deters the.dull and inde- 
lent from entering it ; while the pleasant 
objects which it presents to view, fully 
repay the active and persevering for their 
labour. 

The delights and advantages resulting 
from literary acquisitions are yniversally 
acknowledged. There are few su igno- 
rant as to be unable to extol them, and 
few so uncultivated as not to wish for 
their enjoyment. They are the general 
topics of discourse, the, general subjects 
of declamation. This general confessian 
of the utility of literature, renders edu- 
cation more general ; education promotes 
the diffusion of knowledge and learning; 
which contributes to general happiness, 


by affording a source of useful occupation | 


aud rational entertainment. | 
[t is delightful ro observe, in the.ocaan 
of time, some few who have been able to 
elevate themselves above the undistin- 
guished mass with which it is covered, 
without possessing any previous advan- 
Adages superior to those of their fellaw- 
combatants; and when they sank, have 
left a mark which not even succeeding 
storms could eyadicate. Those were the 


duen who have soared.above the common 


‘Face of mortals, and to whose elevation 
we look up with awe and admiration. 
shall now endeavour to give an ac- 
ertat of the progress of literature fram 
- earliest periods to the annihilation of 
€ Roman.empire, which, together with 
destruction of the. Alexandrian |li- 
na occasioned the suspension .of Ji- 
The penand sciences. 
ask which I now undertake.is of 
Moray Mag, No, 210, _— 
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such a nature, as to.require that I should 
expatiate a little on. the history of the 
periees which haye been most Selcbtated 
or producing examples of literary emis 
nence. Indeed, without an acquaintance 
with the historical events of the in 
which any great writer, flourished, and . 
without a knowledge of what peculiar 
advantages. he enjoyed, or of what | 
culiar disadvantages he laboured under, 
we are destitute of a great additional 
source of pleasure. For instange, there 
are,few so totally devoid of taste, as t 
be unable to relish the great and Bok 
beauties of Homer, although they be ig- 
norant of his life, and of the circumes 
Stances of the times in which he lived, 
But how greatly must their . surprise, 
pleasure, and adiniration, increase, when | 
they ar® informed that the author of 
poems, which evince a most. luxuriant 
imagination combined with the greatest 
knowledge of nature, and most extensive , 
acquaintance with the manners of man- 
kind, lived at a barbarous period, when 
his native country, Greece, was turn by 
internal commotipns; and that he was a 
wanderer, and blind during a, great page 
of his life. lee 
This undertaking requires nejther any 
peculiar effusions of fancy, nor any re- 
markable felicity of diction. It however 
requires a considerable degree of dili- 
gence, in order to collect sufficient . le 
terary facts and biographical anecdotes; 


some judgment wil also be necessary 
to select aud arrange the materials, when 


obtained. If, therefore, my, readers will 
allow me the credit, of _ possessing these 
two qualifications, I shall consider the 
time and trouble fully repaid. 

In the execution of this plan, I shall 


probably .ivtroeduce critiques, on the 


works ef different authors, and compa- 
risons of the respective merits of many, 
who. have excelled in the branches. of 
literature which they made the subject 
of their contemplation, and who are sup- 
posed to resemble one another in many 
respects. Neither shall I confine my- 
self wholly to an.account of the state 
of literature; but I shall take frequent 


opportunities of mentioning the prevail. 


ing habits and customs, together with 
the progress of laws, arts, and sciences, 
in the countries of which I: may happen 
to treat, particularly in Greece apd 
Rome, ynany of whose laws, &c. we 
have adapted. : 
An account of the Greek and Roman 
writers must necessarily engage the 
greatest part.of my attention, siuce.to 


them. elope we are indcbted for our 
S ' knowledge 
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knowledge, however little, concerning 
the preceding ages; with the exception 
of the Jewish writers, who have related 
no more concerning the history of other 
countries than was absolutely necessary 
from its connection with that of their 
own, Hence, I shall enlarge upon the 
two great literary ages among the an- 
eients; the former of which, named the 
Grecian Age, commenced about the time 
of the Peloponnesian war (a period no 
less celebrated for its warriors, than for 
its writers and artists,) and terminated 
in the time of Alexander the Great: and 
the latter of which included the reigns 
of Julius and Augustus Caesars; and, like 
the former age, was distinguished also 
by its generals and conquerors. In each 
of these periods, the poet and historian 
eoncurred in rendering immortal the 
Victorious general, or the object of po- 
pular approbation. The historian exerted 
all his faculties, and employed all the 
; arts of eloquence and high-colonring, in 
| order to magnify the prowess, or exag- 
gerate the achievements, of him whose 
actions he admired, or whose favour he 
wished to conciliate; while the poet, 
actuated by the same motives, rendered 
harmony of numbers and poetical /i- 
cense, subservient to the same design. 
The greatness of their subjects, their de- 
sire of superiority over each other, and 
perhaps the peculiar advantages of the 
| periods at which they flourished, were 
yea most probably the chief cause of the ani- 

| mation wtih those writers in general 
pussessed who flourished together at the 
above-mentioned ages; and which ren- 
ders their perusal such an infinite source 
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; 4 of pleasure to every one who possesses 
a refined taste and cultivated imagina. 
tion. 


On this account, all who bave 
7 any pretensions to the characters of 
| lovers of literature, are supposed ta have 
at lenst a competent knowledge of the 
productions of the best orators, poets, 
bistorians, philosophers, &c, 
' For instance, it is necessary not to be 
totally ignorant of the works, beantics 
or at least subjects, of Herodotus, Tho- 
cydides, and Zenophon, among the bis- 
torians; Socrates, Plato, 
oa among the philosophers; Demosthenes 
ZEschines,” and l.ocrates, among the 
orators; Pindar, 4Eschilus, Euripides 
Sophocles, Oey 
Anacreon, aud Theocritus, 


poets ; all of whom lived durine the 
Grecian Age. l have here omitted many 
others, of whom we ought to know 
comething, such as Homer and Hesiod 

. by - . 
Ccausg they did not tiourish at the same 








and A ristotle, 







among the 
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Aristophanes, Menander, ° 
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period with those whose name§ ] had 
mentioned. A knowledge, however jj, 
tle, of the following writers, who flog 
rished in-the Reman Augustan’age, i 
also necessary to those who would \ 
esteemed men of Jearning : viz,’ Cat), 
lus, Lucretius, Terence, Virgil, Horace 
Tibullus, Propertius, Ovid, Phadnis 
Casar, Cicero, Livy, Sallust, Vatro, a 
Vitruvius. | 
Such being the importance of .an aa 
quaintance with these two literary pe 
riods, I shall expatiate to a consi 
able length on the principal writers ig 
them, and afterwards proceed to state 
the chief causes of the decline of liter 
ature among the ancients. I shal 
conclude with the devastation of thie Ro 
man empire, by barbarians, and the de 
struction of the Alexandrian library, ‘ty 
Omar. (Tobe continued.) | 
ee Se 
For the Monthly Magazine. 

JOURNAL Of @ recent VOYAGE to CADIZ 
OU have séen how we have bi- 
therto been deceived on_ the 

state of affairs with the enemy; if the 
Spanish cause do.not end in the pre 
tended deliverance of the country, Ide 
not think it will be the fault of the peo 
ple, but of their leaders ; for there most 
be a radical defect somewhere; and if 
the old system of keeping the people 
ignorance be pursued by the Junta an 
the priests, what benefit will the country 
obtain should they even succeed in re 
pelling the French? Ferdinand IV. 8 

now idolized; he is the watch-word 

the priests, and it is those who frighten 
the peasants into the belief, that without 




































slaves. The latter have 
in the field: wherever they could mett 
the enemy with advantage; but they 
have too often been led by traitors; OT , 
they are unsuccessful, the failure 18 im 
puted to treachery; and it 1s me 
questioned, whether the Junta is not coffe 
posed of as many members as defi 
in patriotism, as it is of those who 
may maintain the cause they espouse 
They are without energy in their me 
sures, for they are superannuated ; 
men; they are without firmness ttheie 
decisions, for they are too weak as 
body to enforce them; and they are @ 
vided in their councils, becadse one hal 
of them dreads the effects if they sho? 
at last be unsuccessful in their prefe? 
a repeat this word) endeavours rp save 
the country. a 
: It is but a few weeks a ee 
an08 was s¢i ‘ards ‘Madrid '¥ 
ab towards Mt pene 5 


done their dety 
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twenty thousand men ; he met the enemy 
unexpectedly near Cuenca ; his army re- 
treated without scarcely firing a gun ; 
they dispersed in the end, and lett their 
arms and baggage to fall into the hands 
of the French. Castanos was accused 
of treachery, he was sent to be tried at 
Seville, and the people were crying out 
that he should be punished, 1 cannot 
learn that his conduct is likely to be ex- 


amined into, for he is a prisoner at large 














aes 

Pe at Seville, and walks where he pleases, 
fe attended by a guard of honour, : 
S ig ‘A friend of‘ mine lately came from 
state thence, while the French army were at 
Itere Truxillo, about one hundred and thirty 
hal miles of; he says, he never could 
Ro have imagined that the inhabitants would 
dee have been so indifferent to their impend- 
y ing fate; aud that if the enemy had ap- 





peared before the piace, their careless. 
ness was such, that they would rather 
have yielded to him than have made any 






A resistance; and that at this very time'a 
bie French Chargé d’Affairs was permitted 
he to reside there, and received attention 







be from persons connected with the govern- 
ee ment, Jt seems, that when treachery is 
Ho sounded in the army, it has its first rise 





e from the fountain-head ; there is no 
st doubt now of Morla having given up 
if Madrid, of his wishing to sacrifice every 





Spanish army; and by some unaccount- 
able means the Junta and he have con-. 
’ trived to blind My. Frere, our ambassa- 
: dor, so far as to make him, according to 
; report, recal the British army when on 
t 
t 
} 
‘ 





Its retreat from the capital, at a moment 
when the place had actually been taken 
by the French. But I am telling you 
what you will.be better itiformed of al- 
ready ; for I dare say, that the facts are 
known in England, while we judge only 
from contradictory intelligence — circu 
lated here. ° ee 4 

In the mean time, there is at length 
soine shew made towards protecting ‘this 
place; the fortifications are putting into 
a state of defences the cannon are to be 
mounted on the ramparts, and additionat 
forts constructed. A numbet of foreiga- 
ers have been arrested ; those who belong 
to any country in alliance with France, 
have had their property embargoed, 
their shops locked up, and their person's 
arrested; no distinction’ was made be- 
tween such as have resided here all their 
lives, and the ‘more recent inhabitauts. 
Many of them, aware of the event, witli- 
drew to Tangiers, and some are gone to 
Gibraltar, This measure of the gover- 
hors has proved ta be a humane one; 
Aur the rage of the populace was at ong 
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time so great, that they had assembled 
in the streets, calling out for vengeance 
ou every Frenchman they coult find, 
This was on a Sunday; the govérnor 
went to the theatre and informed the 
audience that things were going on well: 
he was believed, their fury was allayed ; 
and at midnight a file of soldiers entered 
the houses of the foreigners, explained 
the reason of their visit, and in this mane 
ner they arrested, upwards of two hun. 
dred persons. , 
The countenances of the inhabitants 
betray their fears of what will happen; 
every man suspects his neighbour to be 
an enemy; the first question in the 
morning 1s, for the news of the day ; and 
the last at night, what report shiall'we 
have to-morrow? The streets ‘ are 
crowded with groupes of men, conceals 
ing their desponding looks with the 
cloak, and shrugging their shoulders in 
terror; scarcely a smiling face is to be 
seen, The theatre, it is expected, will 
be shut; and the governor has issued ay 
address to the people, recommending the 
vtmost decorum ‘to be observed there 
even in dress and behaviour; as well ag 
the practice of religion and morality, on 
all accasions. Card-parties are in many 
familics suspended, and have givén plac 
to the making of cartridge-cases, and 
picking lint for the use of the army. 
Certain it is, that the Andalusians 
have great reason to dread the presence 
of the enemy. The short time that Du- 
pont’s army was in command of the pros 
vince, until its defeat last July, at the 


‘battle of Baylen, has ‘safficiently shewn 


them what is to be expected from their 
conquerors. The system of plunder tliat 
they exercised, almost surpasses belief, 
The most costly and elegant articles of 
gald and. silver, and, the most trivial 
trinkets, were taken from the people; 
whatever had the appearance of being 
valuable did not escape thein; even 
plated buckles and buttons, and paltry 
ornaments of dress, in abundance, The 
plunder was publicly exposed for sale at 
the custom-house, and the room” ap- 
oti as if it contained the rummagg 

f a score of pawn-broker’s shops ih St, 
‘Giles’s.” Among other articles were a 
number of pewter-plates, which the 
owner it seemed had preserved in a 
bright polished state, to deceive the 
eye, and looked like silyer,“and’ somé 
large wedges ‘of gold and ‘silter inixed 
together, by melting of articlés which 
were probably too cumbroug' ‘fur the 
knapsack, — eae eppren awe 5 
' I have not heard of any singularly 
i — ' Satrocicug 
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atrocious acts committed by the French 
soldiery on this occasion in Spain; but 
I have been well assured, that the com- 
missioners in Portugal who examined the 
lunder of Junot’s army, found in the 
Lecmecks fingers with rings on them. 
A friend of mine, who was at Lisbon 
just at that time, tells me, that, while the 
French were in the city, it was custo- 
mary for the officers to receive invita. 
tions to dinner, and to card-parties, 
among the inhabitants; and that, on one 
of these occasions, the lady of the house 
had ventured, contrary to the advice of 
er friends, to decorate herself with 
trinkets, &c.; in the course of the even- 
ing, the French general, who was pre- 
sent, was observed to notice them, and 
it was concluded that the lady would 
soon be obliged to part with them, On 
the following morning a polite note was 
received from the general, requiring 
their delivery to the bearer; which, of 
necessity, the fair owner was compelled 
to comply with, : 
til the last summer, you may re- 
collect, this place had been garrisoned a 
considerable time by the French, as well 
as many other parts of Spain, under the 
pretence of attacking Gibraltar. What- 
ig the grand motiye might have been, 
he government was so weak as not 
to be able to resist it; and the Prince 
of Peace so base as, to promote it. I 
do not kpow that I can better describe 
to you. the yielding disposition of the 
Spavish cabinet to the will of the French 
emperor, and the burdens and losses 
which it has sustained in consequence of 
it, than by quoting to you the words of 
Don Antonio de Campany, secretary to 
the Academy of History, from an excl 
Jent litde pamphlet which he has lately 
published, and dedicated to Lord Hole 
laud, entitled, the “ Centinel.” 

‘* To assist an intimate friend and 
ally, ay ar ga. or rather to qbey hien 
we have had our navy destroyed in lass 
than six years, by the loss of eight thre;>- 
deckers, twenty-six of the line, and as 
many trigates; our arsenals plundered to 
the amount of many millions, and thr 
loss of twenty thousand sailors. lm 
poleon forced from us the maintenance: 


of troops in money, to the amount af 
twelve millions of dollars a-year; and he: 
exacted them with the authority of a 
sovereign; and, on the least delay of paya 
ment, threatened us with conquest 
His sovereignty increased with his power, 
our umidny with our weakness: and in 
ve three first months of the war with 
land, the nation lost in ships, car. 
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foes, and money, upwards of forty qi) 
ions of dollars.” Campany pl 
says, “ that it is time the people s 

be undeceived, and be told of the de 
praved intentions of the atrocious Cox 
sican, who, under the titlé of an aly a 
left them without a shirt; and with the 
of protector, would take away their skin, 
which was all that remained ‘belonging 
to them.” 

We may here say with Addison;._ 


«¢ With what a dreadful course he rughes on, 


From war to. war. In vain. has nature 
formed 


Mountains and oceans to oppese his passages 
He bounds o’er all ; victorious in his march, 
The Alps and Pyrenedns sink before him; 


Thro’ winds, and waves, and storms, he works 
: his way, , 
Impatient for the battle.” 


During this period, the French having 
the principal command of the country, 
the people were treated as those of a 
conquered nation, and not as allies, 
whose blood and treasure were appro 
priated to them. The custom-honses 
and public offices were filled by. theit 
appointments, and the courts of justice 
were directed by their will. Ah instance 
occurred which shews the authiority of 
the French influence; wherein the cot 
sul, Monsieur Roxant, the resident here, 
seized, and procured to be condemned, & 
Dutch merchantman, with its cargo, bes 
cause a mahogany table was on bo 
of English manufacture; pretending, fot 
this reason, that the cargo was, and must 
be, for British account. sit-ae 

The printers used to publish in praise 
of the F rench, they dared not do. other- 
wise; and the battle of Trafalgar they 
were forbidden to relate, with all its Cit 
cumstances, although it occurred within 
their sight and hearing; the shopkeepers 
bent to the times, and for awhile ever 
thing was made French, A watch 
raaker, with more policy than prodenct 
porte, altered his sign, and sipnifiet 
that he had learnt ‘his profession 
“Paris ;” but he has since changed this 
notice, and has actually written that 
is a watch-maker from Madrid.” ib 

The people have now changed iy 
tone; a Frenchman scarcely exists mn 
Cadiz, (the few. that are permitted 4 
remain dare not stir abroad, and they 

ave the national lock and seals affixe ; 
to their doors), It is dangerous, and an 
taking of treason, to speak the Frenc’ 


language, especially in the streets, or U® 


guardedly among those by whom one ® 
not known, vb 
A few days since, a Frencliman chet 
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ghot in the street by a volunteer, because 
he refused to surrender himself, and 
defied any one to come néar him, by 
menacing them with his knife ; on being 
told thatif he did not yield he must take 
the consequences, he composedly folded 
his arms in derision, and ordered the man 
to fire: he levelled his piece, and the 
poor fellow instantly fell dead. Another 
was stabbed while drinking at a wite- 
shop, because he refused to join in a 
« Viva!’ to Ferdinand. Bat.the nvost re- 
markable individual punishment that a 
Frenchman has undergone, is in the 
case of one who was génerally noticed 
and respected’ by several genteel fami- 
lies; but who, untackily for him, con- 
ceiving he was insulted by a boy who 
seemed to sing.a Spanies national air 
purposely to derid@ him, was so impru- 
dent as to strik@ this boy in the street ; 
the consequence was, that he was obliged 
to fly; a hue and cry was immediately 
raised against him; a mob assembled, 
they sought him, and heard that he had 
gone to a friend’s for protection; this 
friend was threatened with the forfeiture 
of his life if he did not discover him ; the 
Frenchman was taken; the governor in- 
terfered, and the man was sént to prison, 
and ignominiously floyved several times ; 
he was not allowed to see his family, and 
was nearly starved. The mob in a body 
could not forget the outrage ; they wanted 
his life ; and it was with diffithity that the 
prison could be guarded against them. 
This man had a wife and children, de- 
pendant on’ his success in teaching his 


native lan ; they became I 
diteewed, aad his frends have hand 
somely contributed to their relief; but 
it was with much caution that they ven 
tured to assist the husband. The affair 
has now nearly dwindled ‘away, but it’ is 
not generally known ‘what is me of 
the man. That such’ a trivial” affair 
shoulth have agitated thé city for 
may appear strange ; and it will the more 
astonish you when [ relate that this 
young singer is only a beggar boy, and 
the most deformed and ugly wrétehi that 
cin beseen. ‘The mother mingted pa- 
rental affection with her vengeance, arid 
exclaimed, at the head of the niob, 
that “her child should not’ be disgraced 
by a blow from a Frenchman without 
her avenging it !” 

Caricatures, placards, &c, ate now 
exhibited in every direction, in ridicule 
‘of the French: the Spanish lion is made 
‘destroying the French eagle. Joseph 
Bonaparte is represented on his throne 
in the character of a drunkard, (which, 
by the bye, is the worst of any in the 
eyés of a Spaniard, as intoxication is 
avoided and despised from the highest to 
the lowest) and im his flight from Madritl 
hé ison a restive horse, in the att of 
throwing him, while his crown falls from 
‘his head, and he exclaims, *‘Oh, Spam 
has forsaken me because of my 
‘misdeeds !” | ort 
_ Among an intumerable quantity 4 
$quibs, is one which whimsically de- 
scribes a military and political barome 
and thermometer as folfows: 


The whole nation of Spasisl ? The spirit at these degrees has burst the tube, and will not 


valour atid hetoism 4 
Wickednets; Fraud, and/déceit, of the pre- 

sumptuous Emperoy of the French 
o: »& This had 
the fortune of Bonaparte: | ; 


eee} ee eee) er . 5 Seer 


graduate at any point. 
t One hundred degrees above 0. 


rapidly risen to the highest deprée, arid begins to 
fall equally rapidly, and it is expected to dIsappejr without 
fixing at any degree. 
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SCARCE TRACTS, WITH EXTRACTS AND ANALYSES OF | 
SCARCE BOOKS. | 


Te 


It is proposed in future to devote a few 


Pages of the Monthly Meagurine to the 


Insertion of such Scarce Tracts G8 dre of an interesting Natuse, with the Use 
of which we muy be favoured by our Correspondents; and under the seme Head to 


introduce also the Analyses of Scarce and Curious Books. 


a —— 


WILLIAM PENN, and the TRIAL by JURY. 
6 is: great, singular, and intrepid, 

Englishinan, whom it is here pra- 
posed to exhibit in a new point of view, 
was born in London in the year 1644. 
Hlis father, who was an admiral of some 
mote, not only assisted in the capture of 


Jamaica, during the protectorate of 
Cromwell, but also served with wpplause 
under the Duke of York. Having dit- 
tinguished himself in a sea-fight with the 
Datch, be was knighted, and admitted 
into favour, notwithstanding his: seal 
during the usurpauon, 


Youn 
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Young Penn completed his education 
at Christ Church, and, as he then gave 
an early presage of. his future talents, a 
foud futher, doubtless, formed high ex- 
pectations of the fortunes of so accoime 
plished a son. But. those hopes were 
apparently blasted by a most extraor- 
dinary event, for our Oxonian sudden! 
became a convert to the doctrines of the 
quakers, a new and an obscure sect; 
suspected by the royalists, and odious, to 
the reigning monarch, So recently had 
their peculiar doctrines sprung up, that 
George Fox, the founder, was still alive; 
aud William Loe, one of his most zea. 
lous disciples, who lad inlisted the sub. 
ject of this memoir under his banners, 
m imitation of his master, was about to 
travel into foreign countries, for the sole 
purpose of propagating the faith abroad, 
_ ‘bbe enraged parent remonstrated in 
vain; his threats to discard, and even to 
disinherit, his only son, were of no avail; 
for filial obedience was not proof against 
‘acall of the spirit, aud the sacrifice of 
a father’s love, and a father’s wealth, 
appeared, in the heyday of Jife, and 
amidst the fervour of enthusiasm, to be 
only a step towards that martyrdom of 
which he then seemed to be ambitious. 
The admiral, however, never forsook 
him entirely ; and it was through his in- 
tercession that the young man was re- 
lieved from prison at Cork, after having 
been committed for preaching there. 

Notwithstanding this incident, which 


might have abated the fervours of one 


Jess replete with zeal, we find our young 


quaker on his return to London, em- 


ployed in writing and publishing a book, 
for the express purpose of shewing the 
benefits to be derived from suffering; 
and this very book, intitled “* No Cross, 
no Crown,” was the cause of his suffer. 


ing anew, &s it occasioned his commit- 
ta 


to the Tower, 

On his release, he persisted in his 
former course of life, and preached fre- 
quently in public; but, notwithstanding 
this, the admiral at length became ree 
conciled to, and bequeathed him, his 
whole property, which was pretty con 
sierable. ‘That very year in which the 

, by 
d patriouc, conduct 
of a son, who, notwithstanding the Sine. 
gulerity and seeming guaintness of his 
religious Opinions, would have conferred 
boneur on the noblest family in the 
kingdom, Persisting in his original in- 
tenons, and neither swayed by worldly 
wterests ou one hand, nor alarmed by 

e lear of a very jealous, capricious, 

i 


the bold, manly, an 
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and arbitrary, government, on the 
Mr. Penn pursued that career which by 
considered to be pointed out by a seng 
of duty. Notwithstanding a body of 
soldiers had taken possession of the 
meeting-house in ‘ Gracious-street," 
August 15, 1670, he preached in th 
immediate vicinity as before. On this, 
le was apprehended, committed by the 
lord-mayor, and tried for the same, 
witht William Mead, at the Old Bailey, 
on the first, third, fourth, and fifth, of 
September following. , On this occasion, 
the bench consisted of 

Samuel Starling, Lord Mayog. 

John Howel, Recorder. 

‘Thomas Bludworth, 

William Peak, 

Richard Ford, 

Sir fohn Robinson, 

Joseph Sheiden, 

Richard Brown, J 

ohn Smith, ‘as 

eas naenta Sherif. 

Tt is important here, that the names 
of the jury should be also recorded, not 
only as a mark of respect to them, but 
also as an example to their fellow-suby 
jects, viz. 

1. Thomas Veer. 

2. Edward Bushel, 
3, John Hammond. 
4. Charles Milson. 
5. Gregory Walklet. 
6. John Brightman. 
7. William Plumsted. 
8. Henry Henley. 
9. James Damask. 
10. Henry Michel. 
11. William ah 
12. John Baily, 

The sadbonatoas purported, s¢ that Wile 
liam Penn, and William Mead, the lat 
ter late of London, linen-draper, wil" 
divers persons to the jurors unknown 
to the number of ‘three hundred, did*0 
lawfully assemble, and congregate theme 
selves with force of arms, &c. t0 the 
disturbance of the peace of our lord the 
king: and that William Penn, by iced, 
ment betweeri him and William ea®, 
did take upon himself to preach and 
speak, in contempt of the said lord the 


ee ad 


Aldermen, 





* Gracechurch. street. . 

+ On enquiry it has been discovered that 
Mr. Mead hag been originally a tradesman 
London ; hut, during the civil wars, he, 
many ethers, obtained a commission Ip 
army, and was known by the appellation 
Captain Mead. It is not atal! improbable, that 
he took the same side as William Penn's 
father ; and, indeed, his conduct on this ot 
ston displays somewhat of the republican val 


king 


‘Wepidity of those days. 
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king, and of his law, ‘to the great dis. 
turbance of his peace, &e.” : 
Having pleaded “ Not guilty,” the 
court adjourned until the afternoon, and 
the prisoners, being ayatn brought to the 
bar, ‘were there detained’ during five 
hours, while house-breakers, murderers, 
&c, were tried. Qa the 3d of Septem- 
ber, the same ceremony took place as 
before, with only this difference, that 
on one of the officers pulling off the hats 
of the two prisoners, the lord mayor ex~ 
claimed: “ Sirrah, who bid you put off 
their hats? put on their hats again !” 
Recorder to the prisoners. “ Do vou 
know where you are? Do you knowit 
is the King’s court ?” 
Penn. “ I knowit to be a court, and 
I suppose it to be the King’s court.” 
Recorder. ‘ Do you not know there 
is respect due to the court? And why 
do you not pull off your jiat ?” 


Penn. “ Because I do not believe 
that to be any respect.” 
Recorder. ‘Well, the court sets 


forty marks a-pieee upon your heads, as 
a fine for your contempt of the court.” 

Penn. “I desire it may be observed, 
that we came into the court with our 
bats off (that is, taken off); and if they 
have been put on since, it was by order 
of the bench; and therefore not we, but 
the bench should be fined.” 

After this, the jury were again sworn, 
on which, Sir J. Robinson, lieutenant of 
the Lower, objected against Edward 
Bushel, as he had not: kissed the book, 
and therefore would have him sworn 
again, “ though indeed, it was on pur- 
pose to have nade use of his tenderness 
of conscience: in avoiding reiterated 
oaths to have put him by his being a 
juryman, apprehending him to be a pet- 
soh not fit to answer ‘their arbitrary 
ends,”* ES aarti os fh opiy 

James Cook, the first witness, being 
called, swore that he saw Mr. Penn 
speaking to the people in Gracechurch- 
street, but could not hear what he said, 
on account of the noise, » Richard Read 
deposed exactly in the same manner: 
and to thé same effect; but added, that 


Qua 





* See a scarce and valuable tract, printed 
for William Butler, 1682, and entitled, “ The 
People’s antient and just Liberties asserted, jn 
the Trial of William Penn and William Mead, 
at the Sessions held at the Old Bailey, &ce 
against the most arbitrary procedure of that 
Court.” * Woe untothem that decree unright- 
COus decrees, and write gricevousness, which 
they had prescribed to turn away the needy 
m judgement, ang take away,” Sc, Ugai. x. 

’ : ; 
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he “saw Captain Mead speaking to 
Lieutenant Cook, yet what fogee, he 
could not tell.” The third witness was 
equally incompetent to prove any thing 
against Mr. Penn; and as “ for Captain 
Mead,” said he, “1 did not see him 
there,” f 

Mr. Recorder Howel. “ What say 
you, Mr, Mead, were you there?” ' 

William Mead. “I\t is a maxim of 
your own law: nemo tenetur accusaré 
seipsum ; which, if it be not true Latin, 
I am sure it is true English, ‘that no 
mian is bound to accuse himself;’ and 
why dost thou offer to ensnare me with 
such a question? Doth not this show 
thy malice? Is this like unto a Judge, 
that ought to be counsel for the prisoner 
at the bar?” : 

Recorder. “Sir, hold your tongue; 
I did not go about to ensnare pou.” — 

Penn. “ We confess ourselves to be 
so far from recanting, or declining. to 


vindicate the assembling of ourselves 


preach; pray, or worship, the eternal, 
holy, just, God; that we declare to al 
the world, that we do believe it to he 
our indispensable duty to meet incess 
santly upon so good an account; nor 
shall all the powers upon earth be able 
to divert us from reverencing and ador~ 
ing our God who made us.” . 

Alderman Brown. ‘You are not 
here for worshipping God, but for brenke 
ing the law; you do yourselves great 
wrong in going on in that discourse.” 

Pean. ‘I affirm I have broken ne 
law, nor amI guilty of the indictment 
that is laid to my charge; and to the 
end the bench, the jury, and myself, 
with these that hear us, may have a more 
direct understanding, I desire you would 
let me know by what law it is you pro- 
secute me, and upon what law you ground 
my indictment ?” : 
Recorder. “Upon the commen 
aw.” 


Penn. “ Where is that commor 
law?” os 
Recorder. “ You must not think that 


I am able to run up so many years, and 


ever so many adjudged cases, which we 


call common law, to answer your cun- 
osity.” 

Penn. “This anssver, I atm sure, is 
very short of my question ; for, if it be 
common, it should not be se hard to pro- 
duce.” 

Recorder. “Sir; will you plead to 
your indictment?” aire 

Penn. “Shall I plead to an indicate 
ment that hath no foundation in law? 
If it contain that law you say I have 

broken, 
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broken, why should you decline to:pre+ 
duce that law, since it will be impossible 
for the jury to determine, or agree to 
bring in their verdict, who have not the 
law produced by which .they should 
measure the truth of this indictment, and 
the guilt, or contrary, of my fact ?” 

Recorder. “ You are a saucy fellaw; 
speak to the indictment.” (At thus 
time several upon the bench urged bard 
upon the prisoner to bear him down.) 

Penn. “ I say it is my place to speak 
to matter of law; I am arraigned a pri- 
goner; my liberty, which is next to,life 
itself, is now concerned; you -are many 
mouths and ears against me, and if I 
must not be allowed to make the best 
of my case, it is hard : I say again, unless 
you shew me, and the people, the law 
you ground -your indictment upon, I 
shall take.it fer granted, your proceed- 
ings are werely arbitrary.” 

Recorder. “ The question is, Whe- 
ther you are guilty of this indictment?” 

Penn. ‘ The question js not whether 
Tam. guilty of this indictment, but.whe- 
ther this indictment be legal? It is too 
general and imperfect .an answer, to say 
gt is the common law, unless we knew 
doth where and what it is; for; where 
theve is.no Jaw, there isno transgression ; 
and that law which is not in being, is so 
far from being common, that it is:no law 
at all?” 

‘Recorder. “ You are an impertinent 
fellow ; will you teach the court what 
dewiss? tas Lex non scripia, that 
whichmany have studied thirty or forty 
years. te know, «and would you have me 
to tell:you m a moment?” : 

Penn. ‘Certainly, if the common 
Jaw'beso bard to be understood, itis far 
from being common; but if the lord 
‘Ooke, ia his Institutes, be of any con- 
sideration, he tells us, that common law 
as common right, and that common right 
is the greatcharter of privileges confirmed 
@ Henry 3,29, 45.:Bdward 1; 4 and 2; 
Edward lII, 8. Coke Instit. 9 p. 56, 
I design no afiront to the court, “but to 
be beard in my just plea; and I must 
plainly teil you, that if you will deny me 


Over of the law, which you say | have - 


broken, you do at once deny mean ac. 
kuowledyed right, and evidence to the 
whole world your resolution to sacrifice 
the privileges of Englishmen 
Sinister and arbitrary designs,” 
Recorder, “Take him away: m 
lord, if you take not isome course.with 
this pestilent fellow to stop his mouth, 


we shall not be able to do any thine 
ight.” eT 


to your 
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Lord-Mayor. - Fake hitn amas 
him away > turn. im into pre 






ou ; 

Penn, “ These are but so many pig a 
exclamations: Is this justice ot tu t 
judgment? Must I therefore -be takes al 
away, because I plead for the funda p 
mental laws of England? However, thi, a 
I leave upon your consciences who ag t] 
of the jury (and my sole judges) thai n 
these ancient fundamental! iaws, which : 
relate to liberty and property, andag y 
not limited to particular persuasions ix b 





































religion, must not be indispensably main 
tained and observed, who can say he 
hath aright to.the coat upon bis bagi?” 

Recorder. ‘* Be'silent there.” 

Penn. “Tam not to be silent ina 
case wherein I am so much concerned, 
and not only myself, but many ten-thou. 
sand families besides.” - oe 

They now dragged him into the Baile 
Dock ; but William-Megq, being still left 
in court, spoke as folloWs : “You menal 
the jury, »here I do now:stand to.answer 
to an indictment against me, which ist 
bundle of stuff, full of lyes and false 
hoods: for therein am-I accused, that I 
met vi et .armis, illicite et -tumultuos. 
‘Time was when I had freedom to :usea 
carnal weapon, and then I thoughtd 
feared nomen ; but now I fear the hwing 
God, and dare not make use¢ thereof, nar 
hurt any man. ~ You men of the Jory, 
who are my judges, if: tie recorder will 
not tell you what makes a riot, 2 Moet, 
or an-unlawful. assembly, -Cook (Coke) 
he that once they’called the Jord: Coos 
(Coke,) tells us, that a riotds, when thie 
‘or more are met together to beat ama, 
or to enter forcibly into .another mans 
land, to cut doven his grass, his wood,.0t 
break down. his pales,” ye | 

Recorder. : I thank you, Sir, that 
you will tell me what the law is,” (s0or8 
Sully pulling off his hat.) 

Mead. ‘ thes mayest put on by 
hat, I have never.a fee for thee now. 

Alderman Brown. “He talks at 
random ; one While. an independent, ano 
ther while some other religion ; and new 
a quaker, and next a papist.” ; 

Mead. “ Turpe ect dectori cum culpa 
redarguit ad ipsum.” 

Lord Mayor, * You deserve to bare 
your tougue cut out.” ae 

Recorder... “6 if you discourse 1D this 
manner, I shall take occasion agai 
yon.” , 

Mr. .Mead having heen now also 
thrust into the Buile Dock, the iolowte 
charge -_ given to the jury, in the 
acuce pf the prisoners. : 

pf the prisoners Recordirs 
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Recorder. * You have heard what 
the indictment iss it is for preaching to 
the people, and drawing a tumultuous 
company after them; and Mr. Penn was 
speaking. If they should not be dis- 
turbed, you see they will go on; there 
are three or four witnesses that have 
proved this, that he did preach there, 
and that Mr. Mead did allow of it ; after 
this, you have heard by substantial wit- 
nesses what ‘is said against them. Now 
we are upon the matter of fact, which 
you are to keep to and observe, what 
has been fully sworn, at your peril.” 

Penn. (With a loud voice, from the 
Buile Dock.) “1 bem tothe jury, who 
are my judges, and this great assembly, 
whether the proceedings of the court are 
not most arbitrary, and void of all law, 
in offering to give the jury their charge 
in the absence of the prisoners. [I say 
it is directly opposite to, and destructive 
of, the undoubted right of every English 
prisoner, as Cook, in the 2d Inst. 29, 
on the chap, of Magna Charta speaks,” 

Recorder. ** Why ye are present ; you 
do hear, do you not ?” 

Penn. No thanks to the e¢ourt that 
commanded me into the Baile Dock ; and 
you of the jury take notice, that I have 
not been heard; neither can you legally 
depart the court before I have been 
Sully heard, having at least ten or twelve 
material points to offer, in order to in- 
valid their appointment.” 

Recorder, ‘ Pull the fellow down; 
pullbim down.” ~ 

Mead. “ Are these proceedings ac- 
cording to the rights and privileges of 
Englishmen, that we should not be 
heard?” 

Recorder, “Take them away into 
the hole.” 

“The jury were now desired to go up- 
stairs, in order to agree upon a ver- 
dict; and the prisoners remained in the 
“stinking hole.” After an hour anda 
half’s time, eight came down agreed, 
but four remained above, until sent for. 
The bench used many threats to the four 
that dissented ; and the Recorder, addres- 
sing himself to Mr. Bushel, said, “ Sir, 
you are the cause of this disturbance, 
and manifestly shew yourself an abettor 
= action : I shall set a mark upon you, 

Alderman Sir J. Robinson, lieutenant 
of the Tower, “ Mr, Bushel, I have 
Known you near this fourteen years; you 
have thruse yourself upon this jury , bee 
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cause you think there is some service for 
you; I tell you, that you deserve to be 
indicted more than any man that hath 
been brought to the bar. this day.” 

Mr. Bushel. “No, Sir John, there 
were three-score before me; and I 
would willingly have got off, but could 
not.’ 

Alderman Bludworth. “ Mr. Bushel, 
we know what you are.” | 
_ Lord Mayor “Sirrab, you are an 
wapeaeny se low ; I will put a mark upon 
you! 


“The jury being then: sent back to 
consider their verdict, remained for some 
time; and, on their return, the clerk 
having asked, in the ysual manner, “ Is 
William Penn guilcy of the matter whcre- 
in he stands indicted, or not guilty?” 
the foreman replied, “ Guilty of speak- 
ing in Gracious-street.” 


Court. “Is ihat all?” 

Foreman. “ That is all I have in 
commission.” 

Recorder. * You had as good say 
nothing.” : 

Lord Mayor. “ Was it not an un- 


lawful assembly? You mean he was 
speaking to a tumult of “— there?” , 

Foreman. “ My ‘al 8 this -was all I 
had in commission.” . 

“ Here some of the jury, seeming * to 
buckle to the questions of the court,’ 
Mr. Bushel, Mr. Hamond, and some 
others, opposed themselves, and said, 
“they allowed of no sych terms as aa 
unlawful assembly :” at which, the Lord- 
mayor, the Recorder, Sir J. Robinson, 
lieutenant of the Tower, and alderman 
Bludworth, ‘took great occasign ty 
vilifie thet mi yess opprobrious lan- 

uage;’ and this verdict, not serving 
their turn, the a expressed hime 
self thus: “ The law of and wall not 
allow you to part till you have givea 
in your verdict, therefore go and cone 
sider it once more.” 

On this the jury declared, that they 
had given in their verdict, and could 
give in no other. They withdrew, hows 
ever, after demanding gnd_ obtaining 
pen, ink, and paper ; and, returning once 
more, at the expiration of half an hour, 
the foreman addressed himself to the 
clerk of the peace, and, nting the 
following decision, sai ere is our ver~ 
dict: “ Wethe jurors, hereafter named, 
do find Willian Penn to be guilty of 


speaking or preaching to an assembly, 
met tpgsthep in Gracionmstzaet, the 14th 
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of August last, 1670; and that William 
Mead is not guilty of the said indict- 
ment. 


Thomas Veer. 
Edwafd Bushel,” &c. 


Lord Mayor. “What! will you be 
led by such a silly fellow as Bushel? An 
impudent canting fellow ;.1 warrant you, 

ou shall come no more upon juries in 

aste: you are a foreman, indeed! I 
thought you had understood your place 
better.” aS 

Recorder. ‘** Gentlemen, you shaft 
not. be dismissed till we have a verdict 
that the court will accept, and you shall 
be locked up without meat, drink, fire, 
and tobacco; you shall not think thus to 
abuse the court; we will have a verdict 
by the help of God, or you shall starve 
for it.” | 

Penn. My jury, who are my judges, 
ought not to be thus menaced; their ver- 
dict should be free, and not compelled ; 
the bench ought to wait upon (for) them, 
but not forestal them. I do desire that 
justice may be done me, and that the 
arbitrary resolves of the bench may not 
be made the measure of my jury’s ver- 

ict.” 


Recorder. “Stop that prating fellow, 

or pu him out uf the court.” 

ord Mayor. ‘* You have heard that 
he preached, that he gathered a com- 
pany of tumultuous people, and that they 
not only did disobey the martial power, 
but the civil also.” 

Penn. **Tt is a great mistake ; we 
did not make the tumult, but they that 
mterrupted us! The jury cannot be so 
gnorant as to think that we met there 
with a design to disturb the civil peace, 
since, first, we were by force of arms 
kept out of our lawful house, and met as 
newr it in the street as their soldiers 
would give us leave; and secondly, be- 
cause it was no new thing, ard it is 


known that we are a peaceable people 
and cannot offer violence to any man, 
Vhe agreement of twelve men is a ver: 
dict in law; and such a one being given 
by the jory, I require the clerk of the 
peace to record it, as he wil! 


bis peril. And if the ju ‘aes 
ther verdict, J ry bring in ano- 


: contradictory to this. | 
athirm they are perjured men in law °” 
Phen, looking towards them, he empha. 
“ay added, ** You are Englishmen ! 
mund your privil i awa ' 
right privilege, give not away your 


Foreman. 


answer at 


“One of the jury baving pleaded indis- 
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position, and desired to be dism; 
Lord-mayor said, * You are as 


_any of them; starve them, aad bold 


principles,” 3 

Recorder. * Gentlemen, youmus 
contented with your hard fate, Jer 
patience overcome it ; for the court is. 
solved to have a verdict, and thatbefog 
youcan be dismissed.” 

Jury. ‘ We are agreed!” 

“The court now swore several of jx 
officers to keep the jury all night, withon 
meat, drink, fire, &c. and adjourned t 
seven o'clock next morning, which 

roved to be Sunday. They were ther 
ate up as before, when, hating pe. 
severed in their verdict, Mr, Boshel was 
reproved as a factious fellow, by th 
lord-mayor; on this he replied, that he 
acted ‘ conscientiously.” The othe 
observed, that such a conscience would 
cut his threat; ** but I will cut your's,’ 
added he, ‘* so soon as I can.” 

“ Mr. Penn now asked the Recorder, 
if he allowed the verdict given in respect 
to William Mead? ‘That magistrate re. 
plied, No; as they were both indicted for' 
a conspiracy, aad one being found “ Not 
guilty,” and not the other, it could not 
be a verdict. 

“ Penn. “If Not guilty be nota ver 
dict, then you make of the jury, and 
Magna Charta, but a mere nose of war! 
I athrm, that the consent of a jury 88 
verdict in law; and if William Mead be 
not guilty, I am clear, as I cauld not po» 
sibly conspire alone.” 

“The jury again received a charge; 
were sent out; returned, and presented 
the same verdict. On this, the Recorder 
threatened Mr. Bushel, and said, While 
he had any thing to do in the city, he 
would ¢ have an eye upon him?’ 
lord-mayor termed him a pitiful fellow, 
and added, * I will cut his nose.” ._ 

Penn. “itis intolerable that my Joy 
should be thus menaced : [s this according 
to the fundamental Jaws? Are not they 
my proper judges by the Great Charter 
of England? What hope is there of evet 
having justice done, when jaries are 
threatened, and their verdicts rejected? 

am concerned to speak, and grievous 
sce such arbitrary proceedings. Did not 
the lieutenant ‘of she Tower render 
(treat) one of them (the jury) wore 
than a felon? And do you not plainly 
seem to condemn such for factious fe 
ows who answer not your ends? Un- 
happy are those juries. who are threat 
ened to be fined, and starved, mes 











1311.] 
ed, if they give not in verdicts contrary 


to their consciences. 
Recorder. ‘“ My lord,’ you must take 
a course with that same fellow.’ - 7 
Lord Mayor.. “Stop his mouth. Jat- 











a lor, bring fetters, and'stake him to the 
ut ground.” aia _— 
oe Penn. ‘Do your pleasure $ Lumatter ... 





not your fetters !” ~e 
Recorder. ‘* Till now, I never under- 









tis stood thé reason of the policy: and pru- 
ho dence of the Spaniards, in suffering the 
U to Inguisitign among them: and certainly it 
hic will nevér be well with us, till something 





like anto the Spanish Inquisition be in 
England.” , 

‘The jury were once more required 
to give another veidict; Mr. Lee, the 
clerk, was also desired to draw up a spe- 
cial one, which he declined; and the 
Recorder threatened to have the jurors 
‘carted about the city, as in Edward 
lil.’stime.” The foreman remonstrated 
in vain, that any other verdict would be a 
















ect joree on them to save their lives ; and the 
- jury refused to go out of court, until 
for obliged by the sheriff, Ou this, the court 
vot 





immediately adjourned until. wext morn- 
ing at seven o’clock, when the prisoners 
were, as usual, brought from Newgate, 
and, being placed at the bar, the clerk 
demanded, Is William ‘Penn guilty, or 
not guilty >”. Foreman. s¢ Not guilty !” 
“Ts William Mead guilty, or not guilty ?” 
Foreman, “ Not guilty!” The bench be- 
ing sull dissatisfied, each of the jury was 
required to answer distinctly to his name, 
which being done, and they proving 
unanimous, the Recorder spoke as fo!- 
lows: , 

“Tam sorry, gentlemen, you have fol- 
lowed your own judgments and opini- 
ons rather than the good and wholesome 
advice that was given you. God keep my 
life out of your hands!- But-for -this-the 
court fines you forty marks aeman, and 
(commands) imprisonment until paid.” 

William Penn. “I demand my libere 
ty, being freed by the jury.” 

Jord Mayor, “No, you'are in for 
your ines, for contempt of the court.” 

Penn. “TI ask if it be according to 
) the fundamental: laws of England, that 
| any Englishman should. be fined,. ar 
amerced, but by the judgmeat: of his 
te, or jury? since it expressly. contra- 
‘ets the 14th and 29th chapter of the 
wreat Charter of England, which says, 
mi 4 lreeman ought to be amerced, but 
. the oath of good and lawful niéw of 

€ vicinave,” 

~ order, “Take him away, take 
way ;-take him out of court,” 
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Penn. ‘TI can'never urge the funda? 
mental laws of England, but you cry, 
Take him away, 'take him ! Bat it is 
now. order, since the Spanish Inquisition 
hath so great a place in the Recorder’s 


-heart. God Aimighty; who is just, will 


Judge you all for these things.” 
So far this curfous tract. 
Both jury and prisoners were now 


“forced into the Baile-Dock, fur non-pay- 


meut of their fines, whence they were 
carried to Newgate. These proceedings, 
of course, aroused the attention of a na. 
lion, justly jealous of the government of 
such a profligate and arbitrary prince as 
Charles Il, and indignant at the conduct 
of such a jadye as Howel. Sir Thomas 
Smith, about a century before, had con~ 
sidered the fining, imprisoning, and pu» 
nishing, of juries, to be viglent, tyrannical, 
and contrary tothe custom of the realm of 
England; while the celebrated Sir Mat- 
thewHale, who had been chief baronofthe 
exchequer, and chief justice of the king’s 
bench, in this very reign, observed, in his 
Pleas of the Crown, p. $18, that it would 
be a most unhappy case for the jadge 
himself, ‘¢ if the prisoner’s fate depended 
upon his directions, and unhappy also for 
the prisoner; as, if the judge’s opinion: 
must rule the verdict, the trial by jury, 
would be useless.” | , 
. Edward Bushel, a citizen of London, 
whose name deserves ta. be handed down . 
to posterity with applause, immediately 
sued out a writ of Habeas Corpus. 
Upon the return, it was stated, that he had 
been. committed ‘‘ for that, contrary to 
law, and against full and clear evidence 
openly given in court, and against the 
direction of the court in matter of law, 
he, as one of a jury, had acquitted Wil- 
ham Penn and William Mead, to the 
great obstruction of justice.” This causé 
was-at length, heard. in the superior 
cgusts; and, after a solemu argument 
before the twelve judges, the above was 
resolved * to. beau insutlicient causeffor 
fining and committing the jury. . They 
were accordingly discharged, and they 
brought actions for damages. 

Eleven years after this, William Penn 
bent the whole force of his capacious 
mind tv a great and noble undertaking. 
Having, in 1681, obtained from the 
crown the grant of a large tract of land 
in America,: since named .Pennsylvania 
after himself, as a compensation for the 
arrears due to him as executor to his 
father, hetook over with him a colony of 
Quakers, and; founded Philadelphia, or 
the City of Brethren, in ailasion to their 
union and fraternal affection. After thus 

establishing 
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establishing the beginning’ of a future 
empire, and propounding a body of laws, 
this truly great man, who reflects so much 
lustre on the name of Englishman, re- 
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turned to his native country, 
near Beaconsfield, in Berkshires wt 


apoplexy, in 1718, at the age of » 
venty-fotir. 
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THE HYPOCONDRIAC. 
TimeeerMipsuMMER Noon, 


UNFtT for toil, unable to collect 
A fixed attention; pained to grasp the 
thoughts 
That books present, or close pursue mine 
Own 3 
Weak, weary, wretched, at the sultry hour 
Of noon, I issue forth with nerves unstrung, 
Half-lifeless, and unheeding where I stray, 
Till, crossed the sun-burnt Jawn, I reach at 
length, 
With many a slow sad step, the sloping 
bank, 
Where the pale willow droops athwart the 
stream; 
Flere, though I taste not gladness, will I 
stretch 
My languid frame, beneath thé chequered 
shade, 
Hiaply to find a mitigated pain, 
And lightened feel this burthen of myself, 
‘Till day’s meridian fierceness be o’er-past. 
Now all is mute, and the right-downward 
beam, 
That browns the pasturage, and drains each 
flower 
Of all its freshness, shrivelling up its leaves, 
Fails too on herd and cattle; round the 
deer 
Lie faint beneath their becch-shades, while 
the flocks 
Stand idly in the shallows of the brook, 
anning off insects with the slow-swung tail. 
yhere now are all thé gambols of their 
young, 
The frisking antics of the morning hour ? 
When midst the fresh and sparkling dew they 


leaped, 


And the cool air breathed gladness? Now 
the lark, 


That with the sun had risen, and upward 
P sprung 

oyous to heaven-gate, carolling her la 
Folds up her rasset pinion, and withirewe, 
Languid and silent, to yOn inmost grove. 


Such o'er all nature is th’ oppressive sway 


OF n0on-tide heat: ah! lik 
* we ike the leaden 


Of Tyranny, that numbs each heaven-born 


And levels i 
tvels low all energies of mind - 
Or the yet heavier rule of dumb Despair, 


That with its wei h , 
eunl dian © breaks down cach in. 





Me too, th’ intenseress of the sultry bem 

Has sunk in languor, drained my nimbk 
spirits, 

Exhaled the health and marrow of oy 
brain ; 

A heavier load of atmésphére ajpears 

To press around me ; painful ’tis to breaths, 

An effort e¥’h to lift the littlest hand. 

Yet not aloné wich herds and flocks I share 

Meridian feebléness. Ah! me, *tWete well, 

If this close air and burning sun sabdued 

Only my animal frame: but who can tell 

The wretchedness, the lodthing of nity life, 

With its vain toils, vain pléasures, tha 
attend 

This Incubus of Day? who can recount 


All the sad thoughts he wakes within my 
breast. 


Time was, when, eager in life’s joyou 


prime, 

This bosom knew no heaviness; gay Ple 
sure 

Danced like a blooming nymph before my 
path, 

And, pointing to her rose-bowers, beckoned 
me 

To pluck their sweetnets; ardent fancy 


sketched, : 
With rainbow hues, upon the pendant veil 
That hid futurity, a brilliant scene, 
Fields ever fair, and skies without a cloud; 
Then every nerve was thrilled with hope 
and joy ; 
Or, if a transient sorrow claimed a teats 
It fell and vanished like an April shower} 
And all again was sunshine, promise, pea: 
Or, if I upward looked, lo! Glory sate 
High on a rock, and cheered me to ascends 
To claim a niche within the marble fane | 
That crowned the steep ; with glowing breast 
1 heav'd 
From the low vale, and bounded at her call, 
Like a young roe along the mountain side. 
These dayseno more of them==Oh! gone 
they are, 


For ever gone. Even in the spring of life 
The rose-buds died. The curtain is drawn 


up, 
And lo! the scene is sad reality. 


And did I fondly ween, Ambition, crowned 
With 


glad success, would compe 
yield 


For Pleasure’s lie, for Fancy’s vanished bliss! 
Ah! envied few, ye comrades of my youth 


With whom I started in life’s cager races Ant 


ee 
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And like whose glotlous ourse mine might 


have proved ; 
Nor singestog, not misléd, with pantidg 
hearts | 
You pushed right onward, while the looses 
zoned maid 
Unheeded crossed yout path ; her syreh song 
Assailed your soul, bat sod: as from 4 tot, 
Rolled back a wasted melody ; for still S 
Attention stedfast looked téwards the Boaly - 
While Reason, with his wand, your chosen 
guide, . 
Dispelled Imagination’s air-built fanes, 
And promises of bliss to indolence. 
Your toil is o’er, and yours is naw the palm, 
The shout of thousands, and the laurel 
crown;., . 
Ah! envied !|—When together we set forth, 
Yes! I was fresh aad vigorous as you, 
And might, like you, have speeded. Now 
the race : 
Js run and lost, and I, unpraised, unknown, 
Follow inglorious ;--doomed to hide my 
shame 
Midst the low crowés of mediocrity : 
Past is my pride, my honor among men, 
In those illusive hours, when Cheerfulness 
Conducts Reflection, and bears up the heart 
Placid, self-satisfied, the mind will turn 
Inward its contemplative eye, and smile ; 
Then all looks glad and joyous, as creation, 
When fresh and fragrant from the summer 
shower 
It glitters in the sun; O! then, the soul 
Panting with ardor, big with confidence, 
Deems it has giant powers, and will achieve 
Things yet untried by man; th’ enthusiast 
glow 
Burns in each vein, fire flashes from the 
eye, 
The frame’s incumbent weight seems light- 
ened, raised, 
Expanded by an energy divine! 
Yet soon, tao soony the paroxysm subsides 
In sad despondence: now the powers collapse 
Aud sink in lassitude, while all arouad 
The scene is darkened, and the languid eye 
Perceives no beauty in the earth ér heavens, 
Nor aught to be desiredwedelights no more - 
fr man or woman: science, pleasure, 
wealth, 
All the pursuits, the uses of this world, 
Seem weary, flat, unprofitable, stale: 
Ah! now, no more complacent musings 
spring 
From se!f-inspection ; discontent, déspair, 
Its sole results; while imperfection stains, 
seems to stain, all objects and al! toils, 
But most of all, in the sad sufferer’s mind, 
Vhate’er bad sprung from bis iaventive 
brain, 
once seemed fair and faultless. 
_ blush, 
Viewing his own Creation, in disgust . . 
He blots the Canvas, or destroys the page, 


With a 
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Alas! for him, who in this woe-fraught hour, 
Find¢ nought within to prop his sinking soul, 
No secret ff » NO Consciousness, 

That of the walks of life he is revered, 
And natned with honor by the sage and good 


| That might be somethihgy echoing their 


, praise, 

The mind in sweet soliloquy might say, 

** Be of good cheer, "tis but a passing cloud, 

* Abon the sun will pout his radinate 
bright, 

‘¢ And re once thore will be seréne ;—=the 
while 

“t Endure.” But how, if all the moral past 

Be but a blank, or worse ; if strong desire 

To climb to honor havé sustdined defeat, 

If no soft welcomé accent have approved 

The cherished view that looked to futare 
times, 

And grasped the laure] of a century’s growth 3 

OQ! who can bear, when such the dfear ace 

: count, | 
Refleczion’s horrot :-who, but feels, can tell! 


Then all the comthon-places, which the 
world 
sine rote, and thinks not from the 
eart 
That life ig brtef, and full of cares 5 delight ~ 
A passing flower, that withers as it blows ; 
That weaith is worthless, since it cannot buy 
Tranquillity ; that friendship is most false, 
And Wisdom’s self most vain ;+vain every 
wish 
And each research of man, who toiling long, 
Is baffled in pursuit, or may succeed . 
And grasp a Shadow :-these and miny more, 
The saws of Pedantty with frozen lips, 
That lectures woe, até realized and feit, 
Felt with a pain acute it nevér knew, 


What then remains, since all is worthless, 
vain, 


' Beneath a wise maitt’s aimq, a good man's hopéey 


But to éscape from this polluted scéne, 

To burst the toil, and fleé.esRash miind! 
forbear, 

Think of the mandate, ** Tarry till I call 5” 

Endure untothe end; wait, wait th’ eppointed 
time, 

Nor rush unlicenced to the judgment-throne, 

For can’st thou tell what lies across the 
gulph? 

And were it worse than all thy sufferings here, 

Say, can’st thou flee from that ? 


Backtothy sheath, detested poniard!—-No, 

Though all this world bé wéariness, thougit 
hope 

Of gladness be from me for ever fled, 

My sole sad prospect but to totter on 

Some joyless years, and sink into the grave 5 

Yet will I bend me to th’ awards of heaven, 

Nor wrest its high prerogative, to say, 

When I have borne enough: dark are God's 
ways, 

Yet not less wise, because unsearchable. 
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1 ' i : SONG. : ; 
In each affliction he decrees, design d Tonemt¢ #1 aoe sit | 
is, and doubtless that design isgood: | Uneen  Humours of Glen.” 
ina amendiea even I now sustain, How. fresh ig: the rose in the gay dexy 
This weariness of life, this hate of self, morning, == R 
May mercy beat-work. And beitso!, That peeps with a smile.o’er yon eastern hill, 


air is the lily, our gardens adornin 
k, look, my soul, on thy pollutedself, .. How fair is E &, 
Ne think owe gazest with a jaundiced eye, And fresh is the daisy that blooms by theril; 
What now thou loath’st is thou, is very’ But Mary, the sarest, the fairest, syex 


thou ! flower, ue 
Self-flattery glossed thee in thy brighter That svar adorned the green banks of the 
h , Main,® : 
Now frst wad hat’st, now first thou know’st, a sats with this beauty, the eglantin 
thyself, ower, “> .e*polisnias ' 
Know saleintnlt that when the hour shall’ The rose, and the lily, how trifling and vain! 
come, 


: ly her bosom, where friendship and 
That brings thy lawful summons to = gone, How Oa he r p Wasi Pp an 
Thou may’st depart with dignity and hope. 6 , ssfortune the eis’ toede 
Lo! the wide field of Piety extends, Still heave for mistortune th 


: : sigh; © 
The field of Virtue, fair beneath thy feet : até her focks:“evw Ga 
Act well thy part, and smooth thy wrinkled: How.  vealiai? ed uct suit eee 
brow, , And mild is the lustre that beams in her eye, 
And kiss the rod, and do the willof Heaven; Foe yy OS at) out-rivals Av 
Soon will a few short gears of sorrow pais, nae Te . 
Aad be lung sighed-for, will at length be When beauty and music awake the young 
thine, 
Far richer bliss than this low world could And Prachvos. her smile than the smile of 
yield, sweet Flora, 
‘Than wish could seek, than fancy could con- When cowslips, and daisies bedeck the gay 
CCIVEs G, en? 7 
sa | ie ail 
TO ° And, O, lovely maid! may thy beauties st 
ON THE RETURN OF SPRING, flourish, : : h 
: Unnipp’d by the ‘blast of Misfortune’s rough 
CAN I lovely nature see, ‘cgeles och. ' 
In all her pristine gaiety, : hy goodness to 
‘And év'ry hill and dale between, May oe thee, werd ge 
Sloth’d again in cheerful green? iy 


And no ruflian hand the sweet:blossom assail! 
Can | view the shady bow'rs, May Fortune’s best smiles, lovely’ maid, 
Deck'd again with varied flow’rs ? never leave thee, eo fa 
Flow’rs enamelling the glade, Through life’s fleeting scenes as thou Jour- 
That bud to die, and bloom to fade ? ney’st along, 
Can the rose its pride resume, And curst be the villain would seek to ée 
And breathe around its sweet perfume ? 


ceive thee, , 
Extend its beauteous Jeaf anew, Or offer'thy virtue and innocence wrong - 
With velvet touch, and crimson hue? 


Let lordlings éxult in their titles and treasure, 


Can the airy zephyrs bring Where courts and where grandeur extent 


a a youth‘ul spring, their proud blaze, } “sh 
ithout recalling to my mind, And proud city-beauties may listen Wi 

A maid as fair, but far less kind ? pleasure, 

A maid as fair,—for nature’s charms While poets as venal re-echo their praise 5 

Are centred in her circling arms ; No nfan shall now beast of the city or palaces 

Rer cheeks the rose’s hue eclipse, Bedecked with their beauties, a gay gilded 

And all its perfume ’s in her lips. 


traine— ; 
But far less kind ; for mark how free For now there’s a fairer adorns our green val- 
The spring extends her charity ; a le ysom of the 
Dispensing sweetness o'er the ball, Tis Mary, sweet Mary, the flow’r 
Bestows a smile alike ona//, ain. | 
Why then should’st thou refuse to bless, Ballytrisnay Co. Antrim. pus ares 
Since thou ¢an’st please with so much less ? a’ r 





1 ask not half so much of thee 5 
Besiow a smile alone on me, 


‘ * The principal river in county Antrim, 
us called the Main. It rises in the northem® 


part of the county, and falls into Lough 
D. 5. . Neagh, - , 
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PATENTS LATELY ENROLLED. 
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we. THOMAS MEAD’s, (SCOTT-STREET, 
yorksuiRe,) for Methods of Making 
Circular or Retative Steam Engives, 
upon un entire new Principle. 
SHE principle of this invention Is not 
4| confined to engines of any particular 
forin, but it consists in making use of 
two moveable pistons in such a manner 


that they alternately revolve, Or move 


round their axes or centres, as we shall 


endeavour to explain, as well as we are 
able, without the help of figures, There 
are two circular plates or shells of metal, 
similar in their constraction, having, their 
insides made very correct. Each of these 
circular plates or shells, has a_flanch 
and semicircular cavity formed for the 
reception of the pistons, which are af- 
terwards described, and a recess or hol- 
low part formed round ifs centre, fora 
small circular plate’ to turn in. Near 
the edge of each recess is a small groove 
running quite round; in the bottom of 
each groove is placed a imnetallic ring, and 
the remaining part of the groove is fitred 
up with packing or wadding, which ring 
and wadding may be moved with screws 
going through each shell, and may be 
turned on the outside of the engine after 
it is put together atany time, to make the 
small circular plates work steam-tight. 
On the outside of each shell, at its cen- 
tre, is a hollow pipe for the reception of 
spindles. One of the circular plates has 
two holes, to which pipes are fitted, one 
to convey steam into the shells, the other 
to conduct it from them into a condenser 
wherever it may be required. The figures 
attached to this specification exhibit the 
parts already described, and alse two 
pistons with grooves round them, to ad- 
mit of a wadding and two small circalar 
plates, to which the pistons are_con- 
nected, or made fast. Oneof the spindles 
relerred to is made hollow, to receive the 
other, which is solid, and passes through 
it. Two arms are fastened to the spin- 
dies, and each arm near its extremity 
carries a wheel, called a friction-whee! ; 
° fly or regulating wheel, fixed to one end 
of a moveable axis, having in its front, 
Opposite to its axis, a groove running 
across its diameter, for the reception ‘of 
the friction-wheels, which wheels, wheu 
the pistons are putin motion, work in it, 
and give motion to the fly-wheel, and 
other machinery which may ‘be’ con- 
Rected with it. “ All the parts being de 
scribed aod shewn in the drawings, we 


are told; when the engine is to be put 
together, the arms should be taken from 
the spindles, and the solid one fixed into 
that which is hollow, whith, with their 
respective pistuns, and small circulag 
plates, are to be placed in one of the shells, 
and the other placed over them: the 
sheils are.then to be fastefied together, 
with screws or otherwise, so as just to ad- 
mit the pistons with their respective 
plates and spindles to turn round in their 
respective chambers nearly ‘steam-tight ; 
the-arms may then be made fast on the 
spindles, and the’ engine erected.’ Di- 
rections are now given for fixing the ma- 
chine, which being dene, and ready to 
be set to work, the steam is permitted to 
enter by one of the pipes into the steam. 
chamber, where, by its elasticity, it will 
press or act apon both pistons néarly 
alike ; and, as one of the pistons is stop~ 
ed or held fast, the steam cannot pass 
into the other pipe that way, but will: 
force the other piston round with its small 
circular'plate, spindle, arm, and friction- 
wheel, and pvt the fly in motion, and 
continue it. A similar effect may be 
produced with a concave globe, or sphere, 
aving within it two moveable semicir- 
cular leaves, as substitutes for the pis- 
tons, with packings at their edges, and 
united in the centre or axis of the globe 
with hinges, and having each of them 
an axis passing through the globe to 
receive the arms and friction-wheels, 
and with holes, pipes, &c. for the admis- 
sion of steam. Engines on this principle 
may be made of every size, and may be 
put in motion by air or water as well as. 
steam. The invention may be applied. 
to engines for extinguishing fire, or for 
raising or forcing water to atiy height, 
and for other purposes of practical utie 
lity. | 
- eae ' 
MR. EDWARD SHORTER’S, (WAPPING,) 
for an Apparatus for Working Pumps. 
Mr. Shorter, in describing his inven- 
tion, says, he fixes at the stern or after- 
part of a vessel, an axis nearly parallel 
to the horizon, and in a fore and aft di- 
rectien, so that one of its extremities 
inay be within board, and the other, viz. 
the aftermost extremity, shall either be 
without board, or so placed as to admit of 
the fixing of an external apparatus on it, 
intended to produce a rotatory motion in 
the said axis, by means of which the 
pump or pumps of any description ss 
- be 
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be worked, a connection being made be- 
tween the said axis and the pump, by 
any of the well-known methods. The 
gotatory motion is produced by a piece of 
mechanism called the fly, and which is 
drawn through the water by the motion 
of the ship, and is made to move round 
by the re-action of that fivid, or other- 
wise ; in case the ship be at anchor in a 
current or stream, the direct action of 
the water producesthe same effect. The 
fv is made of wood, or other suitable ma- 
terial, and may be constructed after the 
manner of the sails of the windmill or 
smoke-jack, or of any other form that 
shall present oblique surfaces to the rela- 
tive action of the fluid, so as to cause it 
to revolve upon the principle of those 
machines: the said fly is connected with 
the aftermost end of the horizontal axis, 
by means of a spar, or chain of metallic 
rods, or arope; and flexibility is given 
to those parts of the gear wherever it may 
be necessary, by means of universal 
joints, &c. The patentee adds, that his 
apparatus may be used to work the 
pumps of ships, and other vessels, by ex- 
posing the fly of proper dimensions to 
the action of the wind instead of water. 
ee ieee 
MR. BRYAN DONKIN’S, (BERMONDSEY,) 
or a Pen of new.Construction. 
his invention appliesto metallic pens, 
which are considered by the patentée as 
a great improvement on those made fram 
uills, inasmuch as they will last Jong 
without mending, and as the writing pro- 
duced from them will be more uniformly 
the same than that produced by pens that 
require frequent repairing. the pens on 
this constryction are not cylindrical, but 
the sides are flat or nearly so, in order 
that they may easily and pleasantly spring 
back from pressure when used, and rea- 
dily return to their first situation, what- 
ever may be the description of che cha. 
racters of the writing therewith to be per- 
formed. The said sides are made in 
separate pieces, and then fixed in a tube 
or pipe, in an angular position, so as to 
constitute a pen, They may, however, 
be made in one piece; and, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining a variable degree of 
elasticity to the pen, two pieces of wire 
are introduced into the cavity formed 
between the flat sides of the pen and the 
outer tube, which give less or more elasti- 
city, Or make a softer or harder pen as 
they are drawn backward or forward 
vpon the sides: and those parts of the 
flat sides opposed to each other, and 
forming the slit of . pen, rather thicker 


[March 1, 


towards the points, if order to prevent 

the pen from sputtering. 

“y” DAVID METXERTS (oteranirg,) 
vr an improved Method of Buildin 
Locks, and for Opening and Shutine 
the same. ' 
The objects of this invention are as 

follow: to render the construction of 

locks and lock-gates less expensive than 
they hate been heretofore ; to diminish 
the pressure of the water upon the gates; 
to render the locks less liable to be blown 
up, and to work the gates with less labour 
than has been necessary heretofore, 
The form of each of the lock-gates, in. 
stead of being, as usual, square or ob- 
long, will be such that the depths of the 
gates will increase from the banging-post 
to the meeting-post, making the lower 
edge a straight line, or curved line, de. 
scending from the lower end of the hang. 
ing-post to the lower end of the meeting- 
post: by this means the construction of 
the gates is less expensive, from their not 
requiring to be equally strong, and not 
taking so muchtimber; alsothe pressure 
of the gates is much diminished, on ac- 
count of the surface exposed to the fluid 
being less, and by that means the pres- 

Sure against the side walls is also less 

than in the case of the common lock- 

gates. The gates will shut against a sill 
in the form of the lower edge of the gates 
which sill will project a little way beyon 

the termination of the body of the lock, 
so as to receive with the hollow quoing 
the whole pressure of the gates. The 
body of the lock will terminate on each 
side in a plane parallel, or nearly so, to the 
gates on that side when shut, at a conve- 
nient distance fram thegate, The lower 

edges of the gates, instead of running 09 

2 platform, will move a little above a sur- 

face of brick or stone, which in form has 

the figure which is swept out by the lower 
edges of the gates in opening, but is 
placed a little below them. If the lower 
edge of the gate be in a straight line, it 
will* be a regular conical surface; ifa 
curved line it will be a curved conic 

surface; by this means the body of the 
lock and the sill form an arch, terminati 

in a groin arch, the strength of whichis 
opnmnes to any effort of the water to 
blow up the lock. Upon this surface @ 


circular rib of iron is raised, having the 
same centre with that on which the gate 
turns ; of this rib the gate will turn by 
meaus of a roller. The rib will be most 
conveniently placed, so as to be always 
under the centre of gravity of the and 











yeti.) 
and motion will be pommunicated to the 


by means of a pision, and rack 
ode whose’ centre will also be the 
centre of the gate’s motion. -Oae end of 
the rack’ segment will be fastened to the 
back ofthe vate, the other end willirun 


ANATOMY. 
FOLOGIA; or an’ Anatomical Des 
scription of the Human Bones: illustra- 

ted by fourteen accurate Engravings, ‘designec 
for the use of students. Ihtended as*an ac- 


tompariiment to Innes’s Description of: the. 


Human Muscles, With plates. 10s. 6d. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY, ; 
Catalogue General,’ Méthodique’ et Rai- 
sonné des Livres Frangois; Latins, Italiens, 
Espagnols, Portugais, &c. qui se .tréuvent. 
chez 5. Dulau et Co. Seho-square, avec des 
Notes Bibliographiques, et les Vrais Noms 


Ges principaux Anonymes' et Pseudonymes.- 


BIOGRAPHY. ) 

‘Memoites’ du ‘Prince’ Eugene de Savaie, 
@dition conforme a celle de Weymar, avec 
Y'indication des passages omis'dans la 3mie. 
¢dition de Paris. 8vo.68 - - . 


- Memoirs of Prince Eugene of Savoy, writ- * 


ten by himself, translated from the genuine 
edition, Containing all-the passages ‘ omitted 
in thatof Paris. With-a ‘portrait, and fac- 
simile of the author’s hand«writing. Svo. 7s. 

Memoirs of Mts. Mary Anti Radcliffe, ia 
—_ Letters t»her Female Friends. -8yo. 

The Life of Arthur Murphy, esq. By 
me Poot, ‘esq. “dto; 21. Ms. ‘large paper 


_ COMMERCE. 

The Universal: Cambist and Commercial 
Inttroctor ; being a full and accurate Trea- 
tise én Exchange} including the Monies, 
Coins, Weights, and Measures, of atl ‘Trading 
Nations aid Cotonics}*-with aw Actoant of 
their Banks and “Paper Currenciés, By P. 
Kelly, LL.D. vols. 4to. 41. 43.5. ~ 

Hections on thé Nature and Extent of 
the Licence Trade. -@s,.6d.° ” 

Lost and Found, « Comedy. “By <== 

ee esq. 2s. 6d. ' 

« o- Doubtful'Sen, By W. Dimend, esq. 


The Dramatic Censor; or, Critical and 

wanna Illustration of the Stage; ine 

wp 8 2 correct Register-of every Night's 

Pesformances at ovr Met itan "Themres, 

; a4 Sitcumstantial Narrative qf the dete 
itdy Mas, No, #19, bs ataad 
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The rack may be-fastened to the bottom 
of the gate, and may be supporte 

rollers running.on .the.circular rib, con- 
tinued into the wall as far as necessary ; 
or the rack may be fastened to the centre 
ofthe pressute of the gate, and may be 
Cotistracted of wood and jiren, or iron 
cast hollow, so as'to be ds nearly as may 


-.be of the specific gravity of the water, ° 


NEW PUBLICATIONS IN. FEBRUARY. 


a 


‘Disputes between the Subscribers to theOpera 

‘and the Manager; for:january 1811, By J. 

monthly..@. 9 . 
The Bee Hive, .a Musical Farce. . 2s. 
The.Adventures .of- Ulysses; or, the Re 


‘turn’ to Ithaca. A Classical Dramia, from 
ae By Mr. James. Mendham, -Jva, 
@s..6d.5 0 ts 


: See) aR du 9 

Bloe Beard ; ot, Female Cusiosity, a Drae 
amatic..Romange. By George Colman, esq. 

3.22 BDPDUCATION. vite ‘ 
‘Pocock’s: Patent Geographical SJates, to 
save time and dabour.in communicetiag w 
the geographical: Student a-.knqwlegge of 
Maps ; and to remove those difficulties which 
attend the ‘usual process: of drawing projece 

‘tional lines. .' 5s. Gd. fa wiliek oo 
« *Phe: Female Speaker ;, or , Miscellaneoys 


‘Pieces, in Prose .and Verse,. selected from 


the best Wsiters, and .adapted.to the ase of 
young Women, By Anna Latitia Barbauld. 
12mo.: 6s." ; he eg q . 
HISTORY. | 

The Chtonicle of the Kings of Britains 
Translated‘from the Welch Copy attributed 
%to'T:ysiltoy and illustrated withcopioys Notes, 
and original Dissertations en.varigus sybjects. 
By Peter Roberts, AM, «- 4to. 21. 2s, large 
paper SE Bs¢ th ; 
© “Phe New Chronalogy, or Historian’s Pocket 
Companion, from the earljest- Period to the 
present Lime. ‘Compiled by Thomas Teggs 
5s. 6d." . «. > é is - 

The Asiatic Annual Register; ory a View 
of the History of Hindogstan, and of the Po. 
litics, Commerce, and Literature, of Asia, for 
the year 1808. Vol. X. il is... . 

Pacata Hibernia, or, History of the Wars 
in Ireland during the Reign of Queen Ejizae 
beth. ‘Taken from the original Chronicles: 
illustrated with Portraits of Queen Elizabeth 
and the Earl of Totness, and Fac-similes of 
all the original Maps. .2 vols, royal 8vo. 
g),.1%8, Gd. imperial Svo. 3). 33. 6d. 

HY DROGRAPHY. 

A‘Chart of the Coast of China, and the 
Sea eastwatd fram the River of Canton to 
the Souchern Islaads of Japan. With a Me- 
mow, ~~ and discussing the Authorities 
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oo which the Chart is founded. By Jamics 
Borhey, esq. R.N. , 
MISCELLANEOUS. bt 

A Letter to the Subscribers to the Opera. 
By Colonel Greville. 1s. | 

Anecdotes of the Manners and Customs of 
London, from the Roman Invasion tothe yeer 
2700. By James Peller Malcolm, F.S.A. 
4tq,. with 1B engravings. St. Ss. 

Mavwor Abbreviated, by the application of 
anew Principle to his celebrated System of 
Universal Sienography; being an entirely 
new and complete book of Short Hand. Il- 
lustrated by, 15 copper plate impressions, 
@ontaining 46 sets of progressive ‘examples. 
By J. H. Clive. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

efiections on the Foot’ of the Horse, and 
en the effects of Shoes upon them, with the 


“vulgar opinions on the tenderness of the fote 


Feet, and the true cause thereof, deduced from 
actual experiment. By Bracy Clark, F.L.S. 
Veterinary Surgeon. Part I. 10s. Gd. 

\ Literary Diary, or Lmproved Common 


-Piace Book. © 4to. 16s. 


A Letter to Dr. Robert Darling Willis. 


“To which are added, Copies df ‘tliree other 
‘Letters; published in the hope of rousing a 


humane nation to the consideration of the 
miseries atising from Private Mad-houses : 
with « Preliminary address to the Right Hon. 
Lord Erskine. By Anne Mary Crowe. Qs. 

Estays, Literary and Miscellaneous. By 
John Aikin, M.D. 8vo. 108. 6d. 

A Third Reply to the Edinburgh Review, 
by the Author of a Reply to the Calumnies 
of that Reviewagainst Oxford. Withan Ap- 
pendix in answer to Mr. Drummond's Obser- 
vations on some Passages of the former Re- 
plies. is. 6d. 

NOVELS, ROMANCES, TALES... | 

The Shipwreek; or, Memoirs of an Irish 

Officer and his Family ; a Novel. By. Theo- 
dure Edgworth, esq. % vols. lgmo. 15s. 

Moral Tales. By the late Author of the 
Exemplary Mother. J2mo 3s. Gd. 

ihe Metropolis ; or, a Cure for Gaming. 
By Cervantes Hogg, esq. 3 vols. 15s. 

The Loves of Celestine and St. Aubert; a 
Romantic Vale, partly founded on face, By 
QC haries Phillips. © @ vols. 10s. 6d. 

Pgbert, or the Monk of Peamore ; a Ro- 
Mince. 2 vols. 

Seabrook Village, and its Inhabitants, or 
Fitory of Mes. Worthy and her Family, 
founded on fects that-occutred Jo Dorsetshire. 
7%. 

A Winter at Se. James's, or Modern Man- 
mers. By Mrs. Hamilcon. 4 vols. jl. 

The Philosophical Wanderers; or, the HIs- 
tory of the Roman Tribune and the Priestess 
of Minerva: exhibiting the vicissitudes thac 
diversi'y. the fortunes of nations and indivi. 
cual. By John Bigland. iI2mo. 6s. 

Lhe Irish Valet. Conteining Anecdotes 
ef several eminent Characters, To which is 
pefived the Liceof the Author. By the late 

Ho Wilson, tq. ds, 
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ah PRILOLOGY. b fi 

The Dictionary of Distinctions, in Three 
Alphabets; containing, 1. Words the same 
in sound, but of different spelling and signi. 
fication.——2. Words that vary in pronunciatioa 
Of meaning as. accentuated or connected_3, 
The changes in sound and sense. produced by 
the addition of the letter E. By John Mur- 
doch. 10s. 6d. , | 

Pequina Chrestomathia Portuguesa; ¢¢ 
Portuguese Extracts, in Prose ‘and Verse, 
from modern Portuguese Authors, por P,G, 
de Massarellos. 8vo. 9s. : 

. An Abridgment of Walker’s Critical Pro. 
nouncing Dictionary and Expositor of the 
English Language. 6s. 

POETRY. 

- Masic, a Didactic Poem, in :5 Cantés, 
‘Translated from the Spanish of Don Thomas 
de ¥riarte into English Verse, by John Bel 
tour, esq. crown 8vo. | 

‘Ihe Shade of Drury, a Visien, inscribed to 
one .of the Patentees of the Theatre Royal 
Drury Lane. 35. , 

The retical Register and Repository of Fw 
gitive Poetry for 1806 and 1807. Crows 
Bvo. 22s. 

- Poems, chiefly Amatory. By Richard Small, 
esq. 5%. 

. Songs of the Chace, including those og 
Racing, Shooting, Angling, Hawking, and 
Archery. 9s. . t 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL RCONOMY 

Conciliation with America the true Policy 
of Great Britain. By a Friend to British 
Manufactures. 15. 6d. , 

A View of the State of the Nation, and 
of the Measures of the last Five Years, sug+ 
gested by the Speech of Earl Grey in the 
House of Lords, June 13th, 1810. By Tho» 
mas Peregrine Courtenay, esq, 58. ; 
_. Cobbett’s Parliamentary Debates. Vols. 
XV. XVI. andXVIl. Comprising the whole 
of the Debates and Proceedings in botk 
Houses durjng the last Session, . 

Rational Prosperity. A comparative view 
at various periods, shewing the present flows 
rishing and prosperous State of the Revenuts 
Public Credit, Commerce, Agriculture, and 
Manufacturers, of Great Britain, Economy 
io Public Expenditure, @c. .Collected by 
Lieutenant Alexander Keller. R,N. Ona 
large sheet copper-plate impression, 22. 6d. 
.. The Alatms of an Anti-Gallican. 1s. 

Observations onthe Report of the Commit- 
tee.of the Hause of Commons, appointed to 
inquire into the High Price of Gold Bullion 
By Edward Thoroton, esg. late his Majesty's 
Envoy Extrgotdinary and Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary to the King of Sweden. 5s. . * 

A Short Statement of the Trade in Gold 
Bullion, with an attempt to shew thas 
Bank Notes are got. depreciated. 3s 
_ Facts relative to che Present State of the 
British Cotton Colonies, and to the, Connece 
tion of their Taleats with those of the Mothet 
Leqniry. Qa . 





ations on the Depreciation of Money,” 

Be prngiions of our Currency; with sundry 
relative Tables. By Robert Wilton, esq. 
Accountant in Edinburgh, one of the Direc. 
tors of the Bank of Scotland, Sc. Svo. Ss. 6d. 
. A Letter to his Royal Highness: the Priate 
of Wales, on the Real Benefits conferred on 
Ipeland during his Grace the Duke of Rich-, 
mond's Administration. ° By an Irishman, 14. 
Thoughts on the Emancipation of the Ro- 
man Catholics. By Mr. James Craoley, 
formerly a Student in. the College at May-. 
sooth. “Is. ~~“ 
Hints for a Reform in the.Criminal Law, 
ina Letter addressed to Sir Samuel Romilly, 
MP. By a late Member _of:.Parliament. 


ts. 6d Remy: 
THEOLOGY, 
“Sacred Hours, . chiefly designed to illustrate 
the Offices and“ Doctrines of the Church of 
England. By J, Grant, M.A, .12mo. 7s... 
A Sermon, occasioned by the Death of Mrs. 
Trimmer, preached at New Brentford, Mid- 
dligsex; On Sunday, January 6;:1811. ‘By the 
Rev, Thomas Hanerfield, A.M... 1s..Gd." . 


1git.}, Lxtracis from the Portfolio of a Man of Letters. 
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Sunday, Reflections, . By the Author of, 


Thoughts on Affectation.. 8yo. 9¢. 


The Devotional ‘Family ‘Bible, wh Hote 
Ee 


and Illustrations. By John Fawcett,’ A 
No. I. 1s. or Patt I. 7s." we, 


Ministerial Faithfulness ; a Sermon. ‘By’ 


the Rev. Edward Cooper. * 8¥5. 44, 
" Knowledge Increased; a Sermon. By the 
Rev. Jonathan Walon, A.M. Réctog-of Bird~ 
brook, Essex. | 1s..6d. A t 4)! 


” 


d  VO¥AGZS AND, TRAVERS.) ; 


. Explogatory Travels, throygh the, Westera. 
Territories of North America; comprising a 
Vayage fram St. Lonig, on the Mississippi, to 
the Sources of that River, and’ a. Journey 
through the Interior of Louisiana id ‘the 
Northeeastern Provinces of New Spain, per. 
formed in the years 1805, 1806, and 1807, 
by order of the Government of the ‘Unired 
States. By Zebulon Montgomery Pike,* 
Major of .the 6th ‘reginsent U: $:Enfantry. 
4to, - ; ~" « ~T 


veral parts of Wales. Svp. 12s, or with the 


_ first impressions of the plates, 183, 


‘ 
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Extracts from the Portfolio of a Man of Letters... 


-,., PRENCH EXECUTIONS,  —__ 
pie method of shortenjng the pains 
A of death when hanging, as. prac- 
used. in France, chad. a; trvly-tragi-comic: 
effect. Every culprit had a separate gal- 
lows, made like a gibbet. Th culprit 
ascended “before the exécutioner, ‘who, 
having adjosted the’ cap and the rope,. 
the hands being already fastened before 
the culprit one under the other, pushed 
him off the ladder, and_stepped. into bis 
hands, took hold of each oulder, and 
wriggled ‘the? body; viglent! « 
till it was lifeless. A wit’ pS tk » on 
this, that the French were so fond of 
dgacing, that they made ,their ¢riminals. 
€° a-capering into the other, world,., .. 
ey THE SCOTCH AND IRISHe. 4) 
; The Lilipatians,. despised ail:the world, 
at their awn little: island, . The Wha. 
ue me-tratters, ‘a mation of Indians.tu 
le or: hold) the: Lilipatians in:. so 
th -@stnaugn, that they, would scalp, 
iy all. for -& bawbee vad sell, their, 
aod nto the bargain, for French claret, 
ee andy, The. Erin-go-brahs, .ano-, 
Li nation-of Indians, united now to the. 
sags ; and,, ee a 
potatoe, sal liberty, 
the forced meat of ax oniosa, — a 
Tae , SCOTCH MODESTY, ©. .. 
4S IN Company-with:awit, and a 
rumani; the conversation. turned upon 





fo/and fro. 


national coyrage, dc. ' The. latter, ob~ 
served, “ that a Scotchman, dare show 
his front. where aq Englishman “dare not 
show, his. rear.” |“ That ig very. trae,” 
replied the wit, “‘ because an Englishman 
has more. modesty. in his ——+ thag 9 
Scotchman. has in his.face.”. _, 

-) §)¢> ‘oo BRIMSTONE, .} 7 

: An, qut-rider to, a druggist being in 
Bristol, was recommended to a person 
who was said to-deal very largely in the 
article of brimstone. Be gram upon 
him, expatiated at length on the superior 
quality af Be urivectoce, and wished for 
an-order. The doctor, surprised, assured 
him be was, mistaken, he did mat deal 


, im the article, being a minister of the 


l, and co yJayned of the . insult 
OFered him; ddioee that if the rider 
would come to: his shop in, the evenin 
he would furnish him with a large stock 
of spiritual brimstone. . aiasa tes Sie 
wf e6s * SCOTCH. COURAGE. .. . 

‘6 Scotchmen wil) face she enemy ;.they 
will meet death gt the point at the hayo- 
net and the cannan’s " s% ¥es,”, 
abserved a wit, ‘ they er,.death to 
the change of returning to.their barreo 


"Rative country,” 


iol S tencennee 13x ie 
. Why. don’t the people petition against 
wars. in, the. commencement, rather 


thag towards. their Ghose ? Evils which 
' : thighs 


¥ > 
ves ‘ S 
; , 


A Touria quest.of Genealogy, through ce 
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Qugness. 
- HONOURS FOR. GENTLEMEN, : 
When I was in Kentocky, in the year 

4794, an Ifishzhan, of the name of 

M'Coy, wlio had formerly been a shoe- 

black, hat tind become’ wealthy, bap- 

pened to’ Say, that tlrere: ought: to be a. 

distinction between gentlemen and me- 

chanics, The populace were not hack- 
ward irt improving the hirtt,., by parading 
him in fig, with all the.paraphernalia 
of his offices.and concluded the cere-, 
pony by the purifying honours of a bon- 

e. 


: 


) ‘THE carp OF BALDOCH. » . 
This celebrated rustic beauty was 
named Mary Cornwall, anu was married 
abdut nile or ten years to Henry Leo- 
nard, a carpenter, of Balddck. * She hes 
been dead between thirty and fort 
years, and lies buried in Baldock travel 
yard, where the writer has seen her 
grave-stoue. She was ‘of the middle 
size, and a fair, good-looking, woman> 
Sie had dhe daughvér, married fo J 
Green, a‘ cooper, of Harlow-bush, in 
Fssex. She died-of: a quinsy,' from her 
inability fo ‘swallow; “The 'sotig'was po- 
pular in her own days, and she frequent. 
ly avoided rmurkeb-dlacks and fairs, where 
jt was constantly sung by balladssi . 
She used to be engaged to'work at plain- 
work in the family of Mr. Pym, at 
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At the sign o 
ele 


Prometheus stole fire, as the 
To enliven’the thass he had modelPd of cl 
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Rodwell, atid live! by her ~ Her 
father gave ber but 100!. of 1501. whey 


_ slie married, sb that shé was indebted 't9 
her. merit, for ber, celebrity. ° : 


The following is the song once sq 


popular: . 
Who has e’er been at Baldatk must seedy 


know the mill — ws 
F tht Horse, at the foot of the 
hi | ~~ 


Where the grave and the gay, the clawa and 


the beau, . 


Without all distinction promiscuously go, 
The man of the milt had a daughtér so fair, 
With so pleasing a shape, and so winning at 


air, 


That’ once ‘on the hay-feld’y greet bank ‘#s-I 
, 
I ie, she wasVehtis just sprung frote 
. t + ‘ : : 


flood; . 
But looking: again, J percéiv'd my mistake, 


For -Veduey though fairy has the look of 9 


rake ; 


While nothing but vierue dnd modesty fill 
The more beautiful looks of the lass of the 


mill, 

s do says . 
: hee 

Had Mary been with hin, the beam of 


eye = 
Had sav'd him the trouble of. rebbing the sky+ 
Since first I beheld this dear lass of the mill, | 
I'can never be quiet, do whate’er Iwill; 
All day‘and all night I sigh and think i 
I'shall die if] have dot the lass of the milly 


PROCEEDINGS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES: | : 


ROYAL INSTITUTION. . 
N° ciréumstarice is of more f¥ 

oéctirrencé in the history of sci- 
etice; of mute: to’ be regretied, than the 
powerful influeticé of great hames in res 
tarding the progress-of k nowledg 


is inquires dnd experiments, frequent! 

rheets with facts at vatianee salen re 
ceived feiss and stispeéts (he evi- 
dene oP i senses, or the correctness 
of Irs: Uedrvations, When they lead to 
conchusions that appose the principles on 
ee systems are Caainied The 
ear of ridicule freqhéntly prevents -him 
from pursuing his inquifies: dnd arcs 
@ethmps pass away before some one wore 
NqQuirgcous traces the same path, and 


nt’ 


edge, The 
young student of natate; in the course of 


— 


ventures fo-attack the errors which have’ 
—_ wre by time. F > 

Wher the 'phlogistic system of che- 
rhistry was eivato by ‘that of £a- 
vdisitr, the chemists. 6f Franée were 
joined hy the philosophers of every part 
of Europe; atid fortified by a’ few 110- 
thenclature, their thedry seemed to bid 
defiance: to‘tll tte’ uttéth ts which were 
made to oppose its authority. Fortuy 
riately for the eauée of science, & young” 
philosopher, Mr. Davy, appedied aboot 
the same period, who, by sténdily 
pursting the hints which the discoveries 
of Bennet and Volta had ufféred; ap 
pears to have arrived ‘nt station from 
whence the arrangements of niatrer, end, 
tie operations of chemical agency; pre 


sent 








tion: of insulated facts... Por, were “f 


+ themselves under @ view éntirely 
4 A revolution in many parts-of 
chemical phi hy is dt hand, and pers 
haps it w | bé found'that the progress of 
knowledge is not sefficiently: advanced 
to expect the permanent establishment 
of any system of chemistry, which, hike 
that of astrofiomy, will derive additional 
confirmation-from the tions: of 
each succeeding nge. We ought noty 
however, tu suffer the brillianty of- Dr. 
Davy's discoveries to. impose upon our 
iigelont it. is desirable that his. con- 
clusions should be examined with’ the 
sume freedom, and the. same candour, 
with which he has opposed) preceding 
theories, It is our intention in the fob 
lowing Numbets of our Magazine, to pres 
gent our readers witha: getierhl view -of 
his experiments and distoveries, that 
bear immediately upon received systems 
of philosophy, in which we shall inelade 
those he is announcing if. his’ present 
lectures at the Royal institution. We 
shall in this Number advert to some new 
opinions, which, if established, are of 
considerable importance in- practical 
chemistry, and other branches of natural 
philosophy. Ia his second lecture he 
stated, that he had by decisive experi+ 
ments proved the doctrmes of Berthollet 
respecting chethical affinity to be erro. 
Reous, Bergman, and former chemists; 
who had treated on this subject; bad 
always supposed that two’ substances 
which combine with a powerful chemical 
afinity for each other, could not be 
separated from this combination by # 
third substance, which had a wéakér 
eo to ether of them, whatever quans 
tity of the third substance be employedt 
“ o rr This was the uni- 

ersaily-éstablished opinion, till: the ce. 
lebtated Berthollet, by # variety of ex 
periments, which were admitted as can- 
clusive, made it appear that the unset 
powerful combinations might be decom. 
Pounded by substances with wenker' 
chemical affinities, ~ This doctrme is 
advanced in his “ Chentivat Sratics,” autl 
y * Researches respecting Chemical! 
Affinity,” and this: law established,’ 
In Coinparing the affinities of two bo. 
for a third, a weaker affinity in one 
the tw6, will be compensated by me 
creasing the quaitity.* “It was much 
apps to admit the authority of Berthol- 
ri can tO répeut atid vary his ‘expe 
nents; his doctrine was getieraliy te. 


ec ived, and chemistry was degraded frovtr: 
the faukof 4 scien, to a more coiled: 





doctrine true, uncertainty must. at 
all the operations of 
powers. and laws, of a) 
could never admit of being o 
re a become the subject of | 
ion, Dr. Davy stated, that, in ‘ 
the cases where two sphstances werg 







from. theit combjnations by 


thind, ‘having a weaker affitity, the ee 

Fiment kod Sob pape acenrniely ‘ 
su t- or 

united with the ea aga for which 


it.has greater afjuity than any knowg 


substance, had been separated from 
combination by potass: but, Dr. ar 
serted, that when this had been done, ig 
had been done by double affiniey.; th 
carbonio acid of thé potass gesting i 
the barytes, and the sulphuric with t 
potesss When pyre potass. was, use 
and the experiment was made in.vacuo, 
nd decomposition of the sulphat 
barytes was effected, whajeyer propore 


tion of potass might be in the exe 


erimients., In all the other.cases whic 
é had. repeated, the decouspositign | 
the par 3d moat having more 


affinities by weaker, anes, had. been c 


of double affinity in some pestancss, tha 


pec geen had stsel E: 
of one o new compourns.  . so 
_ Every. practical. chemist, will he day 
sirous to see 
rimiénte; by Dr. Davy... He will also.hq 
anxious to know how. Dr. Davy.will ex, 
plain, those ceses of double elective 
jer in which i eye ! “he 

cmiateriaity, Cp | ine 
reeules It ia etated by. Dr. Benny, shale 


if one part of. commpn salt be mixed iy 


a mortar with half. its weight of red oxy 
of. lead, and made into. a paste wih, 
water, no decomposition igkes place ai 
tweit hours. Inerease the sveight 
of the oxyd of lead to three.or four tinyeg 
that of the. salt, and a decomposition, 
the sak will be-effected. Before. can, 
be admitted shat the quantity, or mass, 
has ‘0: eflect on ehernialadiitien 
yemainé: to: be proved, that, im cages, of 
double, as well as of single, elective afi- 
nities, the. itcrease of a pana 
effect Gh the result, farther than satura> 


tinga gteater or smaller.quantity of, one 
ofthe subtances deounponnded 8 -stig 
The peculiar views of Dr: Davy rey, 


specung arfinial: heat, wjll be the . 


of futute- remark. In, the.present Nuute 


ber, we shall notice those opinions on 
i uget, we dsc is yu 


chemaiesry> Aad. a 
of Cale. 


: 
SR 





9 full:detail of these expea 
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in his third lecture at the Royal: Institu- 
tion ; because, we conceive they are not 
supported by the experiments which 
have been made in’ this country, and 
those very tecently made in France, re- 
lating to respiration and anwnal heat. 
Dr. Davy stated, that he believed ani- 
tual heat was tiot produced by the ab- 
sorotion of oxygen, in the act of respira- 
tion, as Cra had. supposed ;. but, 
that it was the result of all the changes 
and. organic actions which were taking 
place in living animal bodies, He said 
that Mr, Brodie had lately exhibited 
Some experiments before the Royal So- 
cicty, in which the nerves connected 
with respiration, hed been destroyed, 
and life amd circulation continued, but 
tnattended with the production of ani- 
talheat. Whence ‘he inferred, that the 
mervous system was more necessary to 
ats production than the sanguineous, or 
than respiration and circalation, Of the 
manner: iu which these. experiments 
were conducted, ‘we were not informed ; 
but, from what we have since Jearn- 
ed, we believe, that on was forced by 
@ pair of beltows into che lungs of a 
Pabbit, after the nerves-connected with 
the Jungs had been cut. This experiment 
appears to us to have been improperly 
eonducted, if it were intended to decide 
the cause of animal heat. A current of 
air blown into the langs, might itself 
Sower the temperature of the Lody. The 
experiments of the French ‘philosophers 
appear fess liable to otyection, a apas- 
Sage was opened to the lungs, m order to 
admit access of sir after the section of 
the nerves had been made. The respi- 
retion which bad been suspended, re- 
sumed its action, accompanied with the 
usual change ‘of the venous into arterial 
blood. These experiments we shail state 
here, as we believe no account of them 
bas yet been published in this country. 
We shall introduce them with observing 
that Dr. Davy geve an account of the 
experiments of Dr. Fordyce and others, 
m which animals had been confined in 
rooms heated to more than 212 degrees, 
and, after remaiming a cousiderable time, 
the temperature ef the bluod was not 
raised more than two degrees, This ef- 
re os Davy attmbuted to the farce of 
vital principle controling the agency. 

of mater! oi ml — 
“Dr. Franklin suspected that the ex- 
planation of this fact must be sought in 
the tucreased perspiration which the heat 


acknowledged 


* 
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inciple, that evaporation of every ki 
ounger, . J some experiments, 
made in eemeneiniite Mr, im 
which, these two philosophers observed 
a very sensible augmentation of heat 
in avimals exposed to a high tempera~ 
ture, in atmospheres of sufficient humi 
dity to prevent »the transpiration 
moisture -hoth from the skin and, the 
lungs. He stated, that, animals, upder 
such circumstances, mcrease in heat toa 
certain point, beyond the medium degree 
of their own..aatural temperature, and 
the temperature. of the reom in.which 
they are inclosed, because the heat pro» 
duced .by their respiration, is addedvto 
that of the atmosphere. which surrounds 
them. . Hehas thus refuted a chimerical 
property attributed to the vital princis 
ple, and has proved that the. illusion 
arises ;solely from the capse suspected 
by Franklin.” | seu 
M. Depuytren, a little. time since, made 
experiments, which appear, in some deg 
ee, to, sanctien the conclusions of Dr. 
avy, from similar:experiments of Mr, 
Brodie, which «we. have stated. These 
experiments consisted in cutting. the 
eighteenth pair of nerves which go,to the 
larynx, the. lungs, the heart, and the 
stomach. . As soon as the section was 
made, the animal. began to languish and 
die, and the blood ceased to acquite.the 
arterial quality an its: passage through the 
lungs, although the necessary functions 
ef respiration were not deranged in a 
degree proportionate. to such an effect. 
Mr. Blaiuvilie bas taken up the subject, 
and opposed the conclusions of Mr. Du- 
puytren; he has observed, after the sec- 
on of the same pair of nerves, derange- 
ments in the functions of the stomach, 
which have contributed as much to the 
death of the animal, as the derange- 
ments of the pulmonary functions, He. 
has even decided, after these experiments, 
that there is no interruption in ,the 
change of the venous iuto‘ arterial bleod.. 
M. Duras, profeasor -at. Montpellier. 
having opened a passage for the air tv. 
the lungs of those animals, which lad 
suffered the operation of cutting, the 
nerves, kas seen that respiration, re, 
sumes its action upen the blged. leis 
proved by a variety of other experiments 
(of which an account is given in the re 
port of the National Justitute,) that, whee 
this Operation is perfosmed, and cheré.#s. 
venous blood, the animal’ kas expert. 
enced suiivcati¢n from a sudden. cous 
sir CUR 

















yiny 


striction of the faryirx; “and "this ‘effet 
takes: place soonest im young animats; 
The effect of the operation 19°ta prevent 
the ateess of air to the langs; but, when 
another passage is opened, respiration is 


carried’ on, and ‘the change ‘of. venous 
into arterial blood takes place, in the 
same manner as before the section of the 
nerves,  aiOnDS RE V0 
It was announced by Dr. Davy, that 
he: had, ‘by the action of the voltaic 
battery, produced hydrogen, or inflamma- 
ble air,:trom carbon, “and : some of the 
metals; and he believed, that future dis- 
coveries would prove that hydrogen form- 
ed a constituent part of all inflammable 
substances. He exhibited the fusion of 
platinain vacuo, by a powerful voltaic pile 
of 2000 plates, which is the first time the 
experiment had been. shewn. Daring 
the fusion, intense light and heat were 
produced, and very vivid rscintillatiors 
were emitted from the platina, which, 
Dr. Davy supposed, were occasioned by 
ihe separation of an elastic gas, prubably 
hydrogen, The fact of the separation 
of hydrogen from carbon and the metals, 
is highly important: if Dr. Davy’s com 
clusion be established, -it will lead to the 
revival of that part of the phlogistic 
system, which considered hydrogen as 
the base of metals and other inflammable 
substances, Of this opinion Dr. Priestley 


ew 
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was firmly convinced. A vety short time 
previous to his death, he wrote, a friend 


of ours in ¥orkshire, ‘ expressing his firm - 


belief, ‘that before the expiration of tee 
years, the fact would be, fully. establish 
ed; and the illusions respecting ‘many 
arts of the new theory of, chemistry, 
‘completely destroyed by future discos 
veries. ‘The voltaic battery, made use of 
in these experiments, is the most powers 
ful instrument of the kind which bas. yes 
been constructed.’ The striking distance 
ef the discharge wasmore than one inch 
m vacuo, All the metals, which were 
acted on. by it, immediately fused ;. oily 
water, ‘and spirit of wine, were rapidly 
decomposed,: and vivid sparks.given ous 
from the. wires, which’ were immersed 
in ‘the fluids, and connected. with, the 
two extremities of the plates,, Dr. Davy 
informed us, that he believed the full 
shoek from it would occasion instantas 
neous death. He once, by accident, re+ 
ceived a shock from a thousand plates; 
but, the discharge being made upon the 
dry cuticle of the hand, which is.an ims 
perfect conductor, the force of the shock 
was much weakened; and, though it wag 
extremely painful, he did not receive any 
manent injury. On examming hig 
ands, he found the skin burned m. thas 
part: where the discharge had. heeg 
wnade, - o4n™ eg 
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VARIETIES, Lirerary AND PHILOSOPHICAL |. 
Including Notices of Works in Hand, Domestic.and Foreign. 


; 
e*e Authentic Communications for this Article will always be thankfully received, » 


F [MIE Emperor Napoleon, in order:to 
A give its proper weight to the French 
iniyuage, and tosiniplify the acquirement 
of useful knowledge, has ordered that all 
exercises and theses im the universities 
Sbroughout France, \ shall be performed 
and written in French ;; and that a 
knowledge of Latin and Greek shall, in 
b> department of his governments, bé 
temed a qualification for degrees; 
Fanks, or offices, either political, med 
ealy legal, or clerical. The prescriprons 
of physicians are to be in French, and the 
*ervice of the church is no longer to be 
ae ey except in the vernacular tongue. 
an an English artist just arrived from 
im + Mappears, that the ‘arts of paint- 
pe Scuiptire, aué engraving, are car- 
aa » the highest point of perfection in 
eat We have indeed seen some 
on Shgraxings recently imported by 
ashi and Meiteno,.which gre masters 


cud 


pieces of that art, and we learn that thé 
works of the French painters are equally 
transcendant. ' As ‘one instance of Na- 
poleon’s patronage of engraving, he lately 
placed 1,200,000 francs at the disposad 
of the proprietors of the magnificent se- 
riés of engravings’ called the Musée. Na» 

n, to enable them to finish it in the 
style in which it has been commenced, 
It is not a little singular that men of 
letters, “chemists, and. mathematicians, 
are preferred and employed, in every de- 
partment of “the French governments 
and that the Institute, ane every thing 
appertainisg to art and scienee, is dé 
seribed a8 being eminently distinguished 
and encouraged; at the same time, that 
an inquisitorial police strikes terror inte 
every family, and a general distrustand 
want of confitience paralyses every pri- 
vate enerzy of the people; and Come 


mercial credit and trade arg even 
worse 
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@orse ttdte in France than they are in 
land. ’ 

Phe known taste .and love of Jetters 
~~ hy the Prince Regent of Eng, 
d will, we are confident, create qn ho- 
hourable ri in this species of pa- 
ttonage, should it so-happen that tis 
{ Highness continues to wield the 
power with which, with so much satisface 
tim to the country, he has lately been 
invested. The letter of Mr. Hayter 
will explain his Royal.Highness’s atten- 
tion to one of the most interesting lite- 
fary topics of this age; and we venture 


* §0 inform the public, that the period 


will be Avgustan, in regard to arts and 
Jetters, w 
that his Royal Highness shall be perma- 
hently clothed with the executive autho- 
tity of the realm. We hail the period 


- When the govenments of England, as 


well those of France and America, sball 
Bhite in exciting a lterary and scientific 
competition among their subjects; and 
es to survive that iron age, n which, 
appily, the only competition has been 
In cutting of throats, and in arts of mus 
sual injury and destruction. 
* In the edurse of the ensuing month, 


. the new edition of the Rev. Mr. Dra- 


brw’s: Bibliomania, which is now:eptitied 


#& Bibliographical Romance, will make 


appearance, It is in six parts; 
and will contain upwards of 600 pages; 
being a review af our ‘most ~eminent 
scholars and book-collectors from kin 
Alfred to the late Mr. Gough; with ‘an 
account of their libranes. In the course 
of the volume, these is a .copious list, 
with particalar notices, of the most va- 
buable Foreign Catnlogues ; including the 
public ones of our own country. 
- MWe are pequested t6 correct a state. 
ment which red im our inst, ree 
ing the publication of Mr. Dinpin’s 
Faylish De Bure. This work will not 
be published these two years. At the 
@uime time we are requested to state, that 
the second volume of the new edition of 
Amos's Typographical Antiquities is al- 
feedy gone to press. 
~ Sir Joun Care. has in forwardness for 
publication Descriptive Sketches of the 
Peutl-onst Parts . of in, and of the 
Istand of Majorca, Minorea, Sardinia, 
Sicily,and Matta, during a tour in those 
countries m 1609 and 1810; accuiu pa 
by engravings of views.taken on the 
por, 
Bir. W. Jacon bas in. the press, ina 
mo volume, with plates, ‘Travels in 
Oy ta Letters wiaten. in 48e9 and 


er.it may 90 happen. 






4810; ¢ontaining an aécount of the ma 
nafactures, commerce, productions, &e, 
with biographical anecdotes, and a view 

f Spam under the Mahominedan domi. 
ee 

Dre Mituar, lecthrer an. Materia 
Medica, in the University of , 
has in the press Disquisitions on the 
History of Medicine; exhibiting a view 
vi physi¢ as‘ observed to exist. duii 
femote periods, and among nations 
far advanced in refinement. Sted 

Mr. Hamitton Brvucs is preparing, 
from authentic sources, an e work, 
giving a detailed account of all the Scot- 
Sih families of note, from the peopling 
ef Scotland by the Scythians to the 
sent-era; also a copious account of the 
different Scottish monarchs, and their 
existing posterity. ' 

The Rev. Jouxson Graxt, will spee- 

dily publish the first volume of a 
Summacy of the History of the English 
Chureh, and of the Sects which thave 
separated from it, from the earliest pe 
nods to the Reign of James the First. 
. Mr. Wiison has inthe press, and 
nearly ready for delivery, a:second edi- 
tion of the Analysis of Country Dancing, 
with numerous additions raat amprove- 
ments; consisting of a great number of 
new figures, with some entire new reels, 
end a plan ‘fer composing, to any-tune 
one thousand different figures; together 
with the complete Etiquette of the Ball. 
Room; embellished with pearly 260 ene 
gravings On wood, by BarryMaNn. — 

The first volume of the Transactions 
of the Geological Society, ‘in quarto, 
«vith many plates, is in the press, and 
will Lie read y:for publication in the month 
of May next. Loy 

The Rev. Dr. T..D..Warraxer, the 
historian of Whalley and Craven, an er 
roneous report of whose death has beea 
circulated in some of the provincial pa- 
pers, has.in the press a new edition of 
the Vision of /Piers Plawman, printed 
from. MSS. of jhigher antiquity than.any 
that have yet been collated, and forming 
& text almost entirely different from that 
of Crowley; together with .a prefatory 
dissertation, paraphrases, . glossary, and 
notes. > ais 

Dr. Josepx Reaver, of Cork, has i# 
ithe press Critical and. Practical Observa- 
Tions on the Diseases of the .Inaer Core 
ner of the. Human Eye, with a new af 
rangement and-method of cures -_ 

Mr. Bens amin Grnsen, vice-president 
of the Literary and Philosophical Suciety 
of. Manchester, aud. surgeon to ge oor 
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chester Infirmary, will shortly publish 
Practical Observations on the Formation 
of au Artificial Pupil in several deranged 
States of the Eye; to which are annexed. 
Remark 
racts, and those of the membraneous 
Kind, through a Puncture of the Cornea. 
The work will be illustrated by plates. 

A Report of the Speeches gf the late. 
Mr. Fox in the House of Commons, trom, 
his entrance iuto parliament In 1768 to 
the close of the session of 1200, is pre- 
paring. ha i 

The Rev. Jowx Mitrorgp will soon 
publish ** Agnes, the Indian Captive;” 
with other poems. stint 

Avolume of Latin ‘and English Poems, 
by Mr. E. B. Impey, is in the press. — 

The number of Provincial Banks ia 
this country decreased from about 280, 
in the beginning of 1793, to about 250, 
in the beginning of 1797. Since that 
period the increase has been truly asto- 
nishing. It appears that in 1810. the, 
total number of Banks in Great Britain 
was 796, viz. 


In London, Westminster, ayeueit an 


wark, including the Bauk of Englend 
To the rest of England == - - 613 
In Wales’ .-° te Vet a “95 
In Berwickeon-T weed eo. te ~~ oe 


In the Isle of Man o wl ® Se © 


InGuetnsey. - --. 2° = © 8 
In Jersey - - - - »2 
Ln Scotland - a3; © - 83 





796 





Nir. Tomas Brxouam, of Woodseats, 
near Shetheld, has invented an improved 
method of making reaping-hooks, which 
is not only attended with greater facility 
and expedition in the manufacture, but, 
as the improved blades are made of cast 
steel, they must be far preferable_for 
Sharpness of the edge and durability. 
The process is as fullows: When the 
steel comes from the furnace, it is rolled 
a rolling-mill into. sheets of proper 
dimensions, Out of these the blades are 
Cut according to sizes, and the_rivet- 
holes pressed out in the fly. Pieces of 
iron are then slit for the back, and bent 
to ht the blades, and the holes are bored 
a them by an upright drill, after which 
the back and blade are riveted together. 
—_ noes may be made with or with- 
mile to suit purchasers; and, note 
amar the superior quality of the 
_ _ biades,, they will be afforded, 
mae Sx wipes, thode of manufac- 
— early as low a price as the, old 


_ Mortuzy Nuc. No;210.-°" - 


s on the Extraction of soit Cata- 


The Provost and Senior - Fellows of 
Trinity College, Dublin, have conferred 
an howorary degree of LL D. on Pro- 
fessor Davy, in testimony of their admi. 
ration of the extraordinary discoveries 
made by hin in his Electrochemical 
Philosophy, and communicated in his‘ late 


. course of lectures at the Dublin Society. 


The Directors of the British Institution 
for promoting the Fine Arts in the United 
Kingdom, have given notice, that the 
three follawing premiums ere proposed 
to be given for Pictures, by Artists of, or 
resident in, the United Kingdom, painted 
in the present year, and sent to the Bri- 
tish Gallery on or before the 4th of Ja- 
nuary next: 1st. For the best Picture 
in Historical or Pactical Composition, 
Three Hundred Guineas. —2d. For the 
next best Picture in Historical or Poeti= 
cal Composition, Two Hundred Guineas, 
—3d, For the next best Picture in Mis. 
torical or Poetical Composition, One 
Hundred Guineas. . The Directors re- 
serve to themselves. the power of with- 
holding either, of the premiums, if they 
think proper. A picture’s being painted 
by commission, will not exclude it from 
competition.for the premiams. Any pic- 
ture painted fur such preniium, may (if 
otherwise worthy) be extibited fo? sale 
at the Gallery next winter, fur the be- 
nefit of the Artist. ees Fase? 

The magnificent collection of curious 
productions of nature and art deposited 
in.the: Hunterian Museum at Glasgow, 
last. year received considerable additions 
by valugble donations, of. which the fuls 
lowing may be mentioned; ° 

Three ‘different ‘specimens of Calspir, 
from the Cave of Sttathaird, Isle of Skye, by 
the Rev. Dr. M*Leod, Kilmathock, Joba 
Locks, Esq. and Hector M‘Lean,'studéht.—- 


Three polished specimens of Portsoy Serpen - 


tine, by John Mavor, sq. ‘Londom—Specie 
mens of Pyrope, or , Portsoy. Serpentine; and 
of Petrified Weod, from Loch Leagh,.by Pro- 
fessor Muitrhead.—-The Fish. Callienymus 
Lyra, by John Jos. Dillon, Esq: barrister. at 
law. large specimen of Petrifred Wood, 
by Mr. Diawiddie, of Germistoune.—-An an- 
cient Urn found ina Cairn, by William Coch- 
rane, Esq. of Ladyland.— Twenty-one ropgh 
Garnets from tl Kast Indies, by Major James 
CampbeilmeSpechwens of the only two Me- 
teor Stones that are known to have fallen in 
Britain,,viz. one in Yotkshirey 13:h Decem- 
ber, 1795, another, at Poveil, near Giusgow, 
5th April, 18045 by Miss Crawford, of Pos 
sil.—Thirty-four Silver Medallions of the 
present Roval Family of Spain, executed in 
Mexico and the Philippine Islands, presented 
by a citizea of Glaszow. 
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The Tenth Volume of the Excycio- 
papta Loxprnensts, will be ready for 
the Subscribers on or about the 10th of 
March. This celebrated Dictionary of 
Arts and Sciences continues to be pub- 
lished regularly in weekly Numbers, with 
elegant Fngravings, price 8d. each, or 
beautifully coloured Plates, 1s. 2d. 

Dr. Smirn’s two prizas of 251. each, 
for the hest proficients in Mathematics 
and Natural Philosophy, have been ad- 
judged to Messrs. Decty and Frencn, 
of Trinity and Caius Colleges, Cambridge. 

The Governors of Bethlem Hospita} 
have adjudged to Messrs. Goon and 
Locuner, of Hatton-garden, the first 
premium, for their design for a new Lu- 
natic Asylum about to be erected in St. 
George’s-ficlds. Nearly sixty names ap- 
peared in the list of candidates. 

The following is an accuraté state- 
ment of the quantity of rain’ which 
fell, during the last year, at Dalkeith, 
Bothwell Castle, M‘Farlane Observatory, 
Glasgow, and Brisbane Observatory, 
Largs, on a line extending almost quite 
across the island: 


























ene Bothw.|M‘Far.) Brish. | 
Homvary | 2.280) 1.770) 1.743) 3.740 
[February | 0.984) 1.455} 1.285) 3.191 
March 2.845! 2.467} 1.687} 4.051) 
Jari 1.584! 0.768) 0.659! 3.170 
May 1.435) 0.707} 0.510) 0.739 
june | 1.479 1.962) 1.445) 1.781 
July | 3.134 3.6407 3.724) 3.100 
lAugust | 3.100} 2.410) %.874) 3.944 
September! 0.457) 0.620! 0.724) 1.804) 
hOctober 1.570} 4.807) 1.176) 2.599! 
jNovember) 4.430} 3.534) 3.374) 4.859) 
(December! 2.340) 4.070) 2.534] 6.643) 
Total | 25.656 25.010) 21.433! 58.714 











Tot. in? | 2 Ww 
, 1809 7 WBI5L!) 24.440) 25.132} 40.6274 
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A simple and genious plan has been 
pee tur the construction of Light. 
vouses, whieh, if generally executed, 
might prove beneficial to the shipping of 
the United Kingdom. The beacon con- 
sists Of a lantern made of cast metal, in 
which there is a piece of clock. work 
which makes the law p curv round every 
two or three minutes, and exhibit diifere 
eut enlightened figures. The figures can 
be so varied, as to distinguish one livhe. 
house froin another, and to prevent the 
possibility of mistaking the livht of 
hme-kiln, or accidenta| fire, for that of 
beacun. The pr 

Se 30 recommends, 


a 


: be) 
yector, Mir. Farmer, 


a9 a subsiiiute for light, 
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in foggy weather, a buoy, similar in form 
to a life-boat, on which is fixed a bell of 
considerable magnitude and powerful 
tone, which the motion of the buoy, oc. 
casioned by the undulation of the sea, 
will keep perpetually ringing. The buoy 
may be placed at any convenient distance 
from the mouth of the harbour, or the 
mechanism in the beacon might be so 
constructed, as to cause a bell to ring, or 
a bass drum to beat, in hazy weather. B 
placing a buoy or boat of the above de- 
scription on a sunken or dangerous rock, 
in any part of the sea, the mariner might 
be warned by the alarm-bell to keep at 
a proper distance. : 
FRANCE. 

A ball of fire appeared in the commune 
of Chargoaville, on the 23d of November, 
which, bursting with a tremendous ex- 
plosion, let fall three large stones, ace 
companied with smoke, and darted with 
such force, that they entered the éarth 
to the depth of near 80 centimeters. 
One of the stones is covered with a crust 
of greyish black, while the inside is more 
clear. It is very compact, and hard 
enough to cut glass. It appears to con- 
tain globules of_iron, pretty large and 
brilliant. ; 

Accounts from Rodea, in the depart. 

ment of-Aveiron, of the date of the 
middle of December, state, that the win 
ter had there set-in with extraordinary se- 
rerity, the snow in many of the surround- 
ing districts being six or seven feet deep; 
and that in the whole country the most 
dreadful alarm was occasioned by the 
ravages of the wolves. ‘These ferocious 
animals, unable to subsist any longer in 
their native mountains, satly forth 19 
flocks of many hundreds, and, entering 
the villages, make the peasant and Ins 
cattle their prey. The villages on the 
open plains are entirely deserted ; 2 num- 
ber of the poor people having fallen sae 
crifices in defending their tame animals, 
and the survivors not choosing to expose 
themselves to similar danger, The Pre- 
fect, with the humane view of reimburse 
iny the sufferers, and preventing the de> 
partment being depopulated, bas ordered 
an inventory to be made of the losses, 
which almost exceed belief. It is ascer- 
tained, that within the last month, 80C9 
sheep, 400 goats, and $00 horses, have 
been killed by these ferocious anitnals. 
In the departments of the Lozere, 204 
the Upper Luire, the ravages are still 
greater. 

It has been found that the qvantity 
and quality of oil extracted from ohvés; 
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has been augmenited -by wetting the fruit 
with vinegar before it is pressed. The 
vinegar must wholly cover the fruit. The 
quantity of liquor obtained is one-tenth 
greater than by any other procedure ; the 
il is better flavored and more limpid. | 

A method has been discovered of utite 
ing marble without iron, which is hable 
to rust, and after rains gives a greenish 
colour to the marble. For this purpose 
aceinent is used, which prevents the rain 
trom penetrating and spoiling works of 
art exposed to the weather, 

AUSTRIA. 

A prodigy of precocious acquirement 
has appeared in Germany, in the person 
of John Spitzler, a youth only 13 years of 
age, who is said to be well acquainted 
with ten different languages, most of the 
mathematical sciences, and to be a pro- 


ficient in music. He isa native of Lower. 


Austria, and the son of a reduced cler- 
gyman: for the Jast six months be has 
been blind. The Emperor Francis has 
settled a pension on him, 

The base of the Carpathian mountains, 
near Makouitza, fell on the 6th of No. 
vember, with a report so loud that it was 
heard at the distance of twelve miles. 
Six villages have been destroyed by this 
precipitation, aud 34 lives lost. 

The astragalus beticus has been sce. 
cessfully cultivated in large quantities 
near Schunberg in Moravia, as a substi- 
tute for coffee. It is sown in April, and 
gathered in September, and requires but 
very little labour. The seed is treated 
in the same manner as Arabian coffee, 
and many judges aftirm that it is deficient 
only in smell; it approaches nearer in 
taste tg real coffee than any other veges 
table, 

ITALY. 

M. Parea, inspector of woods at Ra- 
vena, has discovered thé secret of ex- 
tracting from the plant-seed of the thorn 
(rumus paliurus of Linnzus) a clear sweet 
oil, without sinell, and fit for domestic 
Purposes, 

All the vines and cotton within 14 
miles of Mount Vesuvius, were destroyed 
bs the eruption of the 12th ar September, 
al thing else within eight or ten miles 

Salso destroyed. The lava, in some 
places, was 100 feet deep. 
Prana cid we the promotion of Agri- 

yrs = een established ac Rome, 
ober a. ons meeting, it was resolved to 
sf pine of the value of akout 30 
pani a the best Memoir on the cons 

“con of a plough adapted to the soil 
cogntry, which would unite we 


principles of least resistance with worke 
ing to the greatest depth. 

The extraordinary Consulta has direct- 
ed that the Schouls of the Fine Arts de- 
pendent on the Academy of St. Luke, 
shall be composed of sixteen chairs, viz. 
six of the highest class, ten of the second, 
and three adjuncts, The professors of 
the first class will enjoy a salary of 1200 
franes, those of the second 800 francs, 
and the adjuncts 500 francs. Gratifica, 
tions will be annually granted them from 
the funds of the city. Olt of the 25,000 
francs granted to the Academy for its 
expences, 6300 will be allatted to the 
candidates tor the prizes, and other vari- 
able demands, for the schools, The build- 
ings of the convent of Ara Celi, in the 
Capitol, are given to the Academy for 
the establishment of schools of design, 
exhibition-rooms, cabinets, museums, &c, 
and tor attendants on the Academy. M. 
Canova is appointed perpetual director. 

The public works undertaken in the 
same city, for the purpose of clearing 
away the earth from tbe remains of anti- 
guity, are prosecuted with activity. The 
remains of the Temple of Vesta, alse 
that of Fortuna Virilis, are being put 
into a state of order and better condition. 
The workmen have cleared the base of 
the temple of Jupiter Stator, and the 
ground about it is completely levelled, 
The diggings in the Coliseum proceed, 
and in many places the bases of the pi- 
lasters are discovered. The Talbularium, 
now -disencumbered from the ruins which 
concealed it, displays its beautiful Doric 
order. The excavations about, the tem- 
ple.of Antoninus and Faustina, are also 
going on briskly. Other works are pro- 


ceeding in the Forum Romanum, now 


called the Cainpo Vaccino; in the Baths 
ef Titus, with a view to discover the subs 
terraneogs grottos and their paintings ; 
and aiso at the Arch of Janus Quadri- 
formis. 

M. Rosa, of Rimini, formerly & pre 
fessor, and well-known to his country- 
men by his works on natural history aud 
natural philosophy, has discovered an 
indigenous substance proper to be sub- 
stituted for indigo, for communicating ail 
shades of blue tats, either to silk, wool, 
thread, or cotton. He asserts that the 
colouring fecula of this matter is in by 
wise interior to indigo, whether as to 
beauty, or vivacity of colour, or as to 
durability and resistance to the effects 
of exterior bodies. 

EAST INDIES. 


A forest in India, 63 mies in lene 
ant 
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and 28% in breadth, was set on-fire in 


June last, through the negiizence of same: 


wood-cutters. At the date of the ac- 
count, the conflagration had continued 
five weeks, and 50 villages in the vici- 
nity of the forest had been destroyed, 
Many of the unfortunate and idolatrous 
natives, believing the calamity to’be a 
direct visitation of some vengetul deity, 
and not choosing to survive the loss of 
their property, precipitated themselves 
into the flames. 

An assistant in one of the public offices 
at the presidency of Calcutta, has latcly 
sugvested an improvement in the con- 
struction of ordnance for naval service, 
This improvement is simple, and admits 
of easy expianation. The gun is formed 
of three separate cylinders lying parailel 
to each other, and closely joined in their 
full extent, each with a separate touch- 
hole. ‘The gun, or rather the three guas, 
thus formed, 1s mounted on its carriage 
m the usual manner, except that, in- 
stead of bemg placed on trunnions, it 
rests on a strong projecting ring, which 
is made to embrace the circumference of 
the gun, near its equipoise, and, by a 
cogged wheel, it is rendered easily sus. 
cepuble of being turned vertically on the 
carriage, so as to bring any of the touch- 
holes to any particular position. Bv a 
proposed mprovement in the carriage, 
ts beneved that this triple gun may be 
worked with the same facility as any of 
the guns that are now m comin 7h) ube, 
The inventor conceives that the gun iany 
be cast and bored in one mass of metal, 
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and it is alleged that a piece of ordnance 

of this construction, which will carry three 

6-pounders, will not exceed the weight 

of metal necessary for one 12-pounder, 
WEST INDIES. 

An article bas appeared in the Marti. 
nico Gazette of June 1810, deseribing 
the wonderful effects of the divine Alco- 
norque, a tree growing on the coast of 
that island, the wood of which is com. 
pact and heavy. This wood has acquired 
the reputation of being a specific i dise 
orders of the liver, and especially in those 
of the lungs. Should this be justified by 
European practice, the cure of those al. 
most incurab'e disorders, by which so 
many thoasands are annually hurried to 
the grave, will indeed place it at the head 
of all earthly vegetabies, and fairly en. 
title it to the epithet of divine. The 
outer bark being taken off, it is used in 
infusion; a glass of the hquor being taken 
morning and night with two spoonfuls of 
honey. Mulk, acids, spices, and what 
ever irritates, must he avoided. A cata- 
plasm cures pains in the side occasioned 
by abscess in the liver, The recipe 1g 
said to be derived from the indiaas, 

SOUTH AMERICA. 

An American paper observes, that 
there is an error in the European Charts 
relative to Cape Frio, It is laid down as 
being in the latitude of 22. 34. but it 1s 
in fact in 23. ; this error ought to be rec- 
tified; for by those charts most vessels 
will lie embayed, it being necessary tq 
make Cape Frio befure they can get up 
to Rio de Janeiro. 
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REVIEW OF NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Numbers 20, 21,22, and 23, cf the Voca! 
of liundel, witd a separate Accompanme 
vanced fi r 


“orks 

ni, ar- 

é ibe Organ or Piano forie, by Dr, 

Joon Clarke, of Cambridge. “Each Number 
nOscrsvers, ) 


(io On §). 
W Kr. have already spoken so amply 
' of the general merits of this ele. 
gant and useful edition of the Vocal 
Works of Handel, that we have left oure 
selves little to say, ‘The present Numbers 
complete the Oratorio of the Messiah 
and commence that of Judas Mace RCI, 
lr. ( larke continues to prosecute his 
Jaborwus, but laudable undertaking, with 
the same sedylous attention to the con- 
venience of that c! 


; uss of the musical pub. 
] c tor whose use t! 


« publication was un. 
vertaxen, and appears determined to de. 


rive houeur as well trom the execution as 
from the design. 


Judas M accabeus, 





The frontispiece to 
in the twenty-third 


re _- 


Number, 18 SO appropriate in its compas 
sition, and so expressive in ifs ENEraving, 
as todo mneh honour to Mr, Burney and 
Mr. ‘Taylor; and the musio and words 
continue to be printed with all the neat 
ness and accuracy which we have noticed 
in the preceding Numbers. 
*€ Tie Mountain Daivy;"* a favourite Song, wril- 
ten by Robert burns. Composed by J. Blew- 
it. 3s. Od, 
This heautiful little sample of Burns’s 
cenius in hallad-writing bas not fatlen 
into had bands. Though we cannot sey 
that it might not have been set with more 
charm of melody and justness of expres- 
sion, yet it is due to Mr. Blewitt that 
we shpuld-alluw his music a respectable 
portyn of merit, and pronounce it wor- 
thy the attention of the lovers of the 
sityple ballad strain, pene 
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‘La Parade 3” @ Militar Divertisement for tbe 
Piano-forte. Compose by M. BP. King, 
og: 2s. Od. q : 

This divertisement, which consists of 
an intraductory adagiu, @ rondo, and the 
celebrated march given to the song * Let 
vs take the Road,” in the Beggar’s Opera, 
is greatly above mediocrity, and calcu. 
Jated to sustain Mr. King’s reputauon as 
a composer.) A facility: of conception, 
and considerable knowledge of etfect, is 
evideut throughout the piece, and the 
movements are judiciously contrasted. 

Wi et blushing Spring ;’’ a favourite 
po re Words a Fm ; Fielding 3 the 
Music composed by Edward Taylor. 15.64. 
This duett is set @ da ballata, in two 

verses. Finding nothing new-or tasteful 
in the melody, we Soped to be able to 
commend the combination of the parts, 
but were here again ‘disappointed. The 
whole construction is so bad as to have 
doubly excited our pity: first, for the 
inistortune of the poet in falling into 
such miserable hands; and next, for the 
composer’s ignorance of his own inca- 
pacity. 

* The Voice of Spring ;” 4 favourite Glee for Foyr 
Voices. Composed by W.J. Stevens. 15. 6d. 
We should suppose, from the general 

construction of this glee, that Mr. W. J. 
Stevens is a young composer. With 
juvenile efforts we always wish to be 
tender, but faults exhibit themselves in 
the pages before us, that force disappro- 
bation, - The melody is feeble and un- 
connected, the fabrication of the har- 
mony betrays ignorance of the secrets of 
good composition, and the general effect 
is consequently bad. 


£0! Core Armonia! Ob! Dolce Piaceze!" a 
Song, by Mozart, with twenty-five Variations 
Jor ibe Piano-forte. Composed and dedicated 
so Angelica Catalani, -by F, biorillo.-. 4s. 
These variations, all of which, except 

the twelfth, thirteenth, twenty-first, and 
vee Beso are adapted to the harp 
as well as the piano-forte, are written 
with much real’ taste and fancy, and 
display considerable knowledge of the 
powers and characters of both instru- 
ments. ‘They are all pleasing, progres. 
sively difficult in their execution, and 
edimirably calculated for practice, =~ 

Te Reveil des Graces ;"’ a favourite Pastoral 
Kondo for the Piano-forte. Composed and 


dedicated 40 Miss Fichart, by J. S. Peile. 
24. 6d. 


This rondo has considerable claims to 
ourcommendation, The general turn of 


the Passages is easy and ingenious, their 
qvuhection obvious,- and their general 


result extremely pleasing. . We, however, 
must object to the affected and awkward 
distent of some bars of the bass, where 
difficulty of execution is introduced withe 
out any compensating effect. 
** Farewell, Harp!” an original Canzonet, with 

Variations for the Piano-forte, or Harp; dedi- 

cated to Mrs. Tarlton, of Cloverly House, oy 

Thomas Taylor. 18.64, ° 

“‘ Farewell, Harp!” is adapted to the 
popular Welsh air, “ Nos. Galon,” or 
** New Year's Night.” Mr. Taylor, by 
the use he has made of this pleasing 
little specimen of Cambrian melody, has 
imparted to jt considerable interest, It 
speaks the sense of the words, to which 
it is here united with force and truth ; 
and the variations are fanciful and ate 
tractive. 
Air, with Variations for the Piano-forte, Come 

posed by W, A. Mozart. 2s, 

From the perusai of this air and its 
variations we have received great plea. 
sure. An elegant flow, and easy smooth- 
ness, form the chief characteristics of the 
melody, and the style in which it is 
worked upon is worthy of the excellent 
subject. ‘To practitioners on the instru- 
ment for which it is here adapted, this 
piece cannot fail to be as useful as grati+ 
fying. 
€€ The Foresters ;’’ a favourite Rondo. Composed 

and arranged for the Piano-forle, by M. 

Holst, 25. 

Much spirit and animation pervades 
this little piece. Mr. Holst’s efforts in 
this species of composition have often 
received our approbation, but never bet- 
ter deserved it than in the present in- 
stance. Ail the movements are happily 
varied, and relieve each other with ad- 
‘mirable effect. | 
© The Eclipse Hornpipe ;"” arranged as a Ronde 

for the Piano-forte, by S. Hale. 13. 6d. 

This little piece, as an exercise for 
young practitioners, deserves our recon 
mendation. The passages are not only 
pleasing, but lay well for the hand, and 
cannot fail to promote its progress in 
execution. | . 
6¢ Why does my Love ber Linnet mourn?” @ 

favourite Song, composed and arranged witb ca 

Accompaniment foritbe Piano-forle, by Sir J. Ae 

Srevenson, Mus. Doc. 15. 

We find in the melody of this song 
much genuine taste and truth of expres- 
sion; and cannot but add that it 1s vo 
‘small konour to the talents of Sir Johu 
Stevenson, that he should be able, by 
the force of his own fancy and feeling, to 


impart any ‘thing like interest ‘to such © 


insipid and senseless words. ' 
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MONTHLY RETROSPECT or tue FINE ARTs. 


The Use of all New Prints, Communications of Articles of Intelligence, &. are 
requested under covER to the Care of the Publisher. 


oe 


The Lady of the Lake; a Pocm by Walter Scott, 
His. alluscrated with Fngravings from the 
Designs of R. Westall, Esq. R. Ad. Publisbe 
ed by Yutn Sharpe, Piccadilly, 

ALTER Scott may justly -be 
W called the poet of painters, 
few modem poets abounding more in 
high-wrought descriptions and interest. 
ing situations. Mr. Westall has avail- 
ed himself of the popularity of the 
Lady of the Lake, to make a series of 
designs similar to chose from Marmion ; 
but with an inferior degree of success, 
There is more of the maanerist in this 
series, than any other of the works of 
this master, who is so decided a manner- 
ist, that he need not place his name 
tu any of his works, it being wnitten 
in legible characters, in every nose, 
mouth, eye, and foot, of his figures. 
Mr. Westall has too long given up the 
study of nature for the ideal world of 
his own creation; not so furious imdeed 
as that of Mr. Tuseli, but equally mono- 
tonous, and that of a worse description— 
cloying or insipid. The designs appear 
done im much haste, and not in the best 
manner of the arust; who can, when he 
will, produce pictorial loveliness and luxe 
uriousness in all its splendor; as some of 
his best works, particularly his Marriage 
Procession, from one of the compartments 
of the shield of Achilles, exhibited in his 
gallery last spring, fully evince, The first 
print (Ellen in her Boat) is decidedly 
the best: the attntude is appropriate, 
the figure charming and lovely, and 1s 
the very Eilen of the poet. But can- 
dour impels us to say, that, comparing 
the drawing with the print, the draiis- 
man is under infinite obligations to the 
engraver, (the youhger Heath,) who has 
produceti one of the sweetest prints 
that has emanated trom the burin of 
modern art. It cannot be spoken of 
too highly, or admired too much. The 
other prints, are Ellen and Allan Bane, 
by Englehart; the Elevation of the 
Fiery Cross, by Raimbach, a print of great 
excellence; Ellen, Allan Bane, and 
roe Kuight of Snowdon, by Anker 
Smith; Roderick Dhu discovering Him- 
self and his Ambush, by Noble; and 
dilen claiming the Promise given with 
rhe Ring, from king James, by Golding. 
Nor should we forget mentioning with 


tuuch commendation the beautiful viv- 
nette by Pre, 7 


The Sixth Exhibition of the Works of Brith 
Arcists, placed in the Gallery of the British 
Institution, Pall Ma, for Exbibition ond 
Sale, 1811. 

The British Institution has removed 
one great cause pf lamentation, which 
every admirer and practiser of -art in 
England most feelingly deplored, (the 
want of a good schovi of colouring) by 
opening their gallery during the sum. 
mer and autumn to British students, in 
which they are permitted to study some 
of the finest specimens of painting 
which can be obtained. from the most 
magnificent collections in this country; 
and their patriotic wishes of seeing a 
new school of historic painting rising 
within the walls of their institute, is 
certainly fast approaching to a consunm- 
mation. Among the advautages arising 
to the country from proper encourage. 
ment to the arts generally, and -from 
the British Institution particularly, (al- 
though they feelingly adanit that it is not 
suitable to the wealth, the power, and 
the dominion, of the United K ingdom,) 
may be enumerated, that our artists are 
not now entirely confined to portraiture ; 
that to portraiture is given a poetic cha- 
racter; that they can study the best of 
the old masters without difliculty ; that 
a good school of colouring, (additional 
to the one of drawing in the Royal Aca- 
demy,) is annually opened for them; 
that they are encouraged by premiums 
to a laudable emulation, and have a 
constant marc for the sale of works of 
merit. This society is happily on the 
advance, although the government, (to 
its disgrace be it spoken,) have refu- 
sed the trifling boon solicited by them; 
and gratified are we in a high degree 
to see the names of every member of 
the Royal family, male and female, 
among the names of the governors of an in- 
stitution, which, as they inform us in their 
introduction to the present catalogue, 
has for its object a just appreciation of 
the Fine Arts, not merely as sources 
of revenue, or as means of civil refine- 
ment, but have been revered and ho- 
noured for a nobler and more useful pur- 
pose. When directed to intellectual 
and national objects, and whilst their 
character is neither degraded by vulgar 
subjects, nor sullied by licentious images, 
they are calculated to raise the standard 
of morality and patriotism; to “ 

the 
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the homage and respect of foreign nas 
tions, and to produce those intellectwal 
and virtvous feelings whith are perpetus 
ally alive to the welfare and glory of the 
country, and prepared to offer every 
sacrifice, and to make every exertion in 
its defence.” This is viewing the arts 
ina just and philosophic point of view, 
and is deserving of the deepest conside- 
ration from every one who is a member 
of the thinking part of the commu. 
nity. Y : 
Another passage in their address is so 
important 1 its results, and so true in 
self, that we cannot refrain from tran- 
scribing it, and giving 1t as a summary 
and final answer to all the objections of 
Wincklemann, Dubos, and the sciolists of 
that school of criticism. ‘ The gover- 
nors of the institution, in directing their 
aitention towards their object, have not 
listened to those insinuations which pre- 
sume a physical defect in the natives of 
tbe British isles. ‘They can discover no 
reason why British ‘artists should not 
excel in the fine arts, or why the coun- 
trymen.of Reynolds and West,” we may 
ald of Barry and of Mortimer, “ should 
dread a competition with any modern 
school: however they may shrink from 
the invidious comparison, so frequently 
aud so unfairly made, between a selec- 
tion of the finest pictures produced du- 
nog two brilliant centuries, by all the first 
painters in Europe, with the annual 
exhibition of the British metropolis.” 
Tus is putting the question in a new, 
forcible, and tair, way; we agree most 
heartily with the propesition; and, as 
lovers of the fine arts, thanle the honour- 
able directors for it. “* They ave per- 
suaded,” they add, “that the mind is 
hot less enterprising here, nor the intel- 
lectual attainments more circumscribed, 
than in other ebuntries, They know 
that our artists do not want models of 
beauty, events of interest, warmth of 
leeling, variety of talent, or originality 
of character: and they do not consider 
t as an exclusive objection that a Ra- 
phael, or a Michael Angelo, has not as 
yeCappearedin this country; recollect- 
mg that there was a period befdre Mil- 
aoe es Locke, and New. 
wind an » wen weak and narrow 
be aes . mating the talents of others 
a Envlisha inivht have contended that 
ts ay — could ever rival the pro- 
siens “ne ee ancient poets, drama- 
With, sae wysicians, aud philosophers. 
Our home teresting quotation we take 
‘save for this month, leasing suariers 


and growlers at British art to digest it, 
and the friends and patrons to enjoy it, 
Next month we shall resume our obser- 
vauons, taking the pictures seriutim ; 
but in the interim we take leave to calf 
the attention of our readers to No. 7, 
Andromache inploring Ulysses to spare 
the Life of her Son, ty Dawe. No. 10. 
‘The Entombing of Christ, by Hilton. 
No, 1%. The LetterO, by Sharp. No. 29. 
The Bard, from Gray, by the President 
West. No, 52. Hatmon and Antigone, 
by Halls. 


Tie Architectural Antiquities of Great Britain. 
By F. Britton, F.S,.A. Part 23, No d» 
of Vol. LIT. 


_ This excellent elucidation of our na- 
tional antiquities still continues its 
claims to praise and patronage. This 
Number.of it contains several specimens 
of pedestal columns, pinnacles, canopies, 
tracery, and moldings, of windows, and 
brackets, taken from Rosslyn Cliapet; 
an elevation of the east end, and a per 
spective view of the altars, &c. at the 
east end, looking north, from drawings 
by James. EJmes, esq. architect, after 
sketches by Jusepb Gandy, esq. archi- 
tect, and AR. A. The detail and ar- 
chitectural fidelity of these pilates, done 
by, professional. men, (instead of mere 
draftsmen,) are such as would be ex- 
pected from knowledge guiding the hand. 
Correctness is vot sacrificed to effect, 
which, however beautiful, vever cau 


‘compensate for the want of fidelity. 


The architect and antiquary will fully 
appreciate these remarks, and thank the 
able editor for se often availng himself 
of professional skill, 


INTELLIGENCE. 

On Monday, the 1ith ult. at a general 
meeting of the Royal Academy, Mr. 
Wilkie, the celebrated painter of do. 
mestic lite; Mr. Westimacott, the sculp- 
tor; Mr. Ward, painter; Mr. Bone, 
enamel painter; and Mr. Smirke, the 
architect of Covent Garden Theatre, A’s- 
sociates of the Academy, were elected to 
the rank of Royal Academicians, 

Mr. Soane has announced his pamph- 
let, ow the causes of the suspension of 
his lectures at the Royal Academy, as 
being nearly ready. 

The British Institution has, with con 
siderable liberality, proposed the fol- 
lowing premiums for pictures by artists 
of, or residing in, the United Kingdom, 
painted in the present year, and sent to 
the: British Gallery, (Pall-Mall) on or 
before -the 4th of January next, Mo 
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ast. For the best picture in historical 
er poetical composition, $00 gumeas. 
ed. For the next best picture in histo- 
nical or poetical composition, 200 gul- 
neas. Sd. For the next best picture in 
historical or poetical composition, 200 
guineas. For farther intortmation, the 
reader is referred to the proposals at full, 
in the Institution, ‘ 

On Monday, the 18th, Mr. Flaxman 
began a course of lectures on Sculpture, 
in the Royal Academy; and on the 
Thursday following, Mr. Fusel: began 
his course on Painting, in the same place, 
and both will continae thém on Mon- 
days and ‘Thursdays, till completed. 
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Report of Diseases. 





{Match 1, 


They will be noticed more at length in 
our next; as will the third Number of 
“ The Fine Arts of the English School 
which is just published, 

The two Hunting Prints, of the Fog 
breaking Cover, and the Death of the 
Fox, from the celebrated original paint. 
ings by S. Gilpin, R.A. and P. Reine 
avie, A.R.A. will speedily make their 
appearance. ‘Fhey have been six years 
in the hands of Mr. Scott, the engraver, 
and are calculated to meet the expec- 
tation of the public, and gratify the 
taste and judgment of all true sports. 
men, as well as the amateurs of the fing 
arts in general. 


————— 


-- 





REPORT OF DISEASES, 


Under the Cure of the late Senior Physician of the Finsbury Dispensary, from the 
20th of January to the 20th of February, 


— 


HEUMATISMS, coughs, and ca- 

tarrhal fevers, have been so pre- 
valent, that it would seem an oversight 
not to notice a fact so remarkable. At 
the same time nothing has occurred 
relative to these complaints, at least 
within the experience of the Reporter, 
which from its novelty, singularity, or 
importance, could excite interest, or af- 
ford matter of instruction. It may hows 
ever be not unworthy of remark, that 
in the above-mentioned cases of morbid 
affection, it is evident that we cannot, 
fike our more robust and plethoric an. 
cestors, bear with impunity, gr even 
without a certain degree of risk, what is 
called the liberal, but what might more 
strictly be regarded as the licentiaus, 
application of the lancet. 

Of the diseases of the desk, which the 
Reporter has noticed more than once 
before, he has recently met with several 
striking instances, in which there was a 
fixed pain in the chest, arising from the 
babituall y-constrained posture of it. This 
pain is generally attended with at least 
an occasional difficulty of breathing, and 
most frequently with a cough, unaccom- 
pow by expectoration. In counting- 

ouses, those commercial cloisters, the 
seeds of disease are often sown at a ver 
early age, which seldom fail, in the au- 
tumn of life, to produce an abundant 
harvest. The late Dr. George Fordyce 
used to say, in his Lectures, that avarice 
occasioned more disease than all the 
other vices ‘put together. In this remark 
the lecturer was certainly seduced, by 
his hatred to avarice, to advance a doce 
trang unwarranted by experience. It is 





at least as distant from truth as the very 
ditierent opinion of the celebrated Dr. 
Johnson, who asserted that a man was 
seldom so innocently employed, as when 
occupied in the getting of money. There 
are certain exceptions ; but avarice will 
perhaps upon the whole be found, in the 
ordinary career of its gratification, to 
interfere less essentially with our bodily 
well-being, than any of the other. pas- 
sions, which are either acquired by habit, 
or are implanted in our nature. 

‘passion much more baneful to health 
is @n hypochondriacal excess of: solict- 
tude about it. A person who is always 
feeling his pulse, can never -have a good 
one, In like manner, one who 1s in Con- 
stant apprehension of sickness, labours 
under a heavier malady than any which 
he fears. A man cannot take too much 
care of his health, but he may think too 
much abeut it. He should lay down 
certain rules of living, which are ascete 
tained to be generally salutary, or which 
he has found adapted to his particular 
constitution, and should never deviate 
from them, except perhaps upon some 
extraordinary occasion, But these rales, 
although they should be the guides of his 
conduct, need not therefore be the sub- 
jects of his perpetual, or even frequent, 
meditation. Lord Chesterfield some- 
where observes, that a gentleman W! 
always make a point of being wel 
dressed, but will never think of his dress 
after it has been once adjusted. In like 
manner, a wise man, after having once 
adjusted his habits of life in a manner 
best adapted to promote the permanent 
enjoyment of it, will cease to feel ary 
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other anxiety about his health than that 


. 


he may improve it to the best advan- 
tage. 

"A remarkable case has recently oc- 
curred under the notice of the Reporter, 
which strikingly exemplifies the connec- 
tion and affinity which may exist between 
what are called bilious affections, and 
those which more peculiarly belong to 
the nervous system. The patient re- 
ferred to, bad, in consequence of a severe 
domestic deprivation, been led into ha- 
bits of insidious solace,. which, for up- 
wards of two years, seemed to act only 
upon the liver, producing, at nearly re- 
cular intervals of ten days, vomiting of 
bile, which was occasionally attended by 
a species of diarrlieea, that assimilated 
the disorder to the character of cholera, 
For the considerable period above -men- 
tioned, his only complaint. was what, in 
popular and fashionable language, is dee 
nominated “ The Bile.” After the lapse, 
however, of nearly two years and a half 
from the commencement of his career 
m vinous indulgence, he was surprised, 
without any precautionary or prefatory 
ntimation, by a seizure. which paralysed 
one-half of his body, dividing it lengi- 
tudinally into two equal sections, the 
one dead to all the purposes of sensation 
or voluntary motion, the other retain- 
ing all the functions and privileges of 
vitality, although in some measure, of 
course, clogged and impeded by the im- 
potent and deceased half to which it was 
united. It. is now mure than three 
years since he has remained in this 
melancholy state; at least, during that 
tine, he has experienced no important 
Ur permanent melioration, or any evi- 
dent tendency towards the recovery of 
his corporeal powers, His mind also 
seems to have shared-in the paralysis. 
This is more particularly evident in the 
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lapses of his recollection. His memory 
has been maimed. by the same blow 
which disabled one side of his body. 
His remembrance of things does not ap- 
pear to be mach impaired, bat it is 
surprisingly so with regard to the deno- 
Minations of persons or of places. Whilst 
with unaffected cordiality he is shaking 
hands with an intimate friend, he often 
has forgotten his name. Upon enquiry 
it appeared that the pernicious habits of 
the untortunate patient were still per- 
sisted in, which sutliciently accounted 
for the unbroken protraction of bis dis- 
order. In this case nothing can be more 
evident, than that the bilious, in the 
first instance, and the nervous complaint, 
which succeeded, both originated from 


one ‘source ; which may give a hint to’ 


those who’ are much troubled with the 
bile, especially when it has been ocea- 
sioned by the same means as in the 
Instance just stated, that they may be 
at no great distance, unless they season- 
ably reform their diet, from a paralytic 
seizure. Paralytic seizures, there can 
be litte doubt, are more common now 
than they were formerly ; probably owing 
toa more luxurious and effeminate mode 
of living having been in modern times 
more generally adopted. The circum- 
stances and symptoms which ofteny fora 
long time before the actual attack of palsy, 
precede and threaten iis approach, are 
surprisingly similar to those which were 
detailed in the Report of the last month, 
as the avant couriers of an epileptic 
paroxysm. Liappy are they who in either 
case have discernment to decipher, and 
resolution practically to apply, the cha- 
racters of menace, before it be too late 
to avert the evil which they forebode ! 

J. Resp. 
Grenville-street, Brunswick-square, 

February 22, 1811. 


STATE .OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS IN FEBRUARY. 


Contuining official Pupers and authentic Documents. 
TT 





SPAIN. | 

RE following manifesto of the Cortes 
‘ General and Exteaordinary to’ the 
ig nation, €xplains the present 
. vi policy, and feelings, of that peo- 
: SPANIARDS laeIf the Cortes Extraordi- 
oh assembled by your.free and deliberate 
; ®\ce, and which has been installed solemn- 
* Cabs royal Isle of Leon, has not before 

i) Tegularly addressed you, it was 


Mow tity Mac. No: 210. 


from the conviction it felt that its character 
and object should manifest themseives to 
you by its prqvident, just, and necessary, 
décrees and declarations, rather than by 
studied professions and declarations. To act, 
and not to profess, Was its sacred duty, apply- 


‘jog itself ‘with undivided Heart and ‘hand to 


the regeneration and well-being of the state. 


The Congress ‘declaring and acknowledging 
“the sovereignty of the nation, solemmly 
“‘sWearing in the a of all the people to 
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preserve the same for Ferdinand VII. king 
ef Spain and the Indies. Sanctioning the 
constitutional division of three estates, abo- 
lishing arbitrary and unjust rules; re-esta- 
biishing the freedom of thought in its ori- 
ginal perity ; restoring to the citizen one of 
the most sa¢red rights of political liberty== 
that of a free press; forming a new govern- 
gent on a compact and vigorous system ; 
and endeavouring to strengthen the edifice 
of the state by constitutional laws, which 
they are engaged in framing. In these ur- 
gent and laudable occupations the Cortes 
were diligently engaged, when a novel and 
most extraordinary rumour, vague and hard- 
ly cregited in its commencement, but soon, 
perhaps, through the machinations of the 
common enemy, obtaining extensive credit, 
resounded in all parts of Spain, as well as in 
many other quarters, and imperiously called 
for the most serious attention on the part of 
the national Congress. 

Be aware, O Spaniards! that the tyrant 
of Europe, panting to subjugate us, now adds 
treachery and artifice to the unheard-of vio- 
lence by which he has goaded you into this 


‘defensive war; and, considering the ardent 


force of your love and loyalty for your adored 
sovereign, he endeavours to contravene these 
sentiments, by insidiously pregending to make 
restitytion to the outraged Spaniards, and to 
compassionate the state to which he has now 
seduced them. But think not, Spaniards ! 
that tyrants ever are beneficent without some 
insidious motive. Ferdinand may be sent 
to Spain, but he will be surrounded by 
armed Frenchmen, and by Spaniards who 
suffer themselves to be seduced by the arti- 
fices, or intimidated by the menaces, of Bo- 
maparte. He would come as one of the 
fawily of this monster, either by means of 
an union with a foreign princess, or as an 
adopted son of Napoleon ; he would come to 
administer to the will of this execrable pro- 
tector, by endeavouring to obtain a peace of 
his dictatjon, or, in other words, to effectu- 
ate the ruin and subjugation of the Penin- 
sula. Such is the substance of these ru- 
mours; considerations io which are at once 
compromised the honour and decorum of your 
king—the independence and sovercignty of 
the pation—-and the dignity and salvation of 
the monarchy. ‘The extravagant request of 
adoption, which is already said to have been 
made in the name of Ferdinand, and which 
is inserted in those public papers in the pay 
of Bonaparte, leaves no room to doubt of 
the design of the usurper to degrade and 
vilify their lawful sovereign in the eves of 
Spaniards, for the purpose of forwarding his 
iniquitous designs. Thus you see the mo- 
ment is arrived, perhaps is not far distant, 
when the nation may be placed in a situation 
a3 perilous and complicated, as that which 
gave birth to its heroic insurrection, and ia 
which it would have to display a similar 
grandeur ry noblencss of character, 
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The Cortes, in considering this most im 
portant subject, are fully aware of the 
character of the people whom they 
sent, of the worthy and noble ex 
which they hold forth to the rest of Europe, 
and of the splendid hopes opposed to the 
gloomy horrors which are involved in this 
terrible contest. They feel that Spaniards 
must be aware that the war into which 
outrageous tyranny of the Gailic despot has 
goaded them, must be carried on without 
compromise or relation, and with accelerated 
force. What can be the object of such a 
species of conciliation? It will not, Spa 
niards, be for that of your happiness and 
repose, or to make reparation tor the various 
insults and accumulated injuries inflicted 
upon you! No, the souls of tyrants are 
never actuated by the impulse of virtue. 
Napoleon is instinctively malignant. This 
has been terribly exemplified with respect to 
us already. He again seeks to enslave us, 
to render us the unhappy influence of his in- 
satiable ambition. Your admirable patriotism, 
courage, and constancy, have hitherto discone 
certed his iniquitous projects. Spain has 
successfully resisted him, to whose triumphal 
car ali the kings cf Europe succumb. The 
subtle tyraat has self-consulted a project for 
Subjugating Spain ;_ he feels the ruling virtue 
0° genuine Spaniards is that of loyalty to 
their sovereigns. He beholds the unprac- 
tised Ferdinand in his power; he conceives 
the expedient of seading him to Spain in the 
insidious character of an adopted son; but 
in effect as a degraded instrument. He 
knows his influence, and hopes to bring about 
a tranquil submission by his means. He 
sees that America already acknowledges his 
sway; but should this iilustrious and devo 
ted missionary oe unsuccessiul, he sees at 
least that the Spaniards wili be divided, and 
the seeds sown of dissension and distrust, 
and thinks that the wavering and unprinci- 
pled smong us will excuse their desertion, 
under the pretext of adhering to the foriunes 
O% Ferdinand. 

But, Spaniards, all these insidious machi- 
nations will vanish like the mists before 
the sun of your rectitude and true interests. 
Let us continue loyal to Ferdinand. What 
nation has ever givea such proofs of loyalty 
to its sovereign ? (Here a variety of signal 
instances are cited.) But, suppose Bonaparte 
should prevail on the captive prince to enter 
Spain; will he be the same, the adored 
monarch of our choice? No; Ferdinand 
Napoleon, can never be Ferdinand de Bour- 
bon. No; he would be the servile instru- 
ment of the Corsican Attila, encircled by 
atrocious Gauls, and degraded Spaniards, 
instead of free and generous subjects. His 
identity would no longer exist. You would 
hever become the deceived victims of such 
an i'lusion, and the crown which the tyrant 
would apparently restore, would form a new 


emblem of mockery and insult. Political 
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Political independences and social felicity 
were our objects when, at Aranjuez, we tried 
to seat on the Spanish throne, a prince, ido- 
lized by us for his amiable and benevolent 
disposition. Such are still the objects of 
the Spanish people, for which they have 
already sustained a three years’ sanguinary 
warfare, and have latterly convened the 
Extraordinary Cortcs of the Spanish monar- 
chy. To defend the country against its 
actual enemies, and to secure its future in- 
dependence, is the universal wish of the 
people, and the sworn duty of their repre- 
sentatives ; they wish for a monarchical con- 
stitution, bat one free and equitable, as now 
contemplated by those represeatatives! Na- 
poleon is deceived as to our real objects. 
Spaniards combat not for vain glory, or for 
undefined or unjust objects; our political 
independence, domestic tranquillity and free- 
dom, and the integrity of our territories, are 
our real and only objects. 

Let us announce to all Europe, that Spa- 
niards contemplate, with astonishment and 
admiration, the spirited and generous exer- 
tions of our allies. Let us express our gra- 
titude to our brethren in America, who have 
with such enthusiastic loyalty asserted the 
cause of the mother country, and present 
such a striking contrast to the vile assassins 
of the crafty tyrant. Let us evince to the 
world that the immense power of our com- 
mon enemy will not avail against the im- 
pregnable barrier of your heroic virtue, 
though he should take advantage of the 
helpless situation of a young and unpracti- 
sed prince, and convert him personally into 
the blind instrument of his atrocious pro- 
jects. ‘ 

The Cortes, the legitimate interpreters of 
your wills in this terrible crisis, swear so- 
Jemnly, in your name, before the Supreme 

cing, in presence of all the nations of the 
earth, and of the august and beneficent ally 
im particular, not to lay down their arms, 
nor afford the enemy a moment of repose, 
nor to enter into any concert or agreement 
with him, until he shall have previously 
evacuated the territories of Spain, and those 
. our neighbouring and illustrious ally, 
ey Unite with us in this solemn 

ath, all you respectabie clergy who wish 
fo maintain the cause of our altars and our 
holy religion ; all you ennobled Spaniards, if 
Jou pretend, in imitation of your ancestors, 
a the throne and the country; and 
pe rp 0 5 and commercial citizens, 
Pi Pees - every description, repine 
ag Be ri am you may make for ob- 
cease oh y dear.to you: recollect and 
- the barbarous and profane atrocities 
myn! releatless enemy! If any amongst 
a ‘er wearing the mark of inglorious 
fly — ~ yy unmanly foreheads, let him 
be the ind; hereic freedom, and on him 
Gant curses of the nation. 
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Given at the Royal Isle of Leon, the 9th 

of January, 1811. 
Atonse CANEDO, President. 
Jose Martinez, Dep. Sec. 
Jose Aznarsz, Dep. Sec. 
GREAT BRITAIN, 
Recapitulation of the Parliamentary Proceedings 
relative to the Establishment of the Regency. 

Though the King’s illness commenced on 
the 25th of October, very little was heard of 
it publicly in London until the 30th or 3ist, 
the day before the meeting of Parliaments 
The meeting of Parliament is, perhaps, the 
circumstance to which the people is indebted 
for such early information of the state of his 
Majesty’s health, as we may conclude, from 
what we have learned in the course of the 
discussion, that were it not for the casual 
omission of the sign manual to the proper 
instrument, we might have remained ignorant 
of it, until the time appointed for the reguler 
meeting would have made the disclosure unae 
voidable. Onthe ist of November, the Lord 
Chancellor informed the House of Lords of 
the melancholy event, and Lord Liverpool 
moved an adjournment for a fortnight (the 
shortest period within which Parliament can 
be assembled for the dispatch of busamess) 5 
he moved also, that the House should be 
summoned for that day, and that letters should 
be sent by the Chancellor to the Mémbers, 
tequesting their attendance: those motions 
were agreed to without debate or division. 
A similar notification was made to the Come 
mons by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and similar proceedings adopted. The cause of 
his Majesty’s illness was stated to be concern 
for the alarming state of his daughter the Prine 
cess Amelia’s health; and very confident hopes 
were held out of his speedy recovery. 

On the 14th, the physicians attending his 
Majesty were examined betore the Privy 
Council at Buckingham-house ; and the Pare 
liament meeting the following day, pursuant 
to adjournment, the Chancellor, in the Lords, 
spoke of his Majesty’s convalescence, from 
the favourable symptoms which his disorder 
began to assume: he moved an adjournment 
for another fortnight, and was seconded by 
Lord Moira. Lord Grenville complained of 
the conduct of ministers; they ought to have 
established the necessity of their meeting in 
the manner they did by the best evidence— 
the examination of the physicians by a Come 
mittee of that House. He did not desire, 
however, to oppose the question of adjourn- 
ment. Lord Grey also spoke to the sume 
effect. In the Commons, the Chanceilor of 
the Exchequer moved an adjournment for a 
fortnight, and spoke of the King’s health 
‘almost in the same terms which had been used 
in the Lords: both he and Lord Eldon men- 
tioned their confidence to have arisen from 
the opinion of the physicians. Mr. Ponsonby 
and Mr. Whitbread censured the manner of 
proceeding of the minister, but did not “ 
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the adjournment; but Sir Francis Burdett 
spoke at some length on the necessity of a 
permanent executive; and therefore, con- 
ceiving it to be tue duty of the House to sup* 
ply the defect without loss of time, opposed 
the proposed adjournment, and, supported by 
Sir Samuel Romilly, Mr, Eljiott, and a few 
others, divided the Heuse on the question. 
For the adjournment for a fortnight, 343— 
Against it, 58.——Majoru vy 285. 

When the Lords met on the 29th of No- 
vewker, the examination of the physicians 
before the Privy Council was laid be/ore them, 
und an adjournment for another fortnight 
moved by Lord Liverpool; but this was op- 
posed by Lord Spencer and at hers, who moved 
#6 an amendment, that the House should ap- 
point a committee to examine the physicians, 
and to report accordingly 3 and, upon that 
amendment, the House, after a pretty long 
debate, divided, when there appeared for 
the adjournmest, 68—For the amendment, 
5e.—Majority, 52. In the Commans, the’ 
rmotion for a¢journment, moved by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, was op. 
posed by Mr. Ponsonby, who moved also for 
the appointment of a committee to examine 
the physicians. ‘The House divided on the 
question of adjournment—For the adjourn. 
racnt, 2Sj—Against it, 12%—Majority, 104. 

On the division for the committee, there 
wase-Againsti', 200—-For a committee, 137. 
= Majority, 95. 

‘Lhe Lleuse of Lords and Commons met cn 
the 15h of December, and proceeded to ap- 
pornt committees to examine the physicians. 
ln the Lords it was appointed by bailot; in 
the Commons, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer sc)ected acomm ittce irom the gentlemen 
on doth sides of the Heuse indifferently 5 each 
consisted Of twenty-one members. Their 
lerdships met om the fellowing Monday 
(17th), but their committee not having fi- 
imohed theur labour, adjourned till Wednesday, 
(19th). The report of the Commons’ com- 

mittee was brought up on Monday, and the 
Chancellor of the kxchequer moved an ad- 
jourament ta the following Thursday (20th), 
and that the House should, on that day, Tee 
S@iVe itself info a Commitiee on the State of 
the Nation. On that cay he proposed, ia 
imitation of the mode pursued in 1788-9, by 
Mer. Pitt, to move three Resolutions: the 
Tivsty Geclarative of the present incapacity of 
ime sovereign; the segond, the comoctency 
of the two Houses to supply that incapacity ; 
and (he thin, that the proper mode of doing 
it should be by Bill: a call of the House was 
ordered forthat day. Mr. Ponsonby signified 
hus intention tO Oppose the preceeding by Bill. 

At the meeting of the Lords, cn Wednes. 
day the 19th, Lard Liverpool moved to have 
the House called over on Thursday (2?th.) 
Loid Spencer protested against the proceedings 
in 1/60 being admitted 2s aprecedent. Lord 
Liverpool gave notice of his intention to move 
for a commattes to search for precedents to 
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ascertain how far proxies could be admitted 
to vote on the settlement of the royal aus 
thority. ; 

On Thorsday (20th), there was a call of 
the House inthe Commons. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer moved his three resolutions; 
the firet passed unanimously; the second, 
with the negative of Sir Francis Burdett; to 
the third, Mr. Ponsonby moved an amend. 
ment, that an Address should be presented to 
the Prince of Wales, praying him to take 
upon himself the office of Regent. On this 
the House divided—Against the amendment, 
269——For the amendment, 157.—-Mayjority 
for ministers, 112 

In the Lords, on this day (20th), the Re- 
port was read short, and a debate took place 
on the mode of proceeding, but without a di- 
vision. 

The. Comfhons met on the following day; 
and their Report on the State of the Nation 
being brought up, Lord William Russell 
moved the previous question on the second 
resolution, and divided the House upon it. 
For the resolution, 98——Against it, 15.—Ma- 
jority, 83. The third resolution was also 
carried, and the House adjourned. 

On Thursday (@7th) the Lords proceeded 
in a manner similar to the Commons. The 
resolutions were carried by a majority of 26, 
100 voting for ministers, and 74 against 
them. Amendments were moved to the ste 
cond resolution, but the division was confined 
tothe third. The Report was ordered to be 
brought up next day, and a conference with 
the Commons, after which the House ad- 
journed. On Monday (31st), on the motion 
of Lord Liverpool, eight Lords were nomt. 
nated to hold a conference with the Come. 
mons; the conference took place immediately 
alter, and the House, after receiving the ree 
port, adjourned. 

In the Commons, Mr. Speneer Stanhope 
reported from the committee the assent of 

the Lords to their resolutions 3 after which, 
the House resolving itself into a committee 
on the State of the Nation, the report of the 
former committee was referred to this come 
mittee by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
He, after a long speech, moved five distinct 
propositions as the hasis of a bill for regu- 
lating the office of Regent: the first, appoint- 
ing the Prince Regent subject to certain res 
stri¢tions and limitations; the second, res 
straining him from conferring the honours of 
the peerage for a certain time ; the third, 
from granting places and pensions; the 
fourth regulated the king's private property 3 
and the fifth respected the management of 
the household, which was to be vested im 
the queen. An amendment to the first reso- 


lution was moved by Mr. Lambe, the pure 
portof which was to confer the whole power 
of the crown on the Regent without any re~ 
strictions, which, on a division, was negatived 
ru & Majority of 24; 224 voting against 200 

vr it. 


The House divided also oa the — 
an 
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. utions, of each of which mi- 
aril third a majority of 16. The resolu- 
ing his Majesty’s private property 
oy ee a division and that concern: 
ing the household was not debated that night. 
Tuesday, January ist, the fifth resolution 
was proposed to the House. An amendment 
osed by Eart Gower, was, after a long 
debate, carried by a majority of 13; 226 voting 
for the amendment, 213 against it. The 
amendment was, that, for a time to be li- 
mited, her Majesty shall retain such portion ° 
of the household as may be deemed necessary 
for the support of his Majesty’s royal dignity. 

The Lords met on Wednesday the 24, and 
adjourned till next day, their being no coms 
munication from the Commons. ‘The uppo- 
sition members renewed their attack on the 
first resolution, and anamendment, moved by 
Lord Porchester, gave ris¢ to a very long de- 
bate, After the gallery was cleared, Mr, 
Perceval moved an amendment, the purport 
of which was, to get rid of the amendment to 
the fifth resolution, which had been carried 
against him; but in this he failed, as on a 
division his amendment was rejected by a 
majority of three. This gave rise to a mis- 
take in all the morning papers; next day it 
was reported that the division took place on 
Lord Porchester’s amendment. 

On the next day, Thursday, fanusty 3, 
the Lords met, and appointed a committee to 
confer with the Commons, and adjourned 
after the committee had reported. Lord Li- 
verpool moved, that the resolutions received 
from the Commons should be presented to 
their Lordships’ House sitting in committee, 
Thursday, the following day; he also gave 
notice of a motion respecting proxies and 
presents. 

‘The Commons, reported from the cum. 
mittee, that they lrad presented their reso- 
lations in conference, and they had signified 
that they would return an answer by mes. 
sengers of their own. 

On Friday the 4th, an amendment was 
moved in the Lords by the Marquis of Lans- 
cowne, the purport of which was to remove 
the restrictions, which was ¢arried by a ma- 
a of 3—Contents, 105—Non-contents, 

A division also took place on the second 
resolution for restricting the creation of peers. 
For the amendment, 106—<-Against it, 100.— 
Majority, 6. } 

he next division was on Lord Liverpool's 
a tothe fifth resolution.—For the 

 aton, 110—For the amendment, 97.— 

Jory against ministers, 18. 

The other resolutions were passed without 
2 division, On bringing up the Report, th 
amendments on the fi ‘ a oe ins 7 
Sink tone rst and second resolu- 

mm Ri my ing to contradict each other, the 
ttate by a was restored to its original 

. ¢ consent of the Lords on both 


tides, The other resolutions were passed 
Without a division, : 


nisters had a 





~~ “Debates in Parhkament, 
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After the three first divisions strangers 
were not admitred, but a long discussion 
having ensved, the House again divided on 
the question that the committee should ed- 
journ any time during pleasureContents, 
102—-Non-contents, 99.—-Majority, 5S. That 
proxies should be admitted—Contents, 99—0 
Non-contents, 102.—Majority, 3. The Ree 
port was then received, and the House ade 
journed at five in the morning. 

On Monday the 7th, a resolution of the 
Commons, authorizing the Treasury to ad- 
vance money for the public service without 
the usual warraht ctf King’s sign manual) 
was confirmed by the concurrence of the 
Lords. The Commons having adopted the 
amendment of the Lords on the second re- 
solution, namely, that of prohibiting the crea- 
tion of peers for a limited time by the 
Regent, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
then moved, that deputations from their 
house should be appointed to wait on the 
Prince’ and Queen with the resolutions, 
praying the tormer to accept the Regency 
on the conditions contained in the resolu. 
lutions, and the latter the care of the King’s 
person. These resolutions were sent up to 
the Lords, and received their sanction on the 
10th. The Lords appointed certain Msm- 
bers of their House to join the deputations 
fromthe Commons, and, on Friday the itth, 
the answers of the Prince and Queen, accept. 
ing their respective charges on the proposed 
conditions, were reported to both Houses, and 
oa that day a resolution to affix the great 
seal to a commission for the opening of Par- 
liament passed the Lords, after a debate and 
a division, in which there appeared for the 
Resolution—Content:, 55—-Non-contents, 33. 
—Majority, 20 

This resolution, on the following Mone 
day, was sanctioned by a vote of the Come 
mons, and next day (f5th,) Parliament was 
opened by a commission diawa up in the 
usual form, and running in the King’s mame, 
and differing in no respect ftom former pre- 
cedents, save that, at the end, it was express 
ed_to_ve done by, and with the consent of, the 
Lords and Commons. 

On the same day, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer moved for leave to bring in the 
Regency Bill, which being granted, it was 
forthwith presented, read a first time, and 
ordered fora second reading the mext day. 
On Thursday, the i7th, the Bill was com- 
mitted, and its clauses on that and the fol- 
lowing day received ample discussion. Se- 
veral amendments were proposed, but reject- 
ed. On Thursday, Mr. Ponsonby moved an 
amendment to tite clause of the Bitl, which 
extends the duration of the restrictions to 
the ist of Fesruary, 1812, confining it to 
the ist of August; this was negatived on a 
divisionFor the original clause, 184—For 
Mr. Ponsonby’s amendment, 160.—-Maju- 
sity, 24. 

She same gentleman movel an amends 

mweat 


° 
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ei 
PY Ned ment to the clause respecting the household, 
kg te which by the Bill is under the controul of 
en the Queen: but this amendment was also 
ie lost: on dividing, there appeared—For the 


clause as it stands in the Bill, 209— For the 
amendment, 182 —Majority, 27. 

Two other amendments were proposed to 
the same clause, waich divided the House ; 
on the first division the Ministers had a ma- 
jority of 22; on the latter, of 24 The 









House in a committee got through the re- 
| - maining clauses on Friday the 18th. Seve. 
: Hi . ral amendments were proposed, but none 
ah tage | pressed to a division: the report was brought 
: ie up, and it was ordered to be taken into con- 

ite! | sideration on Monday the 21st. 
Bil | On Monday the Lords met, but adjourned 
a ever till the following Wednesday, waiting 
: i for the Bill from the Commons. The Report 
: Re i of the committee gave rise to a long debate 
i in the Commons, Mr. Ponsonby again pro- 
$ | posing an amendment respecting the house 
Ne hold, but it was rejected on a division, by a 

x Byijyrity of 22. 


‘Lhus ended the contest in the Commons; 
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- for, on Wednesday, the v2d, the Bill was 
ay read a third time and passed, and on the same 
’ day was read a first time in the Lords, where 


certain resolutions moved by the Lord 
Chancellor, establishing the right of voting 
by proxy, were disposed of by the question 
@t adjournment, which was moved by Lord 
Moira. ‘The question of adjournment was 
carried by a majority of 2, proxies in- 
cluded. 

‘Toe Bill was read a second time in the 
Lords next day. 

On Fridey, January 25, the Bill was dis- 
cussed in aconmmmittce of the whole House, 
and respecting the time during which the 
Mmitetions should continue; it was settled, 
after some discussion, that it should be for 
six months, duted trom the Ist of February. 
The Marquis of Lansdowne moved an amend- 
ment on the houschold clause similar to 
that of Mr. Ponsonby in the Commons, 
which, on a division, was carried by a majo 
rity of 10. he qvestion had beea pre- 
Viously put, that tne original clause stand 
part of the bill, which was rejected bw a 
iajority of ly. 
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Munday 28th, the curation 
the restrictions Was again debated. and an 
amenduwent proposes by Lord Grenville: fost 

























































































DY 2 Mejoity of Je IO ‘avour of Ministers, 
who co.ticnved fortwcive mont.s. Lord Livere- 
POO! moves ww have the Clause respecting the 
Deus Om sestor< , a ii LeAatiic from the 
Comauns, wi Was Catties DY & mujority 
ot S. Lord Vile no th 0) 
ft when ip a ree asoption 
OF tic Cieum A © hpiae Us 48 a2 substi- 
twa f ine st ii suse i . 
; 4 vs h ~ily OF 
PEDEON, vy majority of 
Lut ; 


the addition 
er Majesty *s 

jeek my a mayonty 
setog Piowed that Lord 
oS OE VRC, which 
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motion, on a division, 


Was ' rejected 
majority of 85. bye 


On Tuesday, the 29th, the Bill passed 
Lords; and on Thursday, the 3ist, 
amendments of the Lords were adopted by 
the Commons, and the Bill was sent back, 
February the ist, Lord Liverpool moved for 
a Commission to affix the Great Seal to the 
Bill, which was agreed to by both Houses on 
the following Tuesday (5th,) and on the 
same day the Bill, in this manner, received 
the royal assent. 


Tuesday the 12th, the Lord Chancellor 
took his seat, and notified to the Parlia- 
ment, that his Royal Highness the Prince 
Itegent had commanded the commission 
for opening Parliament to be read; and 
then rend the following speech: 


“* My Lords and Gentlemen, 

*¢In execution of the commission which 
has now been read to you, we are commanded 
by his Royal Highness the Prince Regent to 
express, in the strongest manner, how deeply 
he laments, not only in common with all his 
Majesty’s loyal subjects, but with a personal 
and filial affliction, the great national cala- 
mity which has been the occasion of imposing 
upon his Royal Highness the duty of exer- 
cising, in his Majesty’s name, the royal aue 
thority of this kingdom. q 

‘* In conveying to you the sense which his 
Royal Highness entertains of the great diffi- 
culties attending the important trust which 
is reposed in him, his Royal Highness com- 
mands us to assure you, that he looks with 
the most perfect confidence to the wisdom 
and zeal of parliament, and to the attachment 
of a lovai and affectionate people, for the 
most effectual assistance and support; and 
his Royal Highness will, on his part, exert 
his utmost endeavours to direct the powers 
with which he is invested, to the advancement 
of the prosperity, welfare, and security, of his 
Majesty’s duminions. ‘ 

‘* We are directed to inform you, that his 
Roya) Highness has great satisfaction in being 
enabled to state, that fresh opportunities have 
been afforded during the late campaign, for 
dis inguishing the valour and skill of bis Ma- 
jesty’s forces both by sea and land. 

‘* The capture of the islands of Bourbon 
and of Amboyna, have still further reduced 
the colonial dependencies of the enemy. 

‘¢ The attack upon the island of Sicily, 
which was announced to the world with & 
presumptuous anticipation of success, has 
becn repulsed by the persevering exertions 
and valour of his Majesty's land aud sea 
forces. 

‘* The judicious arrangement adopted by 
the officers commanding on that station, d¢€¢ 
rived material support from the seal and ardout 
which were manifested during this contest 6Y 
the inhabitants of Sicily, and from the co- 
operation of the naval means which were di 
rected by his Sicilian Majesty co this ree 
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« Jn Portugal, and at Cadiz, the defence 
of which constituted the principal object of 
his Majesty’s exertions in the last campaign, 
the designs of the enemy have been hitherto 
frustrated. The consummate skill, prudence, 
and perseverance, of Lieutenant-general Lord 
Viscount Wellington, and the discipline and 
determined bravery of the officers and men 
under his command, have been conspicuously 
displayed throughout the whole of the cam- 
paign. The elfect of those distinguished 
qualities, in inspiring confidence and energy 
jnto the troops of his Majesty’s allies, has 
been happily evinced by their general good 
conduct, and particularly by the brilliant part 
which they bore in the repulse of the enemy 
at Busaco, And his Royal Highness com- 
mands us further to state, that he trusts you 
will enable him to continue the most effectual 
assistance to the brave nations of the penin- 
sula, in the support of a contest which they 
manifest a determination to maintain with 
pnabated perseverance; and his Royal t+igh- 
ness is persuaded, that you will feel that the 
best interests of the British empire must be 
deeply affected in the issue of this con‘est, 
on which the liberties and independence of 
the Spanish and Portuguese nations entirely 
depend. 

‘¢ We have it likewise in command to ac- 
quaint you, that discussions are now depending 
between this country and the United States 
of America, and that it is the earnest wish 
of his Royal Highness, that he may find 
himself enabled to bring these discussions to 
an amicable termination, consistent with the 
honour of his Majesty’s crown, and the ma- 
ritime rights and interests of the United 
Kingdom. 

“ Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

_ We are directed to acquaint you, that 
his Royal Highness the Prince Regent has 
given his commands, that the estimates for 
the expenditure of the current year should 
be laid before you; and his Royal Highness 
has great satisfaction in acquuinting you, that 
although the diffieulties. under which the com- 
merce of this kingdom has laboured, have in 
some degree affected a part of his Majesty’s 
revenue, particularly in Ireland, yet that the 
revenue of Great Britain in the last year, 
though unaided by any new taxation, is greater 
than was ever known in any preceding year. 
And his Royal Highness trusts to your zeal 
and liberality to aftord his Majesty adequate 
supplies for the support of the great contest 
in which he is necessarily engaged. 

is wh Lords and Gentlemen, 
sited ¢ aye commanded by his Royal High- 
rete declare to you, that it is the mest 

“ous wish of his heart, that he may be 
enabled to restorc unimpaired into the hands 
. t his’ Majesty the government of his king- 

> and that his Royal Highness earnestly 
ede that the Almighty may be pleased in 
meicy to accelerate the termination of a 


'Y 80 deeply lamented by the whole 
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nation, and so peculiarly afflicting to his 
Royal Highness himself” 


On the 14th the Corporation of Len- 
don presented the following address to 
his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, 
Regent of the United Kingdom of Great 
Bri:ain and Ireland. 


The dutiful and loyal Address of the Lerd Mayan, 
Alderman, ard Commons, of the City of Icndon, 
in Commen Council assembled. 

May it please your Royal Highness. —We, 
the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Commone, 
of the City of London, in Common Council 
assembled, most humbly approach your Koyad 
Highness, with the warmest assurances of 
affectionate attachment to your royal person, 
and unshaken adherence to those sacred prin- 
ciples which seated your family upon the 
throne of this realm, fully convinced that 
those principles afford the best security to 
the honour and dignity of the sovercign, and 
the rights and interests of the people. 

Whilst we offer to your Royal Highness our 
sincere condolence upon the severe visitation 
with which it has pleased Divine Providence 
to afflict our mast gracious Sovereign, which 
has occasioned a suspension of the royal func- 
tions, it is with heartfelt consolation that, im 
common with all ranks of our fellow subjects, 
we behold in the person of your Royal High- 
ness, a prince highly endowed, and eminently 
qualified to exescise the regal duties—a printt, 
who has so greatly endeared himself to the 
people, by his moderation and forbearanct, 
on various trying occasions, and the attach~ 
ment he has so uniformly shewn to their 
rights and liberties. 

Had indeed the desire and expectation of 
the United Kingdom been realized, by vesting 
in your Royal Highness the full powers of 
the executive authority, we should have had 
just cause for congratulation ; confident as we 
feel, that those powers would have beéa 
wisely and beneficially exercised, to enable 
us to meet the extraordinary exigencies of so 
perilous a crisis. 

Deeply impressed with a sense of the many 
and great difficulties which, with powers se 
limited, your Royal Highness must have to 
encounter in the discharge of duties s0 ate 
duous, and feeling towards your Royal High- 
ness the fullness of that loyal affection, 
which in deeds, as well as in words, we have 
so long demonstrated towards your royal fa~ 
ther and family, we would fain have forborne 
to cloud the dawn of our intercourse with 
your Royal Highness, by even a glance at 
our grievances, manifold and weighty as they 
are; but duty to our sovereign, duty to our 
country, the example of our forefathers, jus- 
tice to posterity, the fame and the safety of 
the kingdom, all, with voice imperious, for- 
bid us to disguise our thoughts, or to smother 
our feelings. 

_ Far be it from us, insulted as the Corpora- 
tion of this ancicut, and at all former times ree 
spectedy 
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spected, city, has recently been by the servants 
of the crown, far be it from us to indulge in 
compleint of grievances peculiar Co ourselves ; 
geady and willing as we are to share in all the 
Decessary burthens, and all the dangers of 
ovr country. It is of general grievances, 
grievances sorely felt in all ranks of life, of 
accumulated and ever-accumulating taxation, 
gendered doubly grievous by the eppressive 
mode of exaction, and of the incréased and 
increasing distress and misery therefrom ari- 
sing ; of the improvident expenditure of the 
immense sums thus wrung ‘from industry and 
Jabour; of the waste of life and of treasure 
in i}l-contrived and ill-conducted expeditions ; 
of the attempts which, for many years past, 
and especialiy within the last three years, 
have been made, and with but too much suc- 
cess, to crush public liberty in all its branches, 
and especially the liberty of freely discussing 
the conduct of public men, and the nature 
aad tendency of public measures. 

Can we refrain from humbly expressing our 
complaints, when we have seen those minis- 
ters who have so Jong usurped the royal au- 
thority, and who it is now discovered have, 
by practising the most criminal deception 
upon che parliament and the people, carried 
on the government during his Majesty’s for- 
mer incapacity, exerting their influence to 
degrade the kingly office ; when we have seen 
yoeasures adopted evincing the most un- 
grounded jealousy and mistrust of your Royal 
Highness; when we have seen the preroga- 
tives of the crown entailed and withheld ; 
when we have seen a new estate established 
in the realm, highly dangerous and uncou- 
stitutional ; when we have seen power, in- 
fluence, and emolument, thus set aparc te con. 
trou! and embarrass the executive govern. 
ment; at atime of such unprecedented dif. 
ficulty, when all the energies of the state 
are necessary to enable us to surmount the 
Gangers with which we are threatened, both 
at home and abroad. We confess, that feeling 
as we do, the most untounded gratitude to 
your Royal Highness, tor undertaking these 
arduous éuties at a moment of such peril, and 
wnder such citcumstances, we can discover no 
cawe for congratulation ; on the contrary, we 
should be filled with dismay and the most 
alarming apprehensions, were it not for the 

nown patriotism and amiable qualities which 
your Royal Highness possesses, and the re- 
source which, we trust, your Royal Highness 
will find in the zeal, ardour, affection, and 

loyalty, of a free and united peuple. 
Numerous other grics ances we /ovbear even 
tv meation, but there is one so prominent 
gn the odiousness of its nature, as well as in 
the magnitude of its mischievous conse- 
gvences, that we are unable to refrain from 
marking it out as a particular object of our 
complaint, and of your Royal Highness’s vir- 
tuous abhorrence. The present representation 
in the Commoas House of Parliament, a rea ly 
seslruimeat ip the bands of the ministe: for 
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the time being, whether for the purpose of 


-nullifying ‘the just prerogatives of the cro 


or of insulting avid oppressing the people, and 
a reform in which representation ts therefore 
absolutely mecessary for the safety of the 
crown, the happiness of the people, and the 
peace and independence of the country, 

Reposing the fullest confidence in your 
Royal Highness’s beneficent views and inten. 
tioas, we can only deplore the present unfor- 
tunate state of things, fully relying, that um 
der circumstances so novel and embarragsing, 
every measure which devends personally upon 
your Royal Highness, will be adopted towards 
extricating us from our present diflicultica, 
and for promotieg the peace, happiness, and 
security, of the country. 

Thus to mingle our expressions of cong 
dence andaftection with the voice of complaigt 
is grievous to our hearts; but placing, as we 
do, implicit reliance on the constjtutional 
principles of your Royal Highness, we ase 
cheered with the hope that such a change of 
system will take place, as will benceforward 
for a long series of happy years, prevent your 
Royal Highness from being greeted by the 
faithful and Joyal City of London, im any 
voice but that of content and of gratituse, 


The Prince Regent’s Answer. 

I thank you for the assurances of your 
attachment, and of your confidence in the 
sincerity of my endeavours to promote tie 
welfare and security of his Majesty’s dom- 
nions, by the faithiul administration of those 
powers with which L am entrusted during the 
lamented indisposition of the king. hf 

‘© In the arduous situation in which Tam 
placed, I can assure you that it willbe the 
happiest moment of my life, when, by the 
blessing of Providence, I shall be called upot 
to resign the powers delegated to me, ‘into 
the hands of my. beloved and revered father 
and sovereisn. 

‘¢ My own disposition, no less than the 

example of my royal father, will make me at 
all times ready to listen to the complaints 
those who may think themselves aggrieved, 
and will determine me on all eccasions to re- 
gulite my conduct upon the established pria- 
ciples of that ancient and excellent constrts- 
tion, under which the people of this couatry 
have hitherto enjoyed a state of wnrtiva 
prosperity and happiness.” 
_ ‘The season bas been charactermed by 
its tempestuous winds, and many ships © 
war and inaumerable merchantmen have 
been lost, with thousands of their crews, 
Among others, the Minotaur of 74 §¥"s 
was lost on the coast of. Lolland, and 
lwo irigates on the coast of Scotland. 


EAST INDIES. . 
A series of events have taken place in 
India highly advantageous in their result 
to the interests of Britain. 


In August last we lost three frigates in 
. a port 
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2 port of the Isle of France, which ran ashore 
in attacking a squadron of the enemy ; but 
owing to the excellent management and good 
fortune of Captain Rowley, ina fourth frie 
gate, he recovered his superiority again by 
captures from the enemy, even before he 
was reinforced ! ; 

In November an expedition sailed from the 
Isle of Bourbon under Admiral Bertie and 
General Abercrombie, and early in De- 
cember made good a landing in the Isle of 
France. After a skirmish with some forces 
of the enemy, in which Colonel Campbell and 
Major O'Keefe were killed, the island and 
al] ts dependencies were surrendered, toge- 


ther with a fleet of frigates, and other vessel¢, 
in the principal port. 

These islands are not only important ac- 
qusitions as affording relief to our trade from 
the enemy's cruisers, but also as being more 
defensible gy than our continental ter- 
ritories in India. The time must come when 
our only possessions in Asia will be the ma- 
ritime positions of Ceylon, the Cape, and the 
Mauritius, and other islands. 

Since the arrival of the above intelligence, 
it appears that another detachment of the 
British naval force bas taken pussession of 
Banda, and probably long ere this, of the 
whole of the Moluccas. 
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BANEYRUPTCIES, [This Month 229.) 
(The Solicitors’ Names are between Parentheses.) 


Anos W. | Orking, linen draper. (Wilde, Warwick fquare 
Ainfworth L. Wittnell, Lancafter, and P. Bennett. Wil- 
ton, cambiic manufaQurers. (Dewhurf, Blackburn, 
and Klacklock and Makiufon, Temple 
Alléer W. Seward @reet, Gotwell frect, foda manufaGurer. 
(Hindman, Dyer’s court, Aidermanbury 
Andrews W. Gincefter place, Newingtun, paper hanger. 
(Wacfon, Ctidord’s inn 
Apia G. C. East Budleigh, Devon, miller. (Palmer, 
Baroard’s inn, aud Seacombe, Exeter 
wid W. Liverpool, brewer. (£gerton, Gray’s inn 
iyuare, and Spurrier and Ingleby, Birmingham 
Bathe e Piccadilly, upholferer. (Denton and Barker, 
y'S ion 
ége G. C. and W, Cartwright, Liverpool, merchants. 
bs dyn Cu. Chancery lane, and Mafley and Carte 
> ver 
Barber W. and R. Cheapfide, warehoufemen, (Wilde, 
Warwiek fuare 
arber J. and T, Hatton. Macclesfield, liquor merchants, 
pra Macciesfield, and Sherwin, Gt. James itreet, 
row 


Bewven J. H. Kennington, flour fator. (Reeks, Wéll- 
clef? fguare 


Belhaw 7. Manchefter. machine maker. (Halted and 
> Ainfworth, Manchetter, and Milne and Parry, Temple 
fonet P. Downend, Glocefter, mesiman. (Cox or 
Benne Brifty!,and James, Gray's ina 
nett T. tong Acre, ironmonger. (Annefiey and 
Bin Cnnett, Angel court, Thrugmorton @reet 
well J. Freinford, somerfet, innholder. (Williams, 
aie a fquare, and Williams and Buih, Trow- 


Berry J. Norwich, printer (Simpfon and Rackha 
Norwich, and Windus and Moltaway, Chancery lave” 
Berry 8. Shodhch. Sep meraeee Gee 


Bithinhaw. J. Newton upen Oufe, York. brewer. (Lam+ 
“rt, Gray's inn f\uarey and Lockwood, jun. Eafing- 
2i wold, York one. ar cent aa 
PG. C. Maidttone, foap manufa@turer.  (Bovill and 
Biace =e New Bridge ftreet 
Crear niet sat Grimiby, corn merchant. (Daubney, 
ingtt Grimiby, ana Grey, Holborn court, Gray's 
keiy A, Dewsbury, York, cloth 
, : manufaturer. (Ry- 
in? Dewsbury, and Crofsiey, Holborn court, Gray’s 


Blaylock J. Carlifle, mufi 

3 ‘ n manufacturer. Movnfe 
Beate J. Deter nie me Muounfey, Staple’s tos . 
Ric aad Day, Gerard treet, Sono” —e — 


w W. Hertford, tanner, (White and Son, New 
Rio re, Liacoin’s ina 


cates Tottenbam Court road, linen draper. (Sweet 


. ee 

: + fen. Queen freer ! 

Row schnton. Charlovte Rreet, Pituroy tcusre’ —— 
tpeer Cee saclamersan, file \Cardale and 
bee’ - we Pw - Jor), Manchefter, coach ma- 
jitmingmam, and Ford, M@ancheter ye nuanel 
a, Fleet fir - 

Bridgeng, Ww. eet, and Frankis, Briftoi 

* Sfeat Wild » . 

tvaller, (Bowill, Nee ote ain. inn fields, vic 


Neath, Glainergan, fkinner. 
meee and Dixon, Prefton conan 
" j- Britol.copper. ( Whieerpbe end King, Serjeant’s 
°NTHLY Mac. No. 240. 


b 
Conf 


bridge 
Collins R. Union court 
(Clutton, st. ~ 


Brooke, C. High Town, Tiverfedge, York, butcher. 
(Evans, Hatton Gareen. and Carr, Gome fal. York 
Brown ). jun. and G. Brown, Cannon Greet, cheefe- 
mongers. (Willet and Anneficy, Finsbury fquare 
Buchanan &. Liverpool, vender of medicines. ‘Chambre, 
joa" Bedford row, aod Statham and Hughes, 
Live: , 

Buckley ‘T. Kennington lane, thoemaker. (Brown, 
Blackman ftreet, Borough 

Bullen T. High treet, Newington, Cealer. (Brown, 
Blackman ftreet 

Bundy R. vriftoi,brewer. (Stephens, Briflol, and Sweet 
and Stokes, Temple 

Burrows J. Hammerfmith, vicualler. (Cuppage and 
Rice, Jermyn treet 

Camp J. Weft Smirhfield, ftationer. (Bourdon, Temple 
ftreet, White Friars ‘ 

Cannon &. Beckingham, Effex, carpenter. (Harvey, 
Feering Houfe, Kelvedun, Effex, and Warne, Broad 


ftreet ' 

Canfdell W. Hackney road, carpenter. (Wilde and 
Knight, Cattle treet, Faicon fquare 

Carelefs J. Three King court, Lombard ftreet, merchant. 
(Willis, Fairthorne, avd Clarke, Warnford court, ana 
Barrett and Wilfon, Manchefer 

Cerne yeas ftreet. uphoiftcrer, (Sweet and Stokes, 

emple 

Caffei M. Sun ftreet, Bihhopfeate, (Hart, Pope's Head 
alley, Cornhill 

Chalfont S. Edgware. corn dealers (Vincent, Bedfurd 
ftreer, Redford fyuare : 

Clayton J. Horbury York, clothier. (Scholefield, Hor. 

ury, and Battye. Chancery lane 

elt W. Trowbridge. Wilts, clothier. (Williams, 

Red Lion itquare, avd Wilkhams and Buh, Trow- 


Rroad fireet, builder.  (Eliifong 
White Hart court, Lombard firect 


Colvin }. Liverpool, merchante (Windle, John freet, 


Redford cow, aod Griffich and Hinde. Liverpool 


Cooke J. Houghton Drayton, Hants, miller. (Bremridge, 


_Inner Temple, and Footner, Andover 


Cooper J. Oxford @reet, umbrella maker. (Afpina'!, 


uality court, Chancery jane ; 
Couper N. Pemberton row, Gough fquare, china gilsere 
(Matthews and Randall, Caftic fircet. Nolbura 


Corri WD. Air treet. Piccadilly, profeilur of mufic, (Tur- 


ner and Pike, Bloomsbury fqudre 


Caufins WA Bread ftreet, merchant. (Lowlefs and Croffe, 


Ste dred’s court. Foultry 


Creed J. Weymouth, Dorfet, vittualler. (Henning, Wey. 


mouth, and Alerander, New fquare, Lincoln s inn 


Crippen C. Limehoufe, hoop bender. (Thomas, Fen 


court, Fenchurch ftreet 


Crook A- B. Colne, Lancater, calico MacufiSurer. 


(Hardscre, Colne, and Wiglefworth, Gray's ina 


are 
Cullen R. and 5, care Cheapfide, faors- (Fullen, 
ri 


Fore treet. priegate 


Curgenven RB. jue. Plymouth. linen. draper, (Fo er, 


Temple, and Pridnam. Flymouth 


Dallas A. Tower hill" wine merchant. (Whitton, Griat 


james @rect, Besford row 


Dawfoa T. tiigh fireet, Wapping, grocer. (Clutton, Sr. 


Thomas's ttr:et, Southwark 


Deforireanx L. Great Titchfeid &reet, apothecary. (Cole 


lins and Weller, Spital (ware 


Dingwall! P. Ludgate hilt, grotcr. (Rubinfon, Charterhoufe 
are 
pirensean J. Sherborne’ lane, carpenter. (Fitches ead 


sampfon, 2 within's taoe 
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Edfworth W. Wetbury, Glocetter. dealer, (Whitcombe 
ard King, Serjeant’s inn, and Frankis. Bri¢ul 

Eddifon T. RomGrd, lines Saar. (Townhhend, Rom- 
ford, and Ss artin’s ‘ane J , 

Faerbar o. Cc. Grréche @reet, Covent Garden, tailor. (Prior 
Copthall court, fhrugmortun Rrect 

Fairlels E. T. Staples inn, money ferivener. (Warhn 
and Plumptree, Temple 

Fallows 4. Ventleron, Manchefter, dealer and chapman. 
(@uckley, Manchefter, 8nd Milne ang Party Temple 

Faveo'n 4. Crimfaran, Carmarthen, cual merchant. (Vop- 
kin, Dean Greet. Soho, and Seymour, Mere 

Pettes R. York, grocer, ({S8rook and Bulmer, York, and 
Belland Brodrick, Bow lane . 

Firth E. Matton Garden, turner. (Kenrick, Hatfield 
@reet, Chriftchurth. Surry ; 

Fither J. Weeley, Eilex, fhopkeeper. (Nettiehip, Gro- 
cer’s Hall . 
Flack J. Layali @reet, Liquorpond ftrect, coach Gnith. 

(Haiicvy. Furnival’s ion 
Floyd G. Liverpool, liquor merchant. (Shepherd and 
Aclington. Redford row. and Piumbe, Liverpool 
Foter T. Doncafter. butcher. (Pearfon, Doacatter, and 
Aleafdale, Alexander, and Holme, New inn 
Fuller J Jun. greeer, Manche*ers (Hewitt and Kirk, 
Manche@er. and Ellis, Chancery lane aha 
Garman W. Brifol, merchant. (James, Gray's. ion 
fyuere. and Cornith, Briffial = + , : 
Gates T. Robert Mreet, Chriftchurch, Surry, victualler, 
(Evans, Kennington Crofs 
Gibbs }. A. Worthing, plumber. (Stretton and Allport, 
Shoreditch : ’ 
Gidton F. Great St. Helen's. merchant. (Dawes, Angel 
court, Throgmurton ireet . 
Gibtn W. Edgware road, cheefemonecr. P (Richardfon, 
Fid.er, and Lake, Bury ftrect, St. James's : 
Codart PF. Wilmot @reet, Srunfwick fquare, oilman, 
(Hiod, ThrOemorten fi reet 
Godden Ge Vamary Farm, Dorfet, malther. (Bremridge, 
Temple, and Foorner. Anduver 


Goodman G. Marchmunt freet, builder. (Toone, Clifford’s 

inn 

Goérsing Se Bramhall, Chefter. mvflin manufaCurer, 
| Baddeley. Stockport, and Milne and Parry, Temple 

Graharh ®. Liverderi, Merchant. (Cooper ard Lowe, 
Souimampton buildings, and Orred and Baines, or 
Crump auc Lodge. Liverpool 

@ravger T. Luig Atre, brats founder. 
Lyon's inn 

Greaves T. cidham, Lancafer, grocer. 
ham, and Miine and Parry, Temple. 

Grobecker W. A. Great St. Helen's ihip owner. 
St. Maty Aze - 

hainfworth J. Pucfey, York, clothier. (Upton, Nichole 
fun, and Nemingwey, Leeds, and Lambert and Sone, 
Brufied row 

Raley ©. Wigmore Areet, watchmaker, (Kibb ewhire, 
howland, and Rodinton, Gray's inn place 

Mall j. Bletchingiy, brewer. (Williams and Wilmot, 
New ion 4 

Rataod $, 8, Plymouth, linen draper. (Rood, jun, Piy- 
mouth Dock, and Drewe and Lexham, New iun 

biarcwt I, Bihopigate Areet, cRinaman.. (Warrand and 
Wood, Calle court, Budge row 

Bart 8. Pipmouth, tavern keeper. (Williams and Darke, 


Prices's Greets Becford row, and Bozon, Plymouth 
Dock 


Bartiry C. and We. Bingley, York, wortted {pinvers. 
( Ryans, datton Garden, and Crofiey, Bractord 

Fawkios J. Queen treet, Limehoufe, builder. (Evitt 
and Rixoe, Haydon fyuare, Minories 

Haywood J. 6. and J. Pinniger, Caine, Wilts, and Coleman 
we ciuthiers. (Debary, Derby, and Scudamere, 

empe 7 , 

Meath J. Witmer, Chefhire, cheefe faffor, (Wilton, 

Lempic, avd sporrow, Newcatie, Stafford 


eat wrens duo lane, grocer, (Morgan, Old City 


(Truwhitt, 
(Bariow, Ojd- 


(Settree, 


Rewy W. swanies, vitvaliers  (Bleafdale, Alexander, 
one Bolmpy New ion, and Berrington and. jenkias, 
wanica 


Be, wood J. Maachefer, machine maker. (Foulkts ang 

Sretvers Maochet@er, and Lungdill ang Beckit, 
ray penn 

Hill J. Atmivért, Devon, inhnolder. ( Pea: Ga and. Son 

Temple, ang Taunron, Axniater ; 


Soh fon }. Levenihulme, Lancader, éyer, (Nadb, Man- 


cheter . 

Hoaglon A. Fenchetch @reet Chambers, merchant. (Ate 
chctos aed Morgan, Wineheadcr treet 

Mulder ). Hull. tailor. *Xiny. Stocker. and Dawfun 
Furoival’s ina. and Codd ang Gauland, Hull , 

Mopwort E> wMarfeen, Lar catlure, cotton manufaoerer, 
(“aren an@ Brometl, Alcerigate firect, and Delafare 
KeigWey. Vork , 

Borner |. om (Rcl4, wiAvalier. 


wee. Old Bread free 
Roracr RB. Weidurn, York, tanner. 


‘ew Matton ance Rodink 
Ment & Bu.cklershury, wareho 
u ° 
- frumed, ro ag treet ne 
etchineG. A wer, Ipivat dealer. 
eed Bird, Andover - et 
Byee, | ane]. Clemfin, Manchete- 
: Mecheler, aod Mi 
ag) by L)ean y-wern, and , 
PurQure. cad merchaats. ‘ meenrs a me 
Plie\ aod Muss and Varry, Tompig ~~ Soyo 


(Wilethire, Bolton, a: a 


(Smirh fon 


and 
am Pik x Oreea, Lone Son, 


vn 
,Catem and 


(Neale,. New inn, 


» @yers. 


Eu e 
img abd Farce, Temaie sSuaiey, 


Alphabetical List of Bankruptcies 





[March 4, 


Ingeath BW. Old fireet, bediead makers (Cuma 
we aller, Spjtal roe “>. 4 14 
ItherWood }, Manchefter, mavvfafurer. 


thorne, and Clark, Warnford court, A Paik 


Ives J, Gawhtony Norfolte ( lage 

ves J. Cawfton, + Brocer:: B end 

: Norwich, and Windus apd Hultaway, Ch lane 

Jackfon W. Sherbourne laie, mérchant. (8 

' am i ne folk, mill (Sted Me 4 
efferses J. Sudoury [*) millers tedm 

J and Megeifon ane Fairbank, Hattun Garden 


Jermeat R. Old Change, fatur 


tena . (Hackett, Bearbincte 

an 

Jones J. Kochdale, oif dealer," ({Matgrall, Warwig 
fquare 


Jones 8. Wardour ‘fireet, grocer, (Blake and Sos, 
v2, snd By Loaafihany SheMeldy dtcesits. (Lovie 

ones C. ah - Loa an, SheMe a S$. (La 

: A. ~ gy be ae coort, Pouley 

ofephs M. Great Prefcot ftreet. Goodman's fields, 

" chant. (Pearce and Sonj Swithin's lane = 


Joyce, A. D. Fordingbridgg, Hants, tick manufaduret, 
(Kinfey. Purnival’s inn 
Karby w.. Stratford. Efiexeplumber and glaziet. [Strate 
and Allport, Shoreditch 
Keating J-Manchefter, dealer. (Hewitt and Kirk, Man 
cheter,aud Ellis. -Chancesy lane 
Kelly ‘J. Great Pulteacy Rieet Golden fquare, victualler 
Kent T. K. Cannon ftreet road, %t. George's 1 the Eat, 
timber dealer, -(Reeks, Wellciofe {quate _ 
King J. Hampftead fhiop keeper. (Bryant, Coptndy 
COulte Throgmorton ttreet ‘ 
Kirk J. Leetis, tin plate worker; (Atkiofon and Bol 
yland, Leeds 
Knight W, Wells Rreot, carpenter. 
Bloomsbury fquare , 
Kraufs J- Manchefter, merchant, {Tarrant, Clarke, and 
Richards, Chancery late, and Byfield, Manchefer . 
key J. Onvore ftreety hatter. (Tuckery Barcett's 
uildings ‘ 


Lee R and D. Payne. Cheapfide, tiaw! printerte 


{Turner and Pike, 


(Pret 
land and Moun, Brunfwick fyuare : 
oe H. Bury St. Edmund's; merchant. (Sparke, 
ury 
Lewis, J. Worcefter, vincner. (Becke, Bream’s buildings, 


Chancery lane, and Allen, Worceiier. - - 
Lewis W. Abingden. banker. (Falcons Temple 
biewillen W. Briftol, toy dealer. (Shephard and adlington, 

Bedford row. London, and Jarnes. Bristol * 

Loehiyy }- po Fosiey, Orem esier in foap and candied, 
arding, Primrofe treet, bitopfgate 
Maliefon J. KX. Sweeting’s alley, Curnhitl, bill broke’ 

(Withy, BuckingBam freet, Strand 
Mafon J. Heywood, Lancaftery thopkeep¢r. { ParkeA, 

Buryy-Lancatters and Wiglefwarth, Gray’s inp fquare 
Mayers R. Manchefer, grocer. (Kiltsy Chancery lant, 

and Jobnion end Londfiale, Menchelter 
Mellor T. Burflem, Stafford, potter. 


( Barber, Fetty 
lane, and Fenton, Newcafic, Stafford 
Mettam J.0ld Bailey, dealer aud chapmans  (Part0ts 
albroo 


M‘Guilie A. Liverpook merchant> (Tarrant, Clarke, ame 
Richards, Chavcery lane, and Mailey and Cartwrights 

‘ Liverpool 
Midwood T. H. Bow lane, Cheapfide, warehoufeman- 
(Benbow and Hope, Scone buildings. Lincoln! 


sina * 
Mills J. Holywell ftreet, Stuand, merchant.. (MayhtWs 
Symond'’s inn 
Monnet L. Spring Garden, -tavern keeper: . ( Waltor, 
Girdler’s hall, BaGinghall treet - 
Morley J. Stewarditone, Efiexy Glk throwers — (Gregfos 


and Dixon, Angel court, Throgmorton freet 
Mofgrove W. Honiton, Devon, furgeon and apothecaty. 
* (Turner, Excter.and Collett, Chancery lane 
Mundy A. Shrewtomy Wiits,: vidualler. (Swayney 
mton 


Nichelfan G. Qucen &reet, Bloomsbury, dealer. [ Pooley 


, Warwiek court. Ho born 
Norris T., Manche'er., merchant, [Cooper amd Lowe, 
pton butidings, Choncery Jane 


Sowtham 
Pallethorpe J. Nottingham, merchant. - 


( Blackluck ané 
_ Makio fon, Tempie, and Sandcrs, Nottingham : 
Faine E. Dowgate bill, merchaote ’ LBovill, New Sridse 
te 7 


Parker B. Great Saffron hill, iron founder. [Jones ave 
Reynail, Mayor's Court uffice, Royal Exchange 
Porknovfe E. Brixham, linen deaper. [8urtoms 
Milman treet, and Mortimtr, Exeter 


Parkin J. w. Ecciesfield, York, tobacconi*. (witty 
Shefi — Vrenee's dyeet, Beeford row, and Bur 
She fie 


Parr J. Manchetter, merchant. [EWis, Chancery Jane, 90@ 
bight aud Hadreld, Manchefter 


Parry Jj. “eptford, potter. ( Wadefon, “Barlow, = 
Groivenor, Aufin Friars ; 


Patrick J. Mary le bone Greet, Piccadilly. Jinen 


New 


' 

Sweet and stokes, "Temple : 

Pearkes J. St. Paul's Church yard, filk weaver. [omit 
Barber's Hall 


Peck - Liver pao). merchant. {Williamfon, Liverpooh 
an find 


¢, John @reet, Bedford row ot 
Pete: itorff #. Hatwon Gardes, furriet. [Stratton ® 
Allport, Shereditch 
Phtips KR.and T. Prefgee, Newnham. Glocetter. dines <8 
pers. (Chitten, Lincalu’s inn, and Ward, Glocefer 
Philups D, Walibrook, tailor, - [Courteca, Walbr * 
(Lys To* cou 


; : Portell 


Pitt ©. Sovthamptos, @atuar 
Chancery iaas : 
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Portal) W. Cow lane. carpenter. [Primpofe, Southampton 

i ery lane 

mM siranchenars grocer, ocgeer. hd - Lowe, 
Southampton buj/dioRsy & eGo. Man 


Brice bon 
nee Guare Lincoln's inn, and Miner. Coveptry 


-oe J. Birmingham, brais founder. {Swain Stevens, 
pace } Magpies, Old Jewry. aod wharely rmingham P 
Procktrr E. Ludgate bil. cern . (Smith, Dorfet 
; greet Sasb'¥y fquare , - atin 
Proftor T. Shoreditch. brewer. (Mayo and Berkley, 

Lincoln'sinn felds 


peddall |. Great Sc. Helen's, merchant. (Bellamy, Clif- 
potent tsi ; 
4, R. and T, Hull, merchants. [Courteen, Wal- 


bro + 
Rich “a iH, Strand, Run maker. — ‘(Murphy and Camcron, 
ouverle ftreet, Fleet treet 
Richardfon J. tteage Greet, apothecary. [Swain, Stevens, 
d Maples r ° 
Ric nardfun T. adoxton juxta Neath, Glamorgan, chemit, 
afdalé, Alexander, and Helme, New inn, and 


ington and Jenkius, Swanfea 

Rigden R. Hettun greet, blacking maker. [Edwards, 
Caftle @reet, Ho n 

Roberts E. afd J: bet Suffolk lane, cotton brokers. 
Wilde, War-wic uare 

norte: TLiverpaol lien draper. [Winate, Joan 
atresty Bedforg row, ahd Griffith and Hinde, Livers 


vo 
Saint C. Norwich, thaw! manntacturer, © [ Abbott, Chan- 
ery lane, and Bygrave and Goodwiny Norwich 
Salsbury J. Righgate, vi@ualler, (Price avd Williams, 
Lincoln’? imu : 
Windle, 


aoderfou W. Liverpool, timber merchant. 
' John treet, Bedford row, and Griffith and Hinde, Li- 


verpoo! 
foniey t. James ftreet. Covent Garden, eheefermonger, 
[ wWillert and Annefley, Finsbury fquare 
Seed J. Prefton, Lancatter, ¢orn Merchant, [Windie, 
n 
* [8enton, Union 


fireét, Bedford row, and Smith, Prefton 
= J. Bristop hill, Surry, carpeuter. 


»Sourhwark 
Senior R. BAol, ‘clothier. Strickland, Briftol, and 


Price and Williams, Ciacoln’s inn 

Gills J., J and J. W. Pidgenn, Hambro* wharf, London, 
merchants.  [Falcon, Temple 

simp top » Lancafter, merchant, - [Blacklock and Ma- 

_ kfrffony Temple, and Atkinfon, Lancatter 

Simpfon N. jun. Ely, Camnbriage, carrier. { Pickering, 
Stapie’s inh, and Archer, Mildenhall, Suffolk 

Smith A.C, Kenpitgton green, merchant. { Brown, 
Blackman firect, Borough . 

Smith E. Greenwich, grocer, {Richardfon, New inn 

Gowter R. and l. H. Payne, Cullum treet, London, mer- 
chantsé ‘[Cutfworth Hell, and Exiey, Stocker, and 
Dawfon, Fyrnival’s ion : ° 

Stephens E, fen. and junk, Oxford Greet, carvers aud 

kilders. [ Hall, Coleman treet 


Gtephens W. C, Wekbury-upon Trym, Giocefter, jobber. 


+ [Daniel and sons, Bride). and Rearfons, Tem 
Ronehewer W, and J, Bailey, Manchefter, cotten manus 
facturers. (Willis, Fairthorne, and Clarké, Wara- 
ford court, and Barrett and Wilfon, Manchefer 
tort J. FailCworth, MancW@ltér, citton tyatiufa@urers 
{Sarlow, Oldham, and Milne and Parry, Ternple 
Sort K. Rochdale, Lancatter, money [crivener. {Tare 
tant, Clarke, and Richards; Chancery lang - 
Sutton J. Sandy, Beds, butcher. {Smith, Furnival’s 
inn . 
{windells, S. Stockport, hatter. C Baddeley, Stockport, 
and Milne and Parry. Temple 
Symonds E. Ru(per, Sujex, aealer in cattle. [Palmer, 
Doughty treet * A 
Tallemach T. Petertham., Surry. dairyman. [Willett 
and An efley, Finsbury fyeare ~~ 
‘Baylor J. Winchetter row, Mary-ie-bone, cheefemanger, 
(Fifke, Paitzrave place, Strand ‘ 
- Nag’s Head court, merchant,  (Kibbléwhite, 
Rowand, and Rebinfon, Gray’s ino place 
Thorney J. Live:puol. merchant. Paira, Liverpool, 
. and Windle. John treet, Bedford row : 
bornton, W. Hinekley, currier, [ Ware, Gray's inn, 
__and Jarvis, Rinckley . 
Timunins, ly Birmingham, tailor. Devon and Tgoke, 
Gray’sinn (quare, and Barker aud Unett, Birming- 


Trevithiek R. and R. Vickinfon. Limehoufe, dealers io 
iron tanke, [Wadefon, Barlow, ené Gtofvevor, 

., Auttin Friars 

Van Oyck F. A. Fenchurch buildings, merchant. [Wilet 

aa and Annefiéy, tinsbury fquare 

iat G, Portfmouth. vintuer. (Calloway, Portfmouth, 
40d Collett, Chancery lane 

Wein Je Brixton, suttj, cloxbier, (Highmore, Buth 
a8, Cannon treet ’ 

Walker C. Mancheiter, manufacturer. 
Terie th Mancheft.cr, and Milne aud Farry, 


. Te 
Walker J. Little Britain, lace dealer. 
a and Heain, Buckingham - : 
brett, sea tetty Hackney, bakers. LAmfeld, High 
. ~ we, 
wens j. Biitol.Tinen draper. | Thomas, Wallbrook 
a J; Moddgrthati, Stafford. corm cealer. (Exley. 
ina @ ' ad Dawfon. Furoivai’s inn, and Middlewn, 
fron Stone, Staffnrd 


thher J. weoh @ 
. reet, Sout : } 
YoemMan treet et, Southwark, rag merchant. (Halls 


{Lyon,.Gray’s 


{ Malfttead apd, 
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Wetton R. and J. and J. Duftan, Berry court, facors. 
{ Pullen, Fore Greet. Cripplegate 5 
White .. RC ber treet, Guodman's fields, “FRutiea 
elleh fe 


vare ' 
White J. Cloceher, baree owner. [James, Gray‘s ina 
wait ak and Okey Glocefter Windle, Jona Gr 
¢ T. Liverpoo!, merchant. indle a free 
Bedford row, a4 GHAth ana Whade tit 4 
Whitwell\. Bethuall Green, Gane manufaciyrer . [kind. 
wont rig! 8 Cayrt, eee = Sanirt 
ams A. Rumoty, Moamouth eeper. anir 
“thd son’, Brigoloand Pearton hee Toraple” " 
Wilfow ©. H. Liverpool, merchant... (Cooper and Lowe, 
Southampton bulidings, and Orréd and Baines, Lie 


. verpool 
Withers J. Frethford, Somerfet, corn fa@or, {Highmour, 
Buth lang, Londop, and Wingate, Bath 


Wobdward W. Toteuham, faicfman. [{Taylor, O'@ 
ftreet road 

Woolley R. Lane End, B nade potter, [ Barber, Fetter 
lanc, and Fenton, Newcafle unger Lyme 


DIVIDENDS ANNOUNCED. 


Allen V’. Radipole, Dorfet, innholder, March 5 
Andrade J. and J, .C. stecqueler, Abchurch lane, infurance 
on broker, March 2 ; 
Armitage R. Vigo lane, St. James's, ironmonger, March 10 
Eowell J. W. Colche@er grocer, Feb. 4 
—_ = and J. Jaffray, Finsbury Place, merchants, 
March 9 
Balls J. Bury St. Edmund's, carrier, Feb. 
— J ae pres, ee 23 . ? 
a » Hull, merchant, 2 
Bell J. Ol City chambers, aya A Feb. 73 
ent R. Lincol.’s Inn Fieidsy merchant, March 9 
erridgée W. Maiden lane, wi treet, Cheapfide, Feb. 26 
Berry T. Fleet ftreet, man’s» mercer, Feb. ig 
Bett B. Great St. Helen's, merchant tailor, March 2 
nej] W. Great St. Hejen’s, broker, March 2 
one J. and W. Hone, Strand, bookfellers, March § 
Bonfer W., R Newcomb, an3 J. Siflony Cannon ftreet, filk- 
Sat manutd ‘rers, Feb. 26 
Bowler G. Houghton, Lancafter, desler, Feb. 14 
Bowler Af fen, Cattle Greet, Southwark, hat manufacturer, 


Ma 2 

Brasken R., T. Williams, and L. Bracken, Lothgury, mer 
chants, March 9 

Breakwel!l G. Southwark, victualler, Feb. 26 

Breffit J. Alfreton, @erby, mercer, March 6 

Brewer J. Richmond bil). vidtuader, Feb. 2 

Brewer W. Bathpogl mills, somertet miller, Feb. 23 

Brickwood J. fen. andjun, J. Rainier, W. Morgan, and J. 
Starkey, Lombard frees, bankers, Jan. .6 

Brooks J. Liverpool, brewer, Fcb. 19 . 

Sreee, R. jon. Pleafant Place, Battle bridge, painter, 

eD-k3 

Burge W. pene ’ puschesy res 
rrough M. New Sarum Ty 27 

Fede els George treet, sford treet, bakery March 2 

Carter J, Sandwich, draper, March 15 ‘ 

Chidell J. southampton, porter merchant, March 13 

<wt ° Hye Jane, J ower Sree: Spee, Feb. 19 

epepts R. Norwich, appraifer. Feb. 25 

SENS J. jun. plas aitaplers March 4 

Cohen A. and S. Sheernefs. flop feliers, Feb. pA] 

Cooke J. Gtavefend, carpentry Aprils 

Cornforth W. sifhopwearmouih, tait maker, Feb, 28 

Cr T. Pickett ftreet, ‘Iemple Bary linen draper, 


arch 
Darling W. York treet. Southwark, vidtualfer, Feb. 27 
Davie S. Lyme, Doris, rer se ee ' . per DMerch 2 
avies E. T. Gre arver iret, linen draper, 
Mae hs we Hable, RB. Croft, afd R, Barwick, Pall 
Mail, aver pock poarch 2 Feb. 06 
Delany j. Liver . Feb.s 
Delpini O. A. ~ re wy RY, prorehong. iin. = 
Dennet R. Greek ft > cheefemonger . 
Defchaan W. Wey BS. A oa Voy and P, ‘Taggar, Suffolk 
ne, merchants, March 16 
Dib ale J. Betiord bree Beédfurd row, boot and thoe maker, 
March 3 
Dackenjop ). W. fen, and w. D, jun. Bread ftreet, merchants, 
* March 9 


Dunlop '. \t. Mary Axes merchant, Feb. to 
Beccles F. Crifpin Rreet, >pitalfields, drapery Feb. 26 
Eiftob H. Su rland, mereer, Feb. 28 . 
Emdin A. G,. Portimouth, — March 2 
Evans E. Neath, Glamorgan, keeper, March 8 
vans T. Oxford Rreet, viuailer, March 3 
iher B®. King’s Arms Yard, *Colemaa ftreet, merchant, 


gen we undf{ditch, linen draper, March 12 

ifhe: W. Roun ’ aper, d 

Rorser R. High ftreet, Binomsbury, cheefermonger, March 8 

panes }. and ~ Hallas-bridge mill, York, Cotton twit 

ant: . 

Fox 7 Sitks arte buildings, merchant, Feb. °6 

Freeman D, W. Sykes and J, Frequnan, Bermondity, leather 
fatur:, March io 

Frot J. Do . innho'der, Feb. 22 

Gorman J, Alcermanbury, hoger, Feb. 16 

Gibert m4 . St. Geurge’s feds, buck maker, March¢ 

Giffing T. Rorovgh roaa, hhopkeeper, March 2 

Goodenough W. Hamp read road, coach maker, Fe'e!3 

Green R. Bi treet, jeweller, Fad. 8 

Hawkeihead R. Begpceenon, eaten Seetem, March 6 
ley >. \.iver me > March 

jesescine 3B. Beccb Greets Basvica», pop amass, os | 

7 gws 
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120 «= Incidents and Marriages in and near London. 


a ~ T. Gres: St. Helen's, Bithopfgate Mreet, merchant, 
Pehb. 146 
Hirgean C. and R. Walbrook, men’s mercers, March 3 
Hollamby W. Leadenhall @rect, librarian, Feb. 16 
Mo.me T. Liverpool, houfe builder, March 
Houghton. W. Liverpool, merchan’, Merch 13 
How re E. Henrietta treet, Covent Garden, money ferivener, 
2 
Howland ?. Thame, Oxford, carrier March 19 
Hum G, Stalbridge, jinen draper. Feb. 25 
unter A. L ttle Porrland freet, cach vaker, March 2 
itthirfua W. P. Liverpool grocer, March, 
Inwood WD. Lower Thames fircet, oil and color many 
March 16 
sckfon E. Norfley down, brewer, March 16 
wnes J. Briftol, cooper, Feb. 28 
amefou R. and T. lrowmongcr lane, merchants. Feb. 2$ 
ohn fOr W. Edgware road, collar maker, March 15 
ones 1. C. New Tothill frect, viQualjer, Feb. 24 
ones PD. Pentre Bach. Clamorgan, grocer, Feb. a8 
iickh R. Southampton, upholiterer. Avril 17 
Kinfey W. Ox ord Arcet, cuachmaker, March 2 
Kitwa S. BR. Holt, Norfolk, printer, Feb 15 
Dawrente KR. Frofpect row, Bermondfey, corn dealer, 
March «6 
“Leman J. Kamf{gate, thopkeeper, Feb. 93 
Bewis H. and W. Chambers, Rathbone Place, thopkeeper, 
arch 9 
Sichiceray a. and M. Dunsford, Bafinghall treet, merchants, 
arch i$ 
Like 1. Ol4 Brompton, builder, Ted. 26 
Leng ). Deptford, victualier, March g 
Maccesald J. Woolwich, vidtvailer, April 2 
Maitiand D. New Briage treet merthant, March 1§ 
Manning @. Stock Excharg*, tock Droker, March 23 
Warhsl! C. Vioegar Yard, Southwark, worltéd manuface 
turer, March 9 
Marhali w. Old Bethiem, dea'er, Feb. 13 
Mactinnant P. St. James's breet warehouf man, March 2 
= F. Great swan Alley, Col:man ftreet, carpenter, 
arch 
— ws Ww. Brown's line, Spitaifie'ds, carpenter, 
March 2 
Muy >. N. Great St. Helen's, merchant, March « 
Mead F. }. and EB. Lewis, Holle: @rect, Cavendifh fquare, 
milliners, Feb. .6 
Milward C, §. Bromley, Middieftx, miller, March 16 
vores }. New Surry Greet, Blackfriars road, wonmonger, 
arch 2 
Morr.th W. Bath. cheefemoncer, Feb. 08 
Movnitord J}, Worcetter, woollen drapery Feb. 23 
Deve J. Birmingham, hnen draper. Feb. 22 
Richolis J. Gray’: inn. fcrivener, March 16 
Nichol KR. \orwich, woollen draper, Feb 38 
Nx kold J. Colcheter, dealer, Fed. ig 
Nott ). Romf rd, grocer, March 9 
@akiey ). St. Joh. Mreet, beditead maker, March 29 
OQocps. A. ana H. Oxford Mreet, bookfeliers, March 22 
© Pence E. Widcumbe, Somerfet, wine meschact, 
eb. > 
Ogle ]. Billwer fyuare, merchant, March 16 


(March, 


cae 7 G. Pontefract, York, liquorice Meehan, 
arc 
Pagett D. Leicefter, grocer, March 13 
Paracil W. stoney lane, Borough, brewer, Feb. 19 
Fair J. G. and. T. C. Patrick, Suffolk lane, infurance brokers, 
arch 5 
Parr R. Watling treet. whotefale haberdafher, March 16 
Pats W. T. aed J. Bailey, Dockhead, brewers, March 2 
Payler T. Greenwich, merchant, March g 
he! G. Friday. fivect, Cheapfide, warthoufema,, 
eb. §$ 
Percival W. Oxferd ftreet, linen draper Feb. 19 
Fertent M. W. and A. W. Bodecker, Little St, Helen's, 
March 30 
Phillips D. Briftol. mercer, Feb. 28 
Phillips P. J. Oxford treet, upholfterer, Feb. 26 
Pickard W. Little Maurfislds, breeches maker, Feb. 14 
Pott W Britol, carver, Feb. 20 
Read R, Lothbury, Warchoufeman, May 4 
Reid J. Broad tteet. underwriter, Marchi (2 
Rube ts {- Kent read, Southwark, @one mafon, March i6 
Roberts J. Dolefaur, Cardigan, horfe deater, March 16 
Robertfen J. Lydd, Kent, linen draper, March § 
Robi: fon T. Mancheter, ceapeeeet. Feb. 28 
Robinf.» W. Deteaham Sik, fhoemaker, March 16 
Robinfon N. E. Bord court, Walbrook: merChant, March 23 
Rowlandfun T, J. Bates, 5S. Rowlandton, F. Ifaac, and W, 
Brien Cheapfide emetchants, March 2 
Rowton W. and ° Morhal, Cheiter. bankers, Feb. 5 
Ruffcy B. New Bond fireet, tailor. March 16 
Rutliuge T. Reading, hatter, Feb,1g | 
Samuel R.-High Areet, Middlefex, linen draper, March 16 
be meen T. Borough eed my > March 9 
ax J. Derby, merchant, Ma'c 
Shelion R. H. reac court, Fetter fine, jeweller, March 9 
Sivger S. Wetbury, Wilts clotnier, March 14 
Smith F. and W. Harrifon, Addie ftrect, warehoufemes, 
March 5 .. i 
Smith J. ». Liverpool, fhoemaker, March $ | 
Sparks e Caitie Pree noel atses ae Fed. 26 
Mapicton T. Sheernets, fhopkeeper, Feb. A 
S'eeie J. Llandaff, Glamorgan, coal m rchant, March ‘6 
Stokes T, Tooley treet: cabinet maker. Feb. 26 
d‘rickland S. Richmond Green, tailor, March 2 
outer G. Broad ftreet, Bloomsbry, victualler, Feb. 26 
Swift J, Liverpool, Rationer, Feb. 23 ~ 
Swire S Balifax, York, merchant Feb. 98 
ei J+ Queen Mreet, Cheapfide, fugar factor. Feb. 26 
avart B, Bond ftreet. bookfelier, March 9 
Tipper 8. Leadenhall Greet, bookieller Fed. 19 
Trott D. Oid Change. calico printer, Feb. 26 
Tudor M, A. Readivg, innholder, Feb. Bu 
Twealiin J. Lud hil, invk » Feb. 26 
Waidfon J. Chefhunt, tai‘or, Feb. !9 
‘Wharton C. Northwich, liquor merchant, Feb. Ig 
White T. Southwark, haberdafher, May ¢ 
Williams W. Wet Smithfield, cutler, Jan. 23 
Wing J. Stamford, Lincoln, victualler, Feb. 14. 
Woodman W. Lime ftreet Square, merchant, Margh 19 
Nets oe W. sén. and jua. Rotherhithe, thip builder's 
¥9 
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INCIDENTS, MARRIAGES, arp DEATHS, ry axp nEan LONDON 
With Biographical Memojrs of distinguished Characters recently deceased. 


et oe 


Asour seven o’clock in the evening of 
February 8th, a destructive fire happened 
at the printingeoffice of Mr. Barnard, in 
Skinner-street. Jt was occasioned by an accj- 
dent in the press-room, where a great num- 
ber of sheets were hanging. Some of the 
paper having taken fire, the men at work 
mmedjately endeavoured to extinguish the 
flames, but their exertions were unavailing; 
the blage spread with astonishing rapidity, 
aad it was with the greatest difficulty they 
escaped from the room. Jn a short space of 
time the upper part of the house was enve. 
loped in flames, and a conflagration more lu- 
minous has seldom occurred in the metropolis, 
‘The engines soon arrived, but the house be. 
img in a confined situation up a long narrow 
passare, if was sone time before water cou!d 
be thrown to prodyce any effect. The whole 
extent of the printing-oflice continued burn- 
bog until all was destroyed, 
Phe Royal Naval Asylum at Greenwich, 
wRSts the paysonage of goverament, is sow 








nearly finished, and has a very elegant ap 
pearance when viewed from Greenwich Hote 
pital. It is at present calculated to contain 
1000 children; but it is proposed to extend the 
establishment to 2000. . 
MARRIED. 

At Mary-le-bone, J. Rus:ell, esq. of Ham 
Hall, Staffordshire, to Mary, only daughter of 
David Pike Watts, esq. of Portland Piace.— 
Jolin Mackenzie, esq. son of the Hon. George 
M. af Jamaica, to Miss Knibbs, of Bentinck 
street, Manchester-square.—-Richard Jeane, 
nings, esq. of Portland Place, ta Lovisas 
youngest daughter of Richard Paul Jodrells 
esq.—Thomas Nelson, M.D. of Berners~ 
street, to Catherine, youngest daughter of the 
late Robert Hamilton, esq. of Grenada.— 
Jemes Whatman, esq. of Vinters, Kent, 
Eliza, eldest dauehter of S. R. Gaussen, €59. 
of Brookman’s Park, Herts. —R. Wroughton, 
esq. to Eliza, daughter of the Rev. D¥. 
Thomas. | 

At St. George's, Hancver-square, Frantiss 
only 
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only son of Francs Skurry, esq. of Guildford, 
to Frances Jemima, only daughter of John 
Martyr, esq. of the same place.—-The Rev. 
Rober: Walpole, son of the late Hon. Robert 
W, iis Majesty’s Envoy at the court of Lis- 
bon, to Caroline, youngest daughter of the 
late Joha Hyde, esq. one of the Judges of the 
supreme court at Calcutta.—-James OfReilly, 
esq. eldest son of Sir Hugh O'R. bart. to Miss 
D’Arabet, only daughter of the late Baron 
p’A.—Edward Bullock Douglas, esq. of De- 
yonshire Place, to Miss Harriet Bullock, 
youngest daughter of the Rev, Dr. B, rector 
of St. Payi’s, Covent Garden. | 

At St. James’s, Wm. Brereton, esq. of 
Brenton, Norfolk, to Miss Hale, of Tavis- 
tock-square. 

Lieut. Foreman, 56th regiment, to Miss 
Polhill, only daughter of the late Col. P. of 
the East India Company’s service. | 

Abraham Van Brienen, esq. of Archangel, 
to Mrs. Mansell, of Crawford-street. 

Thomas Henry Buckle, esq. of Mark-lane, 
to Miss Middleton, daughter of the late Peter 
M. esq. of Hull. 

At Hampstead, Thomas Hughan, esq M.P. 
of Devonshire Place, to Miss Millegan, eldest 
daughter of Robert M. esq. 

At West Ham, John Goodwin, ¢:q. of 
Hull, to Miss Morgan. 

At Islington, Mr. N. H. Clifton, to Mar- 
tha, daughter of the late Rev. A. Crow. 

At St. Pancras,. Edward Banks Read, esq. 
of Ipswich, to Miss S. M*Dowell, of Cleve- 
land-street. ° 

At Hackney, : Capt. Ambrose Lane, 44th 
regiment, to Miss E. Le Mesurier, daughter of 
the late Peter Le M, esq. governor of Al- 
derney. ae 

DIED. 

At Lambeth, Daniel Golden, es9.783 and 
Mrs. Dorothy G. his wife, 82. ; 

- Bloomsbury-square, Edward Ommaney, 
tig. 76. 

At Northall, Mrs. Sarab Pott, relict .of 
Percival P. esq. senior surgeon of St. Bartho- 
Yomew’s Hospital, 87. _ ' 

In Harleysstreet, Lady Elisabeth Leey relict 
of Sir Wm. L. bart. and daughter of Simon 
Earl Harcourt. 

At Stockwell, Adr. Wm. Rich.-Frederic 
Malling, 39. 

In Southampton Buildings, Nathaniel Hu- 
som, e:9. barrister at law, and a commissioner 
Oi bankrupts, . 

; sag Berkeley-stregt, Thomas ameson, 
fe atner of Dr. J. physician to the Baltic 
F a _ Road, Fitzroy-square, Payl 


At H oP lage 
Thomas M. ted Mary Mavkin, widow of 


. At Dulwich Cemman, Mrs. Hall, wife of 
r. H. surgeon, 


oi Cractofty and eidest daughter of James 


a Powis Place, Eliza, wife of the Rev. . 
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In Lower Grosvenor-street, Mrs. Bacony 
relict of Col. Philip B. of Ipswich. 

In Billiter-square, Mrs. Druce, wife of Mr. 
Charles D. 

At Greenwich, Chzrles Stow, esq. 

In Alfred Place, Bedford-square, Afr:. Ale 
ford, wife of Henry A. esq. of the Middle 
Temple, third daughter of T. B. Paget, esq. 
of Tamworth, Staffordshire. 

At Vauxhall, Miss Whitmore, eldest daugh- 
ter of Capt. W. 23, 

In Bruton-street, Mrs. Fletcher, relict of 
Mr. Thomas F. of Gainsborough.—The 
Right Hon. Fobn Smyth, one of his Majesty’s 
most honorable privy council, late master of 
the mint, and many years representative in 
parliament for the borough of Pontefract. 
He married a daughter of the Duke of 
Grafton. 7 

At Hammersthith, the Rev. Dr. Keith.—_ 
Mrs. Girdler, wife of J.S, G. esq. one of the 
Magistrates for Middiesex.—AMrs. Lefe- 
wre, 65. 

In Devonshire-street, Portland Place, Pbi- 
lip Stipes, esg. 

In Holborn, George, youngest son of Wm. 
Kinnard, esq. 21. ita 

In Arlington-street, Thomas Nicholson, es9. 
of Bishopwearmouth, Durham. ee 

In Bryanstone-street, Mrs: Yonge, relict of 
Dr. Philip Y. bishop of Norwich, 81. 

In Spitalfields, in his 77th year, the Rew. 
Robert Hood, M.A. curate of Guyhirn chapel, 
in the parish of Wisbech St. Mary, and master 
of the grammar-school at Holbeach, Lincoin- 
shire, to which latter he was appointed on the 
death of the Rev. Richard Gibson, in 1793. 
The right of nomination te Guyhirn chapel 
is in the Rev. Dr. Jobson, vicar of Wisbech; 
and the school of Holbeach is in the gift of 
feoftees. 

Mr. Wm. Kirby Trimmer, son of the late 
Mrs. T. 

At Guildhall, Mrs. Woedthor pe, wife of 
Henry W. esq. town-clerk of Londen. 

At Putney, Miss Pettiward, daughter of the 
late Roger P. D.D. 

_. In Hertford-street, May Fair, Fane, youa- 
gest daughter of the Rev. Dr. Coombs, 1%. 

In Clarges-street, Mrs. Sidney, wife of Jo- 
seph S. esq. of Penshurst Castle, Kent. 

At Homerton, Edward, gvandson of Ed- 


- ward Knapp, esq. of Winclrester, 18. 


In Beaumont-street, Fean Fobn Allen, esg. 
of Spring Mount, Antrim, Ireland, 26. 

In Bedford-square, Mrs. Mary Tatnall, of 
Theobald’s, Herts. . 

In Keppel-street, the youngest son of Me. 
Alderman Atkins. 

In Oxendon-street, Adrs. Elisabeth Strachan, 
wife of Mr. Wm. S. 63. 

In Argyle-street, Christopher Coates Porters 
esg. major of the West London militia, — 
.. In Finsbury-square, Adrs. NV. Solomons, sister 
tp the late Abraham Goldsmid, esq. ’ 

At Richmond, Mrs. Brewa, wife of Wo. 


B, ¢sq. At 
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At Cananbury, Bernard Bedwell, esq. 86. 

In South-strcet, Finsbury-square, Adra. 
Gbild, 77. 

At Morden College, Blackheath, Capt, 
Henry Cuper, many years an active com- 
meander in the New York trade, 78. 

la Panton-square, Lieut. Robert Tryon, of 
H.M‘S. the’ Phipps, of a wound which he 
received in boarding an enemy's vessel. 

In the Temple, Stewert Kyd, esg. barrister, 
author of several valuable publications on the 
Jaws of Fogland. 

jn Great Ormond-street, in his 76th year, 
Atkinson Busb, eg. a gentleman of great in- 
fluence in the county of Middlesex, and well 
known so far back as the days of ** Wilkes 
and Liberty;* when he was an active and 
gloquent supporter of that arcb- patriot. 

At Lady Saltoun’s, New Cavendish-street, 
after only a fe@ shouts illness, in his 24th 
year, the Hon. Simon Freser, sgn of the laze, 
end only brother of the present, Lord Saitoun, 
and a banker in Lombard-street, at the head 
ot the house of Fraser, Perring, andCo. Mr: 
Fraser was at the opera only, che preceding 
evening. 4 = 

Mr. ‘fosepb Smart, sen. formerly an eminent 
printer aod bookseller -at Woiverhampron, 
Staffordshire. 

MéMrs, ‘Coke, wife.of the Rev. Dr. C. gene- 
ra! superintendant of the Irish,.Welch, West 
Isdia, Nova Scotia, and Newfoundland, mis- 
ions in the Methodist connection. 

At Greenwich, in his 80th year, the Rov. 
Newil Meskelyne, D.D. F.R S. vector of North 
Runcton, Norfolk, and Astfonomer Royal, 
of whose life a Memoir will be given in our 
Dext. . . 

At Paddington, his Excellency. the Duke 
@ Albuquerque, ambassador extraordinary 
from Spain to this country. His disorder, .a 
Gerangement, brought on by grief and disap- 
pointment, was of so violent a nature as to 
prove mortal in afew days. From the mo- 
ment he was seized to that of his death, he 
acarcely ceased toexclaim, Moriar Nupoieon ! 

The late Mary Verney, Baroness Fermancgh, 
(whose death we have already noticed in 
#3ge O2 of our last Numter,) was born Oc- 
tober 25, 3757, the posthumous and onl 
child of the Honourable John Verney, eldest 
ton @ Raiph. Viscount Fermanagh, Baron of 
Belturbet, and frst Earl of Verney, to which 
une honour he was promoted after his son’s 

ecease. Her ladyship’s great-yrandfather 
was Ralph Viscount Fermanagh, in which 

title he was succeeded by his son Ralph, cre- 
ated barl of Verney, as befors-meantioned 

who died Octuber 4, 1752, and was succeeded 
“by bis second, but eldest surviving son, Ralph 

second Earl, who was one ot his Majesty’s hom 
*honocerable Privy Council, a fellow of the 
Royal Society, and successively M.P. for 
‘Wendover and Carmarthen. ‘This lord mar- 
red Sejit. bb, W740, Mary, daughter and hej- 
sew of ticary Hezzing, of Egham, Surry. a 
Gisevtor of the Bauk of Englend, bur dy ing 
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without issue, March 25, 1791, the titles of 
Baron of Belturbet, Viscount Fermanagh, and 
Earl of Verney, became extinct; but the 
estates devolved to his niece, Mary Verne ‘ 
only daughter of his elder brother, the Hen, 
John Verney, who, as before stated, died ig 
bis father’s life-time, without issue male, 
Mary Verney was created Baroness Ferma~ 
nagh in 1792, abvut a year after the extine 
ition of the antient titles of her ancestors; bat, 
deceasing uamarried, the title of Fermanagh 
becomes again extinct, making the twelfth 
irish Peerage-which has failed since the Union 
in January 1801, for default of male heirs. 

. [Further particulars of Mr. Lewis, wher 
-death is recorded at page 78 of our last Num. 
ber.] This gentlenfan, as a comic actor, was 
certaitily at the head of his profession for 
the whole of the period of which he was on 
the London stage. He had acquited consi- 
derable fame as a comedian, before he ven- 
tured upen the boards of the great metropoli§ 
of the British empire, He made his first ap. 
pearance in London at Covent Garden Thie- 
atre, about the year 1774, in the part of the 
‘West indian, which he represented with so 
much ease, sprightliness, and humour, that 
he fixed his reputation on his first appear. 
ance,’ aod made*such a progress in publis 
favour, that he was, during the whole of his 
career, the popular comedian of his day. 
From the characters which he generally a 
sumed, and from his well-bred manners in 
-private life, he soon acquired the designatio& 
of Gentleman Lewis, to distinguish him from 
‘Lee Lewes, who generally represented parts of 


-a less elegant description. Mr. Lewis came 


vpon the London boards just as poor Wood+ 
ward was closing his career, and he was the 
rightful inheritor of that excellent actors 
range of characters; and was indeed capable 
of assuming parts which Woodward would 
have been incapable of representing ; such, 
for instance, as Fauylkland in the Rivals, 4 
part which Mr. Léwis rendered very pro- 
minent in that admirable comedy, and which 
he supported with all reqfisite ease and sen- 
‘sibility.- There was an origina) spirit, 
‘gaiety, and whim, in Mr. Lewis’s manner, 
which not only enabled him to display the 
general round of stock characters, 2s bev 
are called, of the legitimate drama, wi 

great skill, but which induced O'Keeffe, and 
other dramatic writers of the present day, tode= 
sign parts entirely for the purpose of drawing 
forth his pe¢uliar talents, and affording scope 
for the exuberance of his humour. © Indeed It 


May be truly said, that many productions of 


the present day were indebted for the favour 
with which they were received wholly to the 
whim, ‘gaiety, and original humour, with 
which he supported the principal character®. 
But the powers of Mr. Lewis were mot cone 
Gned to comedy. He was a very respectable 
actor in the tragic province ; and we are a= 
sured that the excellence which he displayed 
in Mis. Happah More's tragedy of Pereys 
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4 him the warm approbation of Gar- 
rex. bimusef But though Mr. Lewis dis- 
tinguished himself so much in what may be’ 
called the dashing characters of comedy, his 
private life was marked by every domestic 
virtue. He was an affectionate husbaitd and 
Firher, and he was rewarded’ by the posses- 


sion of an estimable wife, and amiable and - 


accomplished offspring. The immediate 
cause of his death was a fever on his chest 5 
and he had only been confined to his bed a 
week, before his family and numerous train 
of friends, had the misfortune to be deprived 
ofhim. As a member of society he wag dis- 
tinguished for probity, and a strict performance 
of all his engagements. It*is so seldom that 
the world is deprived of a man of his emi- 
nence in the rank of society to which he be- 
longed, and to whom the public were so 
much indebted for so many years of harmless 
pleasure, that wé have deemed it ah act of 
duty and gratitude toa man of worth and 
talents, to give this testimony to his profes- 
sional excellence and personal merits. He 
was in possession of his faculties till the last 
moments; and his latest words. testified 
affection for -his' family, and resigmation to 
his fate. It was generally sepposed that Mr. 
Lewis was a native of lreland, but he was 
born'in the principality of Wales. - 

[ Fertber particulars of Mrs. Trimmer, eehose 
death is mentioned at page 91 of our last 
Wumber.| Thts'éxceHent lady was sitmmuned 
ttom'a world of trouble and sorrow, by one 
of the most gentle calls that ever was sent 
from Heaven toa human being : while sitting 
in her chair, perusing the letters of a des 
ceased friend, she sank.as it wee into a tran- 
quil slumber; and so peaceful was her end; 
that the moment when thé soul was separated 
from the body could not be exactly ascer- 
tained. It is’ an erroneous opinion arfion 
many persons, that Mrs. Trimmer’ desired ad 
prayed that she might be removed from this 
world in the: very ninnét in which she ré- 
allywa. Thiv, however, was far from being 
the case; it is true, that-she always wished 
to be spared the pain of a lingering illness, 
and had great dvead of het faculties beitiz 
impaired by abe: she was, however, so fully 
aware Of the mahy imperfeetions and errors 
to which human nature is liable, that it ‘was 

cafnest desire to have some tiine allowed 

her td ptepare for death. ‘Though Fortune 
had lavished no extraordinary gifts upon’ her; 
the poor ever found‘in Mrs: Tritnmer, a 
owed who-was always ready to supply theit 
feet W ithout, those superjor advantages 
; ‘cation which the females of the present 
*Y Possess in so eminent a degree, she has} 
ae own diligence and application, con- 
Sie in a most wonderful mrmmer to the 
provement of the Msing generation, through 
ed bes of those works which aré approved 
Mar ‘admited by the most learned and dis- 
MBubed persons of the age. Possessed of 

> i se 
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a naturally good understanding, @ Clear pers 
ception, a sound judgment, 2 pious ahd be- 
nevolént heart, and a strong desife to be use- 
ful to others, she succeeded so well id the’ 
task which she had undértaken, that while the’ 
extrerhe humility of her mind prevented her 
from wishing or seeking ‘for fatne, her cha¥ 
racter became known and‘applaudéd, not on! 
in evéry part of her native country, but al 
in some of its most distant colonies. Her 
remains were deposited in the family-vaule 
at Ealing, on Saturday, January 5; and a 
neral sermon was preached A New Brent. 
ford, January 6» by Mr. Haverfield. A core 
rect list of Mrs. Trimmer’s publications is 
heré subjoined: 1. A Littler Spelling-boole 
for Young Children, 2. Easy Lessons; a 
sequel to theaboye, 3. Sixty-four Prints, 
taken from the Old Testament, witha Dé- 
scription, in a set Of easy Lessons. 4. Six- 
ty-four Prints from the New Testameir, 
and Description. 5. Sixty-four Prints of 
Rortian History, witti'Description. - 6. Sixty- 
four Prints of English History, with Descripe 
tion. 7 A Commegt on Dr. Wattsis Di- 
vine Songs for Children. 8. An easy Intr 
duction to the Knowledge of Nature, ia 
Readingthe Holy Scriptures. 9. Ah Abridg- 
ment of Scripture History, consisting-of Lés- 
sons from the Old ‘Testament. 10. Att 
Abridgment of the New Téstament, con- 
sisting of Léssons composed chiefly from the’ 
Gospels, if. A Scripture Catechista, con’ 
taining an explanation of the above Lesséns 
in the style of faimillat” conversation, in’ 
2vols. The fout last’ articles’ were written’ 
originally for children-in the lower classes af 
life ; Hat they have been adopted inte many 
schools and families, for the instruction of 
those of superior Condition. 12, An Attempt 
to familiarise the Catechism of the Chutch 
of England. 13. An Explanation of the 
Office of Baptism, and of the Order of Cun. 
firmation in the Common Prayer-hooky 
14. The samé, with Questions for the Us 
of Teachers, 13. A Companioii to the Boo 
df Common Prayer, containing 4° practital 
Comiment oa the Liturgy, Epistles, amd Gose 
pels. This work, though’ p¥intipally ins 
tenued for ‘young persons, has’ provéd satise | 
factyry, to persons ol maturer yearse 16. The 
dime in two vois. with Ouvstiorts for the Use 
of Teachers. 17. Sacced History, selected 
fom the Scriptures, with Alnotations and 
Reflections, This work is executed upon .a 
peculiar plan, and was composed with a view 
of exciting in young minds am early taste tor 
divine subjects, and of furnishing persons of 
matuter years, who have not leisure for the 
works of more voluminous commentators, 
with assistance in the study of the Scriptures, 
The historical events are collected from the 
various books ‘of which the sdcred volume i 
composed, and afranged in a regular setics ; 
many passages of the prophetic writings, and 
of tie Psalms, are int<swoven with the x¢; 
ee ; spective 
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spective parts of the history to which they. 


relate; and the whole illustrated by anno- 
tations and reflections, founded om the best 
authorities. 18. Fabulous Histories, de- 
signed toteach the proper treatment of ani- 
mals. 19. The Guardian of Education; in 
5 vols. This was a periodical work, which 
was published at first in monthly, and after- 
wards in quarterly, Numbers. It was under- 
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taken with the pious and benevolent desi 
of assisting young mothers in the educat.oq 
of their children, and was continued through 
twenty-eight numbers; when the fatigue 
which attended so laborious a task, and 
multiplicity of other avocations, obliged 
the venerable editor and authoress to reline 
quish it. 
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WITH att tut MARRIAGES anv DEATHS; 
Arranged geographically, or in the Order of the Counties, from North to South, 
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>.* Communications for this Department of the Monthly Magazine, properly au 
thenticuted, ana sent free of Postage, are always thankfully received. Those are 


any 


more particulurly acceptable which describe the Progress of ‘Local Improvements of 
Kind, or which contain Biographical Anecdotes or Facts relative to eminent 


or remarkable Characters recently deceased. 
TE 


NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM. 


ACCORDING to a public notice given by 

the Trinity House, the Low Light which 
has been erected on the Ferne Island, was to 
be exhibited for the first time, on Friday the 
ist of February, 1811, and continued every 
night from sun-set to sun-rise, for the benefit 
of navigation. This light is not seen except 
in a northerly direction, and when kept on 
the bearing with the High Light, as described 
in the printed instructions, will serve ag a 
leading direction through the sound, between 
the Goldstone and the Plough, near Holy 
Island. 

Married.] At Berwick, William Hay, 
esq. to Margaret, fourth daughter of Charles 
Ogilvy, esq. of Zetland. —Lieutenant John- 
son, of the Aberdeenshire militia, to Miss 
Stevenson, daughter of John S. esq. 

At Hesham, Mr. William Parker, of the 
Westwood, to Miss Tweddell. 

At Newcastle, Mr. Richard Goodlad, to 
Mrs. Jane Clark.—Mr. Thomas Adams, to 
Miss A. M. Gallon —Mr, Daniel Heatley, 
to Mrs. Ann ‘aylersen.—Mr. F. Thistle- 
waite, to Miss M. Moody. 

Ac Wolsizgham, Mr. John Green, to Miss 
Jane Collinson, 

At Durham, Mr. Thomas Ewbank, to Miss 
Colling. 

At Coxhow, Lieut. William Hawkins, 
Esst York militia, to Ann, daughter of Mr. 
Andrew Lee, of West Salton, 

Died.] At Newcastle, Mr. Huntingdon. 
Mrs. Jane Burleigh, 80.—Mr. William 
Bell.—Mrs. Brown.—Mr. Ayre.—Mr. Wil- 
liam Farrer, of Stockton, 4¥.—-Mr. David 
Crighton.—Mr. William Bass, of Gainsbo- 
rough, 45. He was drowned by falling down 
@ scaith into the Tyne.—Mrs. Roper.-—Mr, 
©. Pigg, man years surveyor for the corpo- 


ration, 72.—eMt. George Clark.<-Mr, ?, 


Dixon, clerk to the collector of excise in this 
town, 32. He went to bed in perfect health, 
and was found dead the next morsning= 
Middleton Hewitson, esq. 

At Berwick, Mrs. Adamson, wife of Cape 
tain A. paymaster of the Aberdeenshire mi+ 
litia.—-Mr. Thomas Scott, 72.—-Mrs. Jackesy 
77. 

At Tweedmouth, Mrs. James, 84. ' 

At Sunderland, Mrs. Eleanor Rochester, 
77 .—Mr. Michael Dunn. : 

At Darlington, Mrs. Smith, wife of Mr. 
Henry S.—Mrs. Crow. 

At Alawick, Mr. Thomas Strother, 64. 
Mrs. Hudson. 

At Durham, Mary Ann, daughter of Mrs. 
Methold, and grand-daughter of Sir Joba 
Eden, bart.—-Mr. George Longstaff, 88— 
William, son of Mr. Thomas Ainsley, 18. 
Mr. Henry Wilson, 60.——Mrs. Hutchinson, 
relict of Timothy H. esq. of Egglestone, 79. 
—Mr. William Aynsley, of Crook Hall 
Mill, 79. 

At Stockton, Mr, George Wright.<-Heary 
Hutchinson, sen. esq. 77-—-In consequence 
of her clothes taking fire, Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of George Hubback, esq. of Acombs 
near York. 

At Norton, at the house of her son-in-law 
Henry Stapylton, esq. Mrs. Gregory, widow 
of Captain G, of the royal navy. 

At Monkwearmouth Shore, Mr. Joxeps 
Lee, agent to the late Sir Hedworth Wil- 
liamson, 76. 


At Ford, the Rev. W. Warkman, rectot 
of that place. 

At Morpeth, Mr. Thomas Robson, 61- 

At Fatfield, Mr. George Dumble, 92 

At Low Stubbick, neas Hexham, Mr. Joba 
Middicton, 91. 


At Rase, near Alston, Mr. William Wale 
ton, 75. 


At Bishopweatmoyth, Mrs. Butler, 57- 
CUMBERLAND 
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eUMBERLAND AND WESTMORELAND. 

A society has been recently established in 
Carlisle for the purpose of assisting the s0- 
ciety in London for promoting Christianity 
among the Jews. The number of subscribers, 
at one penny per week, has become so nu- 
merous, thet the annual sum raised by this 
means will not, it is supposed, be less than 
from 401. to 501. 

The following is the number of baptisms, 
burials, and marriages, in the parishes of 
Workington and Harrington, in the course of 
the year 1810: 


‘orkington. Harrington. 
Baptisms 214 | Baptisms 51 
Burials 149 | Burials Sy 
Marriages 66 | Marriages 14 


From the statement publishea by the com- 
mittee of the Carlisle Dispensary, it appears 
that the expences of that institution from the 
Sth of February 1810, to the Sth-of Febru- 
wy 1811, amount to 2471. 9s. 7d. exceeding 
the receipts by 11.17s. The number of pa- 
tients admitted during the last year was 848. 
Of these, 620 have been cured; 57 relieved ; 


30 irregular, and dismissed by advice; 48: 


have died ; and 93-remain on the books. 
Married.| At Carlisle, Mr. Joseph Thomp- 

son, to Miss Elizabeth Barnes.—-Mr. C. Hodge 

son, to Miss Catharine Fisher.—Mr. R. Bouk, 


of the royal artiliery, to Miss Elizabeth : 


Parker, of Wigron. 
at Penrith, Mr. Robert Stockdale, to 
Miss Jane Smith.—Caprain Wm. Buchanan, 


R.N. to Miss Harrison, daughter of the late’ 


Dr H 
At Kirk Braddan, Isle of Man, Mr. Oliver 
Reckett, to Miss Ann Clark, second daugh- 
ter of the late Captain C. of the royal navy. 
At Douglas, Isle of Man, Mr. Thomas 


Garrett, to Miss Elizabeth Skillicorn. si 


At Heversham, near Kendal, Mr. Timothy 
Frown, of Bury, Lancashire, to Miss Jane 
Crosfie\d. a Re 

At Whitehaven, Captain Fraser, of the 
Ba lons, to Miss Holmes, 

Died.] As Cartisie, Elizabeth, daughter 
of Mr Saul, solicitor, 16.—Mrs.. Peascod.— 
Mr. Lawrence Benson, 30.—Mrs. Jane Mac- 


donald, 90.—Mrs. Sarah Renny, 97.—Mr.- 


John Pagan, 2¢. Captain: William Green- 
well, on half-pay, 60.—<-Margaret, third 


_Gaughter of Mr, John Horrsby, 23.—Mrs. 
Margaret. Henderson, %4.<eMr. William: 


Creighton, Surgeon, 35.—At Miss Gwyler’s 
boarding-school, Miss Isabella Johnston, 13: 
~oeeete Routledge.—Jane, daughter of Mr. 
; w4am Anderson, 25.—-Sarah, daughter of 
Mr. Jobn Tweddell, 16, 
: at Penrith, Mrs. Elizabeth Sutton.— Miss 
Mc.——Mr. Joseph Lee. 
cat, Whitehaven, Mrs. Selkirk, wife of 
Me lig of the Worsley of this port.— 
an noe Brees: SU.—=Mrs. Wacts, relict 
abst ain William W. and one of the oldest 
wit ants of this town, 89.—Mr. Ellwaod,. 
we of Mr. John E. 55.—=Mrs, Abigail 
°NTHLY Mag. No 210, 
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Fletcher.—-Mr. John Benn, formerly mastet 
of a vessel from this port, 84.——Mr. John 
Kane, second mate ef the Derwenf, Captain 
Osborn. He was drowned ia this ha:bour, 
in attempting, it is supposed, to get on board 
the vessel. He was a native of Cli‘ton, near 
Workington. 

At Kendal, Mr. George Brethwaite. 

At Workington, Mr. John Garrett, 78. 

At Bromwell, in Kirkiington, Mrs. Mary 
Graham. 

At Moorhouse, Mrs. Ruth Armstrong, 90, 

At Longburgh, Susannah Pattinson, 96, 

At Cowenbridge, near Kirkby Lonsdale, 
Mr. Henry Gifford, 101. 

At Kirkland, Kendal, Mr. William Pos. 
tlethwaite, formerly a partner in the house of 
Wilson, Cartmell, and Co. 

At Drig, Mr. John Benn, 97. 

In the Isle of Man, at Ballaugh, in con. 
sequence of a fall from his horse, Mr, Daniel 
Corlett, atcorney.—-At Oatlands, near Doug 
las, Mrs, Oats, relict of James O. esq.— 
At Castletown, Mr. Richard Davis, of White- 
haven. 

At Morland, Westmoreland, of which 
place he was vicar near 40 years, the Rev. 
John Jackson. He was a native of Sebagg- 
ham, Westmoreland, greatly respected by 
his parishioners, and eminent for his taste in 
horticulture, particularly in the cultivation 
of choice fruit-trees. 

At Botcherby, Ann Anderson, widow, 90, 

Ac Breckenbrough, Hesket in the Forest, 
John Elwood, 89. 

‘At Snouts in Bewcastle, Mr. Matthew 
Armstrong. ; 

At Sleetbeck, Mr.:George Armstrong, 53. 

At Carleton House, near Ravenglass, in 
her 73d year, Mrs. Burrow, a maiden lady, 
daughter of the late Rev. Mr. B. rector of 
Drig and Irton, and sister of the late Dr. bs 
many years master 6f Rugby schoo}. ' 

At Bewcastle, John, sof of the Rev. Mre 
Lauder, dissenting minister, 23. 

At Maryport, MisS Mary Lucas. 

YORKSHIRE. 

On Monday, Feb, 4th, a most terrib'e ace 
cident happened at Providence Mill, in Saip- 
ley, near Bradford. About a quarter be ore 
one o’clock, when preparatians were making 
for the work-people to renew their labour 
after dinner, the boiler of the steam-engine 
burst with a tremendous explosion 5 it was 
carried eight or nine yardé from its seat against 
the mill, to which it did consilerab.e injury z 
but whet is much more lemestable, five young 
persons who were near the spot, were so 
dreadfully: wounde.!, that four of them died 
the same evening, and the fitth on Wednese 
day, all surgical aid proving iheftectual. , 

The cause between the Rev, Basil Wood, 
of Bath, rector of Thorp Basset, in the Easte, 
riding “of this county, and ‘his parishioncsss' 
respecting the tiches of that parish, wag’ 
heard ins-the-€ourt ef Ghancery on the 
7th of Febsuary, when a decree was made in 
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; ishing his right Shields, esq. one of the acting Magistrates for 
favour of the gector, goog ne ao the county of Durham, to Miss Sraniey, 
to tithes in kind ; and the defe or f At Hull, Mr. J. S. Radiord, to Miss F 
Ordered to account with the rector — ~,. ’ ; 
, ..% an sali. 
years, the time of his — set up At Pontefract, Thonas Crowder, €8q. of 
pay - costs = yo money payments, ac- Liverpool, to Eliza, second daughter of the 
was, that awards Ay id gpaie hn Perfect, esq. 
companied with allotments of land, mote” a ied.| York, fohn Roseane, ti,“F. 
q605 and 1718, amounting te ibehe of merily attorney at law, 83.—Mrs. Hardy, 82. 
real, sanctioned by the then Archbishop j —MVrs. Wi'kinson, relict 
° 4 E l of Carlisle =_— Vrs tall, 85. ’ C of 
York, the diocesan; the ar “oe — Mr. Sheriff W. 79.—-Mrs. Alice Preston, 75, 
lord of the nage onrt rece tg and con- =—Mrs. Lever, relict of Mr. Jobn L. of Man. 
ripe ged of he Court of Chancery chester——-Mrs, Jenner, wite of William J, 
see ne binds Fetes rectors. By ¢sq-—»Mrs. Watson, 54.—-Mrs. Hardy, 68,< 
in 1722, were bin Ling on ctors. . Bowlby, 47. 
the present decree it is completely pple we ial, Mae Blot 62.——Mr S. Kirk 
that no award or decree as to an ex Mrs. . Tare 
9 . .— Mrs. Smith, of Sam’s Ccifse House 
fector, or any composition real, since, me ~~ a: Smith, of the Hemi 
eae of the 13th Biizabeth, aha l bape Tavern 53.—Mr. Joseph Lyel, tide-waiter, 
Sesure incombent sf his comeeerlon. UG 45 —Hanoah, wife of Mr. George Watsen, 
to tithes in kind. = dividend for Bh,—ellri AS. Giiete. 
st Yuet os HEL As BO ere thors? phis sr Shedialé, ‘Béra: sarchard.ctiMs BMD 
last year was Sol. 1s. Bd. pers 5. an the linson.—Mrs.jHannah Dickinson, 56; and, a 
independent of the property tax, ls few days afterwards, her sister, Mrs. Elizabeth 
deduction of which the dividend stands D. 61.<<Mr Smith.—-Mrs. Ratcliffe. 
571. 5s. 2d. being an increase of 131. 10s. 5d. a aie Fe ante Blervined. 
on the dividend of the preceding year, - Satadeed ‘nem Barnsley, Mr. Jere- 
A few days since, as J. Deering, esq. ate Rend 88 ? 
yor rr Re RR ae ni ee " ~ = Richmond Diana Glenton, 104.—-Miss 
rounds in this county, they 0 IT = eed dell terwards, her 
Tet com Sacer es Rees 5 cake fe dye termes 
they approached, was discovered to ea ’ : ; ng ° Jace 
Mack. eich +m trouble they Santis’ _ oe te rd es in that plac 
to shoot it, and, upon examination, the craw for m re ee iwhard 
was found to contain, ia addition to numerous an Kirk peer abel ope Richard, 
eth, ig dtlth nen ee Pease, esq. formerly of 
sloth, in which were sewed up two guinea tance Durham 63.—William Cookson, 
pieces; » seven Gniiing proce, and twp six- esq ep'aldesinan of this borough.—The Rev. 
peices k ; f Kippax, minister of 
Sr State Lies, Rete, iim atiores ier recor Sie 
Sith rege. co Miss Lundie.—Mr. Wilkinson, os Pr vd parish church of this town, 20. 
attorney, fo Miss Hornby. | “4 Het near Skipton, Alice Parker, 
At Wakefield, Jo-eph Hergreavet, esq. to : S Ee, A 
Maria, fourth daughter of Thomas Hardy, 101, Gurnell 
, : : ing the Rev, Thomas Gurnell. 
iy ae ee ee At Waketell, Me. ‘Thomas Shackleton, 
uty Wood. ’ : ¥ . Matthew S. 
5 Tatar ome Vong te Min 1 Sn wit of ie Mat 
isson. © . : =ndee. 
At York, Mr. D. Forster, of Otley, to ley, minister of es ee sums Mrs. 
Bella, third daughter of the Rev. G. Brown. At Fuliord Cottage, 
—Mr. Cragys, booksciler, of Hull, to Miss grees Mrs. Brand. 30 
Swineard. ts ROR; Keres EVENS, y 
Ac Warthill, Mr. Benjamin Staveley, of At Abertord, Mrs. oy rh Mrs. 
Stockton cathe Forest, to Miss Hutchinson, At New House, . oa 
daughter of G. H. . PF : Bradley, relict of J. Pg he Ralph Parkes 
At Leeds, Mr. 2d ward Coupland, toFrances, At Low Row in Swale ’ 
tecond daughter of the late Mr Thomas Wil- esq. 77... 


_ 
binson.—Mr. Williem Naylor, eldest son of At Bridlington, Mrs. Mary Sever, 71 
William N. esq. of Belle Vue, near Wake- Mr. B. Seaman, 70. 6. 
field, to Eliza, eldest daughter of Edward At Pool, ‘near Orley, Mrs. Milthorpe, ? 
Brooke, esq. of Chapel Allerton. At Cottingham, Mr. Ringrose, see etich 

At Sionington, William Shepherd, esq. of At Kellington, near Ferrybeiege, 0 cite 
Douthwaite Dale, to Miss Grundon. place he had been vicar upwards of 40 y 

At Barmby-Dann, Thomas Gresham, esq. the Rev. Francis Paddey. : 
to Gertruce Eliza, only daughter of the late At Patrington, Mr. Richard meg OX 
John Hepeorth, esq all of that place. forty-two years chief constable of the 5° 

Ay Doncaster, joseph Bulmer, ef South division of Holderness, 76. as 


, 
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At Norton, neat Sheffield, Mr. J. More- 
93. 

At Pudsey Rebeces, relict of the Rev. 
Wiliam Holmes, tormerly of Pontefract, 79. 

at Ho nsea, Mr. Richard Powiey, chief 
constabie of the divis.on of North Holderness, 
~~ Ryther, Mr. Joseph Holmes, 60. 

At Arksey, near Doncaster, Thomas Fos- 
ter, oq one of the common council of that 
corporation, 57. 

at scarborough, Captain George Salvin. 

At Cnevet, near Wakefield, Mrs. Mine- 
thorp, Sl 

LANCASHIRE. 

Jam-s Taylor, esq. has ovtained the prize 
meaal row the Whaliey Agricultural So- 
ciety, for planting last season 4V0 acres of 
land with upwards. of 1,600,000 forest 
tiers 

Married.} At Manchester, Captain Camp- 
bell, of he 5ist light infantry, to Eliza, 
second dau. iter of the late D. Wolff, esq. of 
Mance@stc fe 

At Rochdale, George Jepson, esq. of Gains- 
borough, Lincoinshire, to sarah, elaestdaugh- 
ter of the Rev. Robert Cane, vicar of 
Norton. 

At Prestwich, Mr. John Springett, of 
Bradford, Yorkshire, to Mary Isabelia, daugh- 
ter or U’arcy Lever, esq. of Bolton. 

At Liverpool, Mr. John Jones, to Miss 
Ellen Julia Boyd, youngest daughter of the 
late Major B. 65d regt.a-Mr. Shaw, sure 
geon, to Miss Lowndes, daughter of Thomas 
L. esqie-Captain Darnauit, to Miss M. A. 
Lowry.—-Mr. Plumbe, attorney, to Miss Mar- 
shali—-Captzin David Roche, ot the ship 
Betsey, to Miss Helena Manly.—Captain LD. 
Stalker, to Mary Jane, only daughter of Mr. 
Robert Hanson, » 

At Lancaster, Captain John Emett, of the 
brig Laurel, to Miss Nixon. 

At Walton, Thomas Wilson, esq. banker, 
of Preston, to Miss Fairhurst, of Everton. 

Died.] At Great Lever’Hail, near Bolton, 
Nett eldest daughter of the late 

r. 

At Lancaster, Ann, youngest daughter of 
Richard Atkinson, esq. 14—=-Mr. John He- 
tilden, 57.—-Mr. Christopher Hully, 79. 
~ Whitworth, Mr. John Havitt, of Shef- 

Cid, 

At Wavertree, Mr. William Rigg. 

At Ormskirk, M ) 

» Mrs. Wright, 67. 
, Atthe Hollins, near Bury, Samuel Med- 
bowcroft, esq. 70. 
— Peel House, Thomas Woolrich, esq. 


At Preston, Mr. William Mayor. 
At Rochdale, Robert Holt, esq. 
At Prescot, Mrs. Riding, 68. 
At Bulton, the Rev. Dr. Bancroft, vicar of 
t place. ° 
att Liverpool, Mrs. Ann Bolton, 93.—Mr. 
d Settle, *6.——Mr. John Browa, 73— 


Mrs. Dixon, 48.<«Miss E. Tyson, 25.—Mrs. 
Mary Hall, 64.—Edward Murray, esq. 78.— 
Mr. Robert Waln, 85.—Mr. James Garnett. 
—Mr. Thomas Teasyman, 60.—Mr. James 
Fairhurst, 58—-Mr Valentine Byrom, 49. 
—\irs, Summers, aged 5%, wife of Mr.’S. 
house-apothecary to the Liverpoo' Dispensary. 
The loss of “his valuable woman is deepiy to’ 
be lamented, not only by her family, but 
also an account of her zeal and unremitting 
exertions for the trué interests of that chari+ 
table institution, which she has eminently 
evinced, by supplying the place of her infirm 
husband for a period of nearly six years; and 
by her anxious efforts alone, it may truly be 
said, her dissolution was in no small degree 
accelerated.——Mrs. Gildart, wife otf oe 
G, esq. 59.—-Mrs. Rushton, wife of Mr. R. 
bookseller.—Mrs. Ann Winkley, 54.—Mr. 
Robert Hudson.—-Mrs. Hunter, 46.—Mr, P. 
Cartwright, 62.—Mr. H. Appleton.—Mr, 
Thomas Baines, 66.—Sarah, wife of Mr. 
Thomas Waugh, 25.—-Mr. Thomas Graham, 
surgeon.——Mr. ‘Thoaias Hawe, 88.—Mr. Jo- 
seph Gent, land-waiter, 45.—-Mrs. Woods, 
47.— Mrs. fane Archer, 40.—Mrs. E. Win- 
stanley, 28.—Mr. Richard Fairclough, 31. 
oir, Walter Laidlaw. 

At Manchester, Mr. Edward Threlfall, 
atturney and deputy steward of Salford Court, 
48. 

At Toxteth Park, Mrs. Balmer, wife of 
Mr. James B. 65. 


CHESHIRE. 


Married.} At Kouts‘ord, C. W. Rhodes, 
esq. of New Providence, to. Miss Tyldsl-y. 

At Chester, Mr. Robert Shearing, drug- 
gist, to Miss Haywood. —Mr. Murton, to Miss 
Butler.—-Mr. Owen, to Miss Kenrick.— 
Mr. Hughes, to Miss Duke. 

At Prestbury, Mr. S. Nixon, of Hulme’ 
Walficld, near Congleton, to Miss Jane Brent- 
neil, of Capesthorne. 

At Great Budworth, Mr. B. Starkie, of 
Over Whitley, to Miss Corns, of Stretton. 

At Witton Chapel, Northwich, William 
Holland, esq,.of Castle Lodge, to Mrs. Hoke 
land, relict of ——~ H. esq. of Sandbach. 

Died.|. Av Chester, 5. Faweett, LL.D.— 
Mr. Boult, 77.—Mrs. Bradtord.—Mrs. Hare 
ding, relict of William Hi, esq. of Bakewell, 
Derbyshire. 

At Neston, Edmund Lyon, esq. 

At Trafturd, near Chester, Mrs. Cham- 
berlin. 

At Northwich, Mr. Samuel Taylor, buook- 
seller, 35.—Jane, daughter of Mr. Charies 
Warton, 20. ; 

At eaiand, near Chester, Miss M. Wil- 
liams. 

At Lymme Hall, Miss Taylor, second 
daughter of. T. Taylor, esq. 

At Crewe Hall, Mr. '. Hilditch, butler 
to Lord Crewe, in whos¢ family he had been 
upwards of 40-years. | 

DERBYSHIRE: 
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NEABYSHIRE, 

The committee appointed to manage the 
late musical festival at Derby have reported 
to the Weekly Board of the Infirmary, that 
they had received the sum of 35601. 5s. 6d. 
and paid the sum of 2140/. 13s. 2d. leaving a 
balance in favour of the charity of 1428/. 
1¥s. 4d. 

Married | At Matlock, Mr. Wild, attorney, 
to Miss Debanke. 

Died.| At Duffield, Mrs. Gould, relict of 
Edward G. esq. of Mansfield, Notts, 85. 

At Whittington, near Chesterfield, Mrs. 
Denton. 

At Quorndon, Mr. John Newham, of Not- 
tingham. 












































NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

Married] At Tuxtord, Mr. Flower, of 
Boughton, to Miss Elizabeth Howson. 

At Retford, Mr. Francis White, to Miss 
Brumby. 

At Newark, Mr T. W. Clerk, to Miss 
Mary Hall.—Mr. Richard Hutchinson, to 
Mrs. Pacey. 

At Nottingham, Mr. James Pearson, aged 
72, to Miss Mary Banks, 18.—Mr. Wm. 
Gripper, to Miss Mary Dearman.—Mr. John 
}iostock, of Quorndon, Leicester, to Miss 
Ann Lixton. 

"At Lenten, Mr. Sananel Soar, to Miss Ba- 
ker, both of Sion Hill, Radford. 

At Rudgington, Mr Thomas Beastall, of 
Plumtree, to Miss Sarah Linsdale, 

Died.} At Mansfield, Benjamin Sharpe, 
esq. tormerly of Fleet street, banker, 79.— 
Mrs. Ann Parkin, wife of Mr. Thomas P. 
sen. 74.——-Mr. James Marriott, 77, 

At Newark, Mrs. Lamb, 91.—-Mr. W. 
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solicitor, Sk. 
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Crampton, 60.—Miss Pettifer.—Mr. Bland, 
The circumstances attending 
the ceath of this gentleman are particularly 
On the 17th of January, the 
passengers by the Highflyer coach from the 
north, dined as usual at the hote! in Newark. 
A bottle of port wine was ordered, on tasting 
whch, one of the possengers observed that it 
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he was dead. An inquést was held, and the 
jury, after the fullest enquiry, and the ex. 
mination of the surgeons by whom the body 
was opened, returned a verdict ofe=Died ly 
poison. 

At Nottingham, Mr. Alexander Green, $7, 
—Mrs. Barratt.—-Mrs. Grundy.—=Mrs, Clay, 
41.—Mrs. Salmon, 55.—Mrs. Etchels 

At Thorsby Park, near Ollerton, the Rev. 
Mr. Saltoun, (a near relation of Lady Manvers.) 
He was skaiting in the park, when the ice 
suddenly gave wav, and he was drowned bes 
fore any as:istance could reach him. 

At Barnby, near Newark, Mr. Bescoby, 80, 

At Cromwell, Mrs. Bradley, wife of James 
B. gent. 

At Retford, Mrs. Bettison, 71. She had 
retired to rest in as good health as usual, and 

was found dead in bed in the morning. 

At Newton upon Trent, Mr. Rayner, 
sen. 66. 

At Basford, Mr. Wm. Bramley, 79. 

At Bilborough, Mrs. Smith, 81. 

At Swinderby, Mrs. Raven, mother of Mr. 
R. being the fifth person of his family interred 
within ten weeks, 76. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 
Marred.| At Spalding, the Rev. Mr, 
Spence, formerly assistadt curate of that pa 
rish, and now curate of Kirton, near Boston, 
to Miss Gaces, daughter and sole heiress of 
the late ——— G. esq. of Spalding ; 2 young 
lady whose removal from that town will bea 
severe loss to many, she having for some 
years past educated, and affectionately nur- 
tured in the first principles of religion, twenty 
young girls of that parish. Upon the above 


occasion, those children were all newly 
clothed and comfortably treated at her exe 
pense, and witnessed, most of them with tearsy 
the act that separated them from their kindest 


benetactress. 
Turner. 


Frith Bank, near Buston, to Miss Hardy. 





At Lincoln, Mr. James Simpson, to Mrs, 


At Reavesby, Edward Soulby, gent. of 


















































































































































bad an unpleasant flavour, and begued that it 
might be changed. The waiter took away 
the cottle, poured into a fresh decanter half af 
the wine which had been ubjected to, and f}- 
led at up from another bottle. This he took 
inte (he room, and the greater part was drank 
by the passesgers, who, after the coach had 
set out towards Grantham, were seized with 
Gaireme Sichncss5 One gentieman in parti- 
cula‘, who had teken more of the wine than 
the Gtiers, it was thought would have died, 
but has since recovered. The half of the 
bottle of wine sent out of the Pessengers’ 
TOOM, Was put arkde for the purpuse of Mixing 
PEEHS. du the evening, Mr. Bland went inta 
the Hotel, anc drenk a glass or two of wine 
ard water, He returned home at his usual 
hour, and went to bec; in the midcle of 
the "ght was taken so ill, as to induce Mrs. 
Bland wo send for his brother, an apothecary in 
the town j but before that gentleman arrived 


At Tattershall, Mr. F. G. Probart, ot 
Great Poriland-street, London, to Elizabeth, 
only daughter of T. Dickinson, esq- ’ 

Died.} At Grantham, Mrs. Caicraft, wife 
of R. C. esq —Mr. Richard Hickson.=O? 
the small-pox, in the prime of life, Mr. Jona 
Long. 


den lady, 83. 
beck and Fishtoft, near Boston, 60. 
Fisher. 
Harriett Thompson, 25. 
esq. 
At Horncastle, Mrs. Armstrong, 24. 
At Grainthorpe, Mrs. Blowe, 80. 


At Sibsey, Mr. Richard Plant, 57. 
At Louth, Mr. Robert Odlip, 79. 








At Stamford, Mrs. Susannah Allen, a mai- 
The Rev. Dr. John Vardill, rector of Skit- 
At Sleaford, Mrs. Clayton, oy.—Mr. Wm. 
At Gainsborough, Mrs. Parker, 86. —Miss 


At Haugh, near Spilsby, George Bouthty 









Ac Heckington, Mr. Daniei Pacey, 86. 

At Blytu, Mrs. Blakey. 104. 

At Buston, Mr. Edward Dickinson, 82. : 
Ac Wootton ‘iouse, Mrs Leadbeater, relict 
of Roger L, esq of Brigg, and mother ot Mrs. 
Uppiedv, of the former place. ’ 

t Bolingbroke, of «hich parish he had been 
schoolmast: 73 years, Mr. Baoing'on, 89. 
"a Gumsoy, Mr. Wm. Harrison, sen 
Mrs. Mery teward.—-Miss Elizabeth Kent. 

st Great‘ord, John Lloyd, esq. only son of 
the Rev Mr. L. rector of Barnack, Nor- 
thampronshire. : aw 

At Bourne, Mrs. Hydes, sister of the late 
Rev. Mr. H. 72. 

At Brieg, \frs. Ann Scorlin, 82. 

At Imminghm, Mr. John Weddingham, 
06; and, two oays afterwards, his daughter, 
Mrs. Laming, 68. 

At Dunhuime, Mr. Dickenson, 86. 

LEICESTERSHIRE. 

Married.| Ac Leicester, Mr. James Yates, 
to Miss sarah Rodinson.— Vier. Hill, of Up- 
pinguam, to Miss Sarah Keoigitley.-—MMr. 
Rovert, Marshali, to Miss White, only 
daughter of the iate Mr. Christopher W. of 
Buckingham, Northamptonshire. 

At Somerby, Mr. Guy Cole, of Langham, 
Rutland, to Miss Mary Anne Mayn. 

At Barrow upon Soar, Mr. Edward Stokes, 
of Long Clawford, to Miss Simpkin. 

Died.] At Leicester, Mr. Leeson.—-Mr. T. 
L. Bradley.—Mr. Nuit.<-Mr. Thomas Hea- 
ford, S$i.——Mr. Charles Measures, 20.—Mr. 
C. Robotham.—-Mrs Cardale, 75.— Dorothy 
Simpson, 95. She has sixty sons and grand- 
éons serving his Majesty. 

At Great Bowden, Mr. Wm. Gilbert, 80. 
At Sketehley, near Burbage, Richard 


Spooner Jaques, esq. who, in 1792, served the - 


office of high sherit¥ for the county. He has 
lett 1001. to the poor of each of the parishes of 


Burbage, Woulvey, and Hinckley, and 200], 
to the Leicester Infirmary. 


At Glenfield, Mrs. Throsby. 


“t Hoton, near Loughborough, Mr. John 
Parkinson, 90). 


In St. Nicholas’s-street, Leicester;—Eli- 


zabeth, relict of the late Mr. John Colt- . 
74; a woman of uncommon genius . 


man, 


and taste, though they have been buried in 
Private life. Ata very early age, hertalents 
procured er the personal acquaintance and 


friendship of Shenstone, Dodsley, and Spence. . 


Odsley thought a landscape of hers, cut 
with a Pair of scissars out of writing-paper, so 
extraordinary, that he caused it to be pre- 
— to her Majesty.. Spente bequeathed 
hed nie Prints 5 some of them, which he 
kar age collected in Italy, were very 
nd Born with endowments that might 
life piiguishes her from her sex, and qua- 
~ *r to shine either in a literary ciicle, 

an exhibition of the works of painters, 

8. Coltman devoted her whole time, after 
eo ee to the service of her Maker, 

duties of her family, and the mitigation 
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of distress in those around her: tis believed 
by the writer of this article, who has known 
her intimately from twenty-eight years of 
age, that she never undertook any thing in 
which she did not succeed; of practised any 
thing in which she did not excel. - In the 
several relations of daughter, wife, and mo- 
ther, her conduct was exemplary. Two sons 
and two daughters, who inherit a great pore 
tion of their mother’s virtues and: talents, 
together with their father’s, will bear wit- 
ness, in their hearts, to this testimony of a 
friend. 
RUTLANDSHIRE. 

Married.] At Tixover, the Hon. Tomas 
Orde Powlett, to Letitia, sister of Stafford 
O'Brien, esq. of Blatherwick Park. 

Died.] At Stoke, Miss Brian, daughter of 
Thomas B. esq. 13, 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Married.] At Stafford, Mr. Nichol, of 
Southmolton, Devon, to Miss Martha Tur- 
nock. 

At Stoke upon Trent, Mr. R. C. Tomkin- 
son, bookseller, of Stoke, to Miss Brown, of 
Shelton. 

At Rugeley, Mr. S. Fortescue, surgeon, ¢ 
Miss Wood. 

At Woolstanton, Mr. Thomas Morris, 
Miss Elizabeth Taylor, of Burslem. 

At Burton upon Irent, Mr. Cooper, of the 
Ryle Farm, to Miss Jane Port, of Burton 
Extra, 

At Newcastle, Mr. Richard Hatton, to 
Mrs. Charlotte Massey. 

Died.} At Colehurst, Mr. Michael Peake. 

Mr. Edward Eardley, many years superia- 


‘tendant of the Ape Dale colliery, near New- 


castle, 61. 

At Stone, Mr. John Tharme, a member 
of Captain Steedman’s troop of voluntesr 
cavalry. 

At Newcastle-under-Lyme, in the priine 
of life, very suddenly, Mr. G. Mycock. He 
had been on business’ into the potteries the 


_pteceding day, and by exertion in walking 


had over-heated himself; on calling at a 
friend’s house, he requested to have some 
water, and drank a large tumbler full ; in the 
course of the evening he complained of a pain 
at the stomach, but the following morning 
was so well as again to walk a part of the way 
to the potteries, when finding the pain in- 
crease, he returned home and died én afew 
hours.—Mrs. Wilkinsoa, 93.—Mrs.-Brough- 
ton.—Mrs. Lowe, 81.—Mr. Joseph Shuiile- 
bottom, 74.—Mrs, Smallwood. 

At Hanley, Mrs. ‘Taylor. | 

At Talkso’th-Hill, Mr. John Eardley, of 
the Swaninn. __ 

At Uttoxeter, Mr. John Marstow, 58. 

At Burtua-upon-Trent, Mrs. Hind. 

At Walton, near Ezcleshall, Mrs. Yates 

At Wolverliampton, Mr. J. Rowliae 
son, 90. 

WARWICKSHIR a Lo 
ied. | At Birmingham, Mr. 
Marrie J 4 > Jordana 
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Yordan, to Mies Anne Morgan.—Mr. Bene 
jamin Barns, to Miss Hinckley. 

At Leamington Hastings, Mr W. How- 
lett, to Miss Clark, both of Broadwell. 

At Noneaton, Mr. Hook, of Kenilworth, 
fo Miss Wagstaff. 

Died} At Rugby, Catherine, third daugh- 
ter of the late Thomas Harris, esq. 

At Henley in Arden, Mr. Leggett, of the 
White Horse inn. 

At Birmingham, Mrs. Elizabeth Jefeoste, 
34,.—Mr. John Sadler, 75.—Mr J. G. War- 
mington, atternev, and adjutant of the second 
battalion of Birmingham volunteers.—Mrs. 
Pratt, relict of Mr. fosiah P. 75.— John 
Burford, esq. of Hayley.—Mr. John Hay- 
wood, 71.<—Mr. B. Parkes —Mrs. Jones, re- 
Fiet of Mr. J. of Kidderminster.—Mrs. Wood, 
wife of Mr. Stephen W. 54, 

At Coventry, Mrs. Harrison, 74. 

At Fillongtey, Mr. Vincent Eagle, 74. 

ArtStatfold, Mrs. Onion, 81. 

At Moseley Wake Green, Mr. Edmund 
Darby, of Birmingham, 57. 

In Cadiz Bay, on board his Majesty’s ship 
St. Alban’s, in his 23d year, Lieutenant John 
Darby, son of the late Mr. Edmund Darby, 
of Cherry-street, Birmingham. His death 
‘was occasioned by his not giving the coun- 
tersign toa Spanish gun-boat, who mistook 
bin for'an enemy, at night. 

STROPSHIRE. 

Pfarried.| At Shrewsbury, the Rev. Hum- 
phrey Sendtord, of Magdalen Coliece, Cam- 
bridge, to Miss Holland. daughter of the late 
Rev. George H.— Mr. Blower, to Miss Hut- 
ton. — fr, WilliamRowlands, to Miss Davies 

At Mainstone, Mr. William Starr, of the 
More, to Miss Humphries, of Edenhope. 

At Church Stretton, Mr. Bromley, of 
— to Miss Mills, of the Red Lion 

Bn. 

At Wem, Mr. Francis Lee, to Miss Dawes. 

Died.) At Shiffnal, Elizabeth, wife of the 
Rev. Latham Hinde, vicar of that place. 


At Sip Hall, Charies Gurland Green- 
wollers, esq. 

At Preston, near Kinnersley, Mrs. Ovltes. 

At Shrewsbury, Mr Williams.—Miss 
Mary Blower.—Mrs. Ookley, wife ef Mr. 
Richard O.—Mrs. Hughes.—Mrs. Todor. 

At Ketley, Mr. Vickers —Mrs. Hughes, 

At Hinstock, Mr, Bentley 

At Hocklington, Mr Edward Ow 
the following day, his wife. 


At Broseley, Mr. Marshall, manager of a 
comprny of comedians, 


At Oswestry, John Sheppard, 
the partners in tl 
ef hat town. 

At Colehurst, Mr. Peake, 6°. 

At Petton, J]. C. Soariine, only son, and 
Sophia, youngest daughter, of William S esq. 

At Acton Burnell, Mrs Grimshaw, 82. 


At Wellington, Mr. Robert Collier. 
At Krockin, Mr. Hilton 


At Hilton, ia the parish of Worfield, aged 


en; and, 


esq one of 
i¢ Oswestry bank, and mayor 


Shropshire—Worcester— Hereford, 


[Marek , 


75, Thomas Smythe, gent. worn out with 
years, under a gentle decay of nature. i) 
an advanced period of life, and his retirement 
from society, he had rendered himself highly 
acceptable to a selected acquaintance, by the 
social exercise of a liberal and benevolent 
mind. He had formerly been an officer of 
the militia for this county ; in the local mi. 
litia of the same county, his only son Joho 
Groom Smythe is now -a major, and resides 
at Hilton. ‘The period cannot be ascertuined 
since the reign of Edward Ll. when the fx 
mily of Smythe had not their abode at this 
place, being regutarly descended from an- 
cestry of the paternal line and name, at that 
carly era. From this temily emanated seve- 
rat others in that neighbourhood, particularly 
those resident at Chesterton, where they had 
considerable possessions, but are now extinct, 
WORCESTER SUIRE. 

Married.] At Worcester, Mr. Joseph 
Mann, to Miss Young.—Mr. jennings, book- 
seller, of London, to Miss Scandrett. 

Died] At Franch, near Kidderminster, 
Mrs. Woodward, wife of Mr. John W. 

At Stourbridge, Mrs. Foster, relict of Ms. 
Henry F. 

At Kidderminster, in his 69th year, Mr. 
Joseph Broom, toxmerly a carpet manufac 
turer, but who had for many years retired 
from business —Mr. John Roberts. 

At Worcester, Mr. James Bigg, 4—-Mrs 
Lewis, wite of Mr. Jobo L. —¥ : 

At Evesham, the Rev. Beijamia Davis 
dissenting minister, and formerly tutor 
the D ssenting Academy at Carmarthen. 

At Old Swinford, on entering the church, 
Samuel Bingham, who served as a drummer 
uncer General Wolfe, at the taking of Quebec. 

At Churchill, near Stourbridge, the Ret. 
Milward Southall, 

At Bevereye, near Worcester, the Rev. 
Treadway Nash, D.D. rector of Leigh, and 
the oldest magistrate for the county, 86. 
This gentleman, with an industrious and pa- 
triotic spirit, which did him infinite honovt, 
after proposing to che Society of Antiquarits 
to undertake an Account of the History and 
Antiquities of Worcestershire, and offering 
without effect to open a subscriptian for that 
purpose with three or four hundred pounds, 
at length uadertook the laborious and expen 
Sive task himself. In 1781 he prblisned the 
first volume of his valuable Coilections for 
the History of Worcestershire, and completed 
the work with another volume the follows 
year. Dr. Nash was also euitor of a supe? 
edition of Butler's Hudibras, with notes, 
three quarto volumes, published in 1795. 

HEREFORDSHIR Es 

Married} At Avendvsy, Mr. Joba 
Walker, ot Westington, to Miss Mary Smithy 
of the Biook-house, near Bromyard. P 

Died.} At Russ, Mr. Evan Evans, © 
the Coach and Horses Lan.—Ms. Joho Roe 
binson. 


At Leominsser, Mrs, Husbanis. At 






At Burton Court, Hereford, Miss Brewster, 

ounger daughter of the late Joho B esq. 

? At Ieretord, Mr. Benjamin Shinn, 74— 
Mrs. J. Baker, 82.—-Mrs, Catherine Shep- 

ri -Mr Edward Davies, 75. 

At Mansell Lacy, Mr John Ashley. 

At Moreton Jeffries, Miss Ann Taylor, 19, 

At Bromyard, Mr. John Jmes. 

MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

Married.) At Abergavenny, Mr. James 
Fisher, of Werndee, to Miss Price, daughter 

Mr P, druggist. 

* Died} At Monnet, Mrs Johnson, 
wife of {. J. esq. one of the senior aldermen 
af that town, 90. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 

The old market-house is Cheltenham, 
which has long been in astate of dilapidation, 
lately fell with a tremendous crash. A fe. 
male was enveloped in the rubbish, and had 
her shoulder dislocated, and: was otherwise 
much bruised; a large beam falling obliquely 
over her head, saved her lite. Considering 
it was market.day, and the numbers passing 
and repassing, it seems a special provivence 
that no other accident occurred, 

During the late contest tor a representative 
in parliament for this county, the number ot 
freeholders who voted was: 

For Sir Berkeley William Guise, bart. 3114 
For the Hon. John Dutton - - 263° 


ad 


Total 5747 
being 46 less than were polled in the grand 
contest in 1776. The whole expenditure of 
the two candidates will, it is supposed, fall 
little short of 200,0001. 

Married} At Glocester, George Worral 
Counscil, esq. to Miss Trimnell, only sur- 
Viving daughter of the late James T. esq. of 
Jamaica. 

At Newent, Mr. Hollister, surgeon, to 
Eliza, daughter of the Rev. Mr. Beale; 

At Woodchester, Mr. George Banaster, of 
Tewkesbury, to Elizabeth, eldest daughter 
of Mr. Howard. 

At Tetbury, Mr. John Townsend, of Ci- 
rencester, to Miss. H, Bamford. 

Died.] At Cirencester; Robert Timbrell, 
€3q. 2 deputy lieutenant, and acting miagis- 
trate, of this county.<—Miss Harden, sister of 
Mr. H. surgeon. 

At Painswick, Miss Baylis, daughter of the 
late Benjamin bs. qc urs 

At Hempstead, Mr. John Qayley, 46. 

At Twining, Mr. David Griffith, 738. 


At Gloucester; Mr. William Potter, one’ 


lay cleries of the cathedral.——Mr. Brad- 
At Tewksbury, Mr. Jolins, 


At Quenington, the Rev. 
rector go, that 


County, 


John Pettat, 


OXFor DSIRE. eo 
ready one of the most beautiful: 


Oxfor3, a! 
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place, and a magistrate for the 


cities in the empire, is about to experience 
some very considerable improvements, A 
great number of indifferent houses belonging 
to Christ’s and Brazenose Colleges, are, oa 
the early expiration of the present leases, to 
be pulled down, and thestreecsin their neigh- 
bourhood are te be widened. It is also 
posed to open a grand avenue to Christ’s Col~ 
lege, by throwing down the nest of dirty 
houses which at present ebscures its front. 

A few days ago, upwards of 1.0 persons, 
comprising all the landlords, and a great 
number of other persuns of the town and vici- 
nity of Banbury, dined in a large cask newly 
erected there, upwards of seveaty feet in cir- 
cumfercnce, aud eighteen feet high, contaiae 
ing, when iuil, 46,000 gallons. 

Married.] At Cassington, Mr. N, Pilking- 
ton, ot Kensington, to Miss Mary Ana Thora. 
ton. 

At Ensham, Mr. Wheeler, to Miss Stanley. 
— Mr. Scragg, of Kidlington, to Sarah, second 
daughter of Mr. Wilsdon, of Twelve Acres 
Farm. 

Died.] At Beaudesert, near Henley, Mrs. 
Mary Court, 105. 

At Oxford, the Rev. John Webb, formerly 
of Wadham College, 66.—Mr. John Ward, 
of the Plough inn.—Masy, daughter of the 
late Mr. Wells, servant of Oriel College — 
Mr, Dix.—-Mr. John Haines, 63.—Mr. Wil- 
liam Bailey.—Mrs. Best, wife of Mr John b. 
48.— Mrs. Collingwood, 56.—Mr. Cole, 84. 
— Mrs. Collcutt. 

At Norton, Mrs. Chapman, 46. 

At Tetsworth, Mr. J. B. Exmonds. 

At Ensham, Mr. Emanuel Jarvis. 

At Thame, Mrs. Bristow. 

At Ford House, near Henley, Mrs. Cooper, 
wife of John C. esq, banker, of Henley. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

The new aqueduct cast-iron bridge of the 
Grand Junetion Canal, over the river Ouse, 
beluw Stoney Stratford, was opened January 
91, with the usual ceremonies. The whole 
length of the iron work is 10k feet; it is 
wide enough for two boats to pass each other, 
and has a towing path of iron attached to it. 
The bridge is firm and tight in every part, 
and displays not the least appearance of strain 
from the great weight on every part. The 
opening of this aqueduct, and the passage of 
trade over the embankment, are expected to 
add 500i. per month to the revenues of the 
conipany. Ps 

Married.] At Stoke Golding, Mr. ? 
Woodcock, of Pipewell Lodge, Northampton, 
to Miss 4nn Hopkins. 

At Winslow, Mr, John Clarke, of Little 
Horwood, to Miss Sardh Bignell. 

Died.} At Newport Pagnetl, William 
Hancock, esq. 

HERTFORDSHIRE. 

Married.] ‘At Essend*n, Mr. ‘Thomas Cole- 

man, of Gayton, Norghammptonshire, to Miss 


Ia wv ood. Dn f ] 
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Died} At Turner’s Hill, Cheshunt, John 
Relph, esq. 78. ; 

At Bishop’s Stortford, Mrs. Wilby, wife of 
Mr. W. of Little Britain, London. 

At Tring, Thomas Duncombe, esq. 


NOR TITAMPTONSHIRE, 

Married.} At Peterborough, Mr. Blunt, of 
Whittlesea, to Miss Pridgeon. 

At Barowell, neat Oundle, Mr. Eaton Ea- 
land, of London, to Miss Peake. 

Died.} At Barnac, Mr Jjoln Lloyd, of 
Lime-street, London, merchant. 

At Oundle, Mr. J. Tookey.—Mrs. Susan- 
nah Peak, 87. 

At Kettering, Mr. George Roughton, sur- 
goon, 2?.—Miss Addison, youngest daughter 
ei Major A.—Mr Wm. Willis. 

At Pitsford, Frances Lucy, second daugh- 
ter of Edward Bull, esq.— Judith, wife of the 
Rev. T. H. Bullen, rector of Kenact, sear 
Newmarket, and lately master of the gram- 
mur school at Oundle. 

At Eydon Lodge, Mrs. Annesle,, wife of the 
Rev. Francis A. 

At Kenilworth, Mrs. C. Thompson. 

Act Kavensthorpe, Mr Jolin Howes:——Mr. 
Robert Green. 

At Northampton, Mr. Richard Bosworth. 
Mr. Young.—Mr, Greenough, of the Bear 
Inn.—Mrs. Thornton, relict of Thomas Lee 
‘T. esq. late of Brockhall, in this county, 66. 
m—Mrs Green.—Quarter master Lettington, 
of the Sd Dragoon Guards, in which he hed 
Served above 3U years. 


At Pytchley, Mr. Wm. Markham, 76. 


MUNTINGDONSHIRE. 
Married.} At St. ives, Mr. Albine Cook, 
to Miss Jiunt. 


At Glatton, Mr. Thomas Hitchcock, of 
Sawtry, to Miss Bletsoe. 

John Fowler, esq. of King’s Ripton, to 
Miss Swannell, daughter of William S. esq. 
of Fi'grove, Bucks. 

Ded.) At Huntingdon, Mrs. Hurst, wife 
of Thomas H. esq —In her 26th year, fane, 
the widow of William Bell, esq. of Belfield- 
house, Essex. The circumstances attending 
the death of this lady are truly melancholy. 
Mer five children, (the eldest but seven years 
of age) were recovering from a scarlet fever 
and as Mrs. Bell was going wich her family 
to her father’s residence in Essex, it was 
thought advisable that s 


he should receed t 
Huntingdon prececed fo 


» to avoid the fever, aod wait 
there uil the children should follow ina tew 
days, when perfectly recovered ; it was found, 
that, during ber attention to the infants, she 
bad received the infection, and her triends 
seeched Iluntingdon, Only in time to receive 
her last breath. 


At Gonington-lane, near Stilten, Mr. Brane 
don, of tie Woolpack Jon. 


At Scibbington, Mr. Stredd 
‘~~ er of Folkia as 
bam, to Miss Bonficla. , , 


4° AMBRISGESHing. 
lerried.) At Ch seterton, James Elmslie, 








esq. of London, to Migs Calder, daughter of 
James C. esq of Aberdeen, 

At Leverington, W Elston, esq. of Wis, 
bech, to Mrs. Swaine, relict of Walter §. cq, 
of Waipoie, Norfolk. : 

Died.] At Thorney, Mr. Sisson. 

At Saffron Walden, Jane, wife of Thomas 
Hall, esq. and only daughter of the Rey. Dr. 
Gretton, master of Magdalen College, Cam. 
bridge. 

At Chatteris, Mrs. Westwood, wife of 
John W. esq. 

At Cam»ridge, Mrs. Dawson, 60:—Mrs, 
Kimpton.—Mrs. Mary Hobson, 71.—Mz, 
John Coverly, 88. 

NORFOLK. 

Married.} At Harlestony Mr. Strowger, 
surgeon, to Mrs. Freshfield, 

At Yarmouth, Mr. Stephen Gowing, to 
Miss Sewell. 

At Lynn, Mr. Watts, to Mrs. Leaford. 

T. Forster, esq. of Roydon Hall, to Sarah, 
eldest daughter of J. Holland, esq. of Rising 
Lodge. 

Died.] At Tacolnestone, Mrs. Brown, wile 
of J. B. esq. 

At Tibenham, Michael Beverley, esq. 

The Rev. Eli Morgan Price, D.D. of 
Ormesby, vicar of Runham and Gristoay in 
this county. 

At Yarmouth, in his 50th year, Joha 
Walter, esq. chief agent of the vietualling 
office —John, son of Mr. John Keut.—Mr. 
Joseph Birt, 72.—Mrs. Beart, relict of Mr. 
Charles B. ef Gorleston. 

At East Dereham, Mrs. Vincent, 64. 

At Saham Yoney, in consequence of a fall 
from his horse, C. Hunt, esq. a 

At Aylsham, Mrs. E.iis, post-mistress, 0» 

At Cromer, Mrs. Stevenson. 

At Leddon, Christian Newstead, in hes 
100th year. * 

At Methwold, Miss Cock, daughter of Mr. 
Abraham C, 20. 

Ac Alby Hill, Mr. Francis Holland. 

At Boughton, Liizabeth, wife of Mr. Ro- 
bert Land, 75. 

At Wacton, J. Clarke, esq. 

At East Ruston, Mrs. Ann Postle, 77. | 

At Norwich, Mrs. Martha Holloway, relice 
of Mr. John H.--Joha Cubitt, gent.-Mr 
Lancelot Atkinson, 49.—Mary, wite of Mr 
Richard Watson, veterinary surgeon, 39-— 
Robert, eldest sen of Mr. R. Hawkes.—Mr. 
W. Bessy, of the Wounded Hart lon.—Mrs. 

wer, wite ot Mr, L. under-champeriain © 
this city,—Henry, son of Captain Cockburn, 
of the Royal Art:llery.—-Mr. Thomas Scott 

SUFFOLK. 

Married] At Melon, Mr. W. Haken, 
Miss Gooding. 

Mr. JamesAshwell, surgeon, cf Holleslys 
to Miss Cuddon, daughter of Mr. ©. % 
Beccles. 

At Bury, Mr. Thomas, #o Miss Smith. 
Mr. David Mana, to Miss Devereux. 

Died.) At Melford, where he bad resided 


Oley 














1611.) 


ty a month, John Peacocke, esq. lately an 
pt flour-facror of London.—Mr. Gal- 
liard, formerly an eminent dancing-master in 
London, where he accumulated considerable 


ag ag SO , wife ef the Rev. Joseph T. 


of Capel St. Mary- 
wt eens Catherine, fourth daughter of 
the Rev. Francis Capper, rector of Earl 
ham. nf 
“a Hadleigh, Mrs. Chinery, wife of Mr. 
Abraham C.—Mr. Enoch Mills, 40, 

“At Icklingham, John Gwilt, esq. 84. 

At Sudbury, Mrs, Barker, wife of Mr. 
Joseph B. 

At Bury, ia consequence of her clothes 
taking fire, Mrs. Facey. 

At Hoxne, Mrs. Pearl. 

At Ufiord, Mr. Daniel Manthorp, 63. 

At Wingfield, Mrs. Cotton, 90. ! 

At Needham Market, Stephenson Kitching, 
esq. 

y? Ipswich, Mrs. Bransby, wife of Mr. B, 
bookseller.esMr. Barnabas Gibson, 39,—< 
Mrs. Clubbe. 

At Cranley Hall, T. Freach, esq. one of 
the bailifts of Eye, 57. 

At Rougham Place, Mrs, Pogson, relict of 
John P. esq. 48, 

At Whepstead, Catherine, wife of Mr. John 
Thacker, 68. 

Ac Witnesham, Mrs. Jane Page, a respec- 
table school mistress there near 40 years, 87. 

At Old Newton, James Selburn, gent. 53. 

At Wickham Market, Mr. J. Wogdard, of 
the White Hart Inn. 

ohn Dade, esq. formerly major in the West 
Suffolk militia, 84. 


‘At Ixworth, Mrs. Day, relict of Mr,, 


Charles D, surgeon, 70. F 
ESSEX. 

_ Married.) At Great Saling, Bartlet Good- 
rich, esq. nephew of B. Goodrich, esq. of 
Saling Groye, to his daughter Miss G. 

At Great Berstead, Thomas Spitty, esq. to 
Miss Jenner, daughter of the Rev. Dr. J, of 
Billericay. 

At Chelmsford, Mr. Isaac Abraham Bel- 
cham,toMiss Wright. © © 
joa At Quendon Hall, Henry Cranmer, 

At Great Wakering, My. John Smith, 64. 

At Rivenball, Mrs, Nunn, wife of Mr. Jo- 
seph N. 74. eee vs 

At Boreham, Mr. Wm. Seabrook. 


67, 
At Wickham Sr. Paul's, Mr. Thpmas 


ice, he 


ma Chelmsford, Mrs, Elizgheth Hanley, 
i 

, At Maldon, William Waltham, esq. one of 
the justices of the peace, and.deputy lieu- 
epants for this co Y> 75. 


At Harwich, Charles, second son of N. Ap. 


Jaggers, esq. of the Essex militi 

«OF t uilitia.e=Ms. John 

Marsh, uf the Duke’s Head Ina. ™ 
Montapy Macs No, 210, 


At Saffron Walden, Isaac Gardiner; ©8q: . 
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At Colchester, Mr: Seabrook, of the Here 


and Groom Inn. 


KENT. 


From the Annual Report of the Kent and 
Canterbury hospital, it appears, that the num- 
ber of in and out-patients admitted to the be- 
nefit of that institution, between the 31st of 
December, 1809, and the 31st of December, 
1810, was 815, of whom 308 have been dis- 
charged cured. The number of the former 
at present in the house, is 38 ; and of the lat- 
ter on the books, 108. 

Amongst the casualties of the late bluster- 
ing weather, the principal part of the quays 
erected for the preservation of the houses on 
the Stade, at Folkstone, has becn washed 
away, and several houses are consequently 
alarmingly exposed to the fury of the sea. 

Married.] At Lamberburst, Sir C. Fare 
naby, bart. to Miss Eliza Morland, youngest 
daughter of the late Thomas M. esq. of Court 
Lodge. 

At Sandwich, Thomas Gorton, esq. of the 
Royal Navy, to Miss Omer, only daughter of 
Mr. Andrew O. 

At Hoo, near Rochester, Thomas Cheven, 
esq. to Mrs. Sands, widow of Mr. Thomas §, 

At Minster in Sheppy, the Rev. J. Os- 
Yorine Stokes, of Wellescot House, Worces- 
tershire, to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the 
laté Mr. W. Brett, of Minster Abbey. 

At Wickham, Mr. Charles Matson, to Miss 
Kingsford, daughter of the Jute Williem 
. €$q. , 
Died.] At Walmer, Sir Henry Harvey, 
K.B. admiral of the White, 73. 

At Leigh, the Rey. John Southern, vicar 
of that parish. 

At Canterbury, Miss O. Appleyard.—Mr, 
John Smith.—Mr. Piddock, 50.—-Mrs. Mar~ 
garet Hall, 88.—Bennet, fourth daughter of 


Mr, John Robinson. ; 


At Dover; Mrs. Bullock.—Mrs. Ham- 
mond, widew of Thomas H. esq.—-Mrs. Shepe 
mag, 78, 

At Whitstable, Mr. Thomas Blackman. 

‘At Tenterden, Mr. Joho Breden, late a 
bookseller there, 73. 
' At Maidstone, Mrs. Mogre, wlie of, Mr. 
Wm. M.—Mr. Robert Heathorne, 
At Harsietsham, Mr..Kaight. 


i 


At Sarr, Mrs. Mary Richards, of the Crown, 


Inn. 
At Lympre, Mr. John Cowell, 62, 
At Ashforc,. Mir. john Past, 55 

* At Deal, 
At Tontord Place, Wm. Willes, esq; . 


“Ac Folkstorie, Mr. Richard Weed, $2... 


At Brompten, Mr, joseph Kearsigy, 80. 
At Bifrons, General Sir Wai, . Green, 


» bare. 83. ° a, 
At Ramsgate, .in songesnrecs pt fe 
Tr. 
T 


clothes taking fire, Mrs. 


ax, relict of 
Stephen B. $3. 


; 


““quaey. ~ otod 


‘ igs] George Croker Fox eq: of Pat. 


; 


r. G. ussel, 58. . at 
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mouth, to Lucy, third daughter of Robert 
Barclay, esq. of Berry Hill. 

Died.| At Upper Tooting, Alexander Bro- 
die, esq. of Carey street, London, 77. 

At Chertsey, Mrs. Sarah Love, aged 83, 
mother of Capt. Love, of his Majesty’s ship 
Tisiphone, relict of Mr. Thomas Love, who 
was the last surviving officer wounded in Lord 
Rodney’s glorious victory of the 12th of April, 
1782, and great aunt to Mrs. Croker, wife of 
the Secretary to the Admiralty. 


SUSSEX. 


The pinnacle st Beachy Head, called the 
Churles’s or Caurles, which has been for many 
years the terror and wonder of the nume- 
rous visitors at East Bourne, lately fell down; 
but, as the fall took place in the night, no da- 
mage was done. Its ancient jnhabitants, the 
foxes, being on their prowl, suffered no other 
injury than the loss of their habi:ations. 
The chalk that fell is computed at more than 
a million of waggon loads. 

By the Report made at the Jate quarterly 
meéting of the subscribers to the Lancastrian 
school at Lewes, it appeared, that the sub- 
scriptions amounted ta the sum of 266 gui- 
neas; that 190 boys and 148 girls are at pre- 
Sent under instruction; that the master and 
mistress continue to act well in their respec- 
tive situations; and that the children have 
improved in a degree surpassing the most san- 
guine expectation of the directors. 

Married } At East Grinstead, Lieut. Ture 
ner, of the Leicester militia, son of F. Tur- 
ner, esq. chiet magistrate of Grantham, to 
Miss Eliza Jefteries of Pixton House.—Mr. 
Thomas Huggett, to Miss H.C, Morphew. 

At Lewes, Mr. J. Lawson, of London, to 
Miss Lucy Ann Spencer,—Mr. Puckle, to 
Miss Diggens. 

At Etchingham, the Rey. John Lukin, 
rector of Nursling, Hants, and youngest son 
of the Dean of Wells, to Mis Geaner, of 
Effingham. 

At Brighton, Mr. Sparkes, to Miss 
Thompson.—Mr. French, of Bexhill, to Mrs. 
Colchin, of the Star and Garter Inn. 

Ded.) At Chichester, Mr. Daniel West, 51, 

At Harting, whilst’on a tour with her fa. 
mily, universally regretted by a large circle of 

relations and acquaintances, Eliza, the wife of 
Joseph Cockfield, esq. of Upton, Essex, and 


eldest daughter of the late Henry G 
banker of Norwich. 6h ia a 


At Peasmarsh, Miss Mascall, daughter of 


Robert M. esq. 
At Brighton, 
of Aretus Allers, esq. 
At Lyminster, Mr. Thomas Duke, 63. 
At Friston, near Seaford, Mrs. 
relict of George A. esq. 
At Wes: Burton, Mrs. Bishop, 77, 


ions ee —. Guilliam, sq. 90.—J. 


borough. 
At Lewes, 


Alftey, 


Sussex— Hampshi 


Leizh Douglas, youngest son 


esq. one of the aldérman of this 


res, Mr. Brown, who man ears 
huated with great ability the Fabentiotion 
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harriers kept in that tewn by the name of 
the Brookside Pack, 83.—Mrs. Baseby,. 

Mr. Wm. Whetland.-Mrs. Jones, 75,-=My, 
Sone. 

At Battle Abbey, Lady Webster, relict of 
Sir Whistler W. bart. 80. Her ledyship dy. 
ing without issue, the Battle Abbey estate 
devolves to Sir Godfrey W. grand-nephew to 
Sir Whistler. : 

HAMPSHIRE. 

' Married.] At Southampton, Mr. Silk, 
schoolmaster, to Mrs. Elizaheth Moody, 
Mr. Hodgkinson, to Miss Evamy. 

- At Whippingham, Isle of Wight, Mr, 
Henry Bowen, surgeon, of West Cowes, to 
Mrs. Blankenhagen, of Blackhe th. 

At Andover, Mr. Giles, surgeon, to Miss 
May. : 

At Old Alresford, Mr. Jesset, to Miss 
Towler, of New Alresford. 

« The Rev. David Williams, second master 
of Winchester College, to Amelia, daughter 
of the late Rev. Wm. Goddard, of Stargroves. 

Died. | At the College, near Winchester, of 
which he was a fellow, the Rev. John Pen- 
rose Cumming, L.L:B. rector of Little Brad- 
ford, and vicar of Sydting, in Dorsetshire, 
He was admitted fellow of New College, Ox- 
ford, in 1770; and elected fellow of Win- 
chester College in 1800. 

At Southampton, Mrs. R, Jewell, of the 
Crown Inn, 64.—Ezekiel, son of Major 
Moussage.—-Mr. Thomas Gleed. 

At Martyr Worthy, the Rev. J. Sharland, 
35 years resident rector of that parish, 72. 

At Winchester, Mr. fohn Kernot, 47.— 
Mrs. Maun, widow of Mr. M. of the Bell 
Inn.—Mr. Wm. Bowden.—James Dewell, 
esq. : 

At Whitchurch, Mr. Thomas Wins- 
comb, 76. 

At Haslar Hospital, Lieut. Gidney, of the 
Royal Marines, of H. M.S. Galatea: 

At Portsmouth, Mrs. Nash.—-Mr. Ben- 
jamin Gillam, 87.—-Mr. John Kidd.—Mr. 
Clark. 

WILTSHIRE. ? 

Married] At Wariinster, Mr. R. Gatse 
ford, to Miss Jones. 

At Marksbury, Capt: Huson, of the Royal 
Irish regiment of foot, to Miss Baker, eldest 
daughter of the Rev. Dr. B. rector of Marks- 
bury, and prebendary of Wells. 

At Salisbury, Mr. Towzey, of Idmiston, to 
Miss Matcham, eldest daughter of Mr. M. of 
the Three Swans Inn. ; 

Died.| At Heytesbury, Wm. Cunnington, 
esq. F.A.S. highly eminent as an antiquaty 
and mineralogist. 

At Beaches Barn, Mr. W. Herne, brother 
of Daniel H. esq. of Little Amesbury, 82- 

At Wilton, Mrs. Yeats. 

‘At Salisbury, Jone. wife of Wm. Husseys 
esq.—-Mr. Wingfield Hillman, 72.—T homas 
Sate, esq. 87, , 

At Steeple Langford, Mr. Thos. Swayne- 

At West Harnham, Rebecca, youngest 
daughter of Mr, Solomon Sweetapple, 20. At 































1th.) 


At Downton, Mr. James Burden, master of 
the King’s Arms Inn. 


BERKSHIRE. 

Married,] At Speen, near Newbury, John 
Cook, esq. of Tetbury, Glocestershire, to 
Isabella, youngest daughter of the late T. 
Hurts, esq. 

At Reading, Mr. Joseph Powell, of Exeter, 
to Louisa, daughter of the late Henry Cost, 
esq. of London. 

At Egham, G. D. Shelmondine, esq. to 
Miss J. Boulding. 

Died.] At Windsor, Mrs. Gorton, wife of 
Wm. G. esq. 53.<-Mrs. Chapman, wife of 
Dr. C. 

At Cumner, Mrs. Hatt. 

At Kingston, Mr. Badcock. 

At Abingdon, Mr. W. Barney, one of the 
members of the common council of Oxford. 

: At Hall Place, Lady East, wife of Sir Wm, 
- bart. . 
At Farringdon, T. Mattingly, esq. 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Married.| At Langport, Lieut. N. Browne, 
of the 45th foot to Miss Anne Pritchard, 

At Dulverton, Charles Carpenter, esq. of 
Moditonhams, to Ann, eldest daughter of the 
Rev. John Norais. 

At Bristol, Mr. Richard Biggs, son of the 
Rev. Mr. B. of Devizes, to Margaret, second 
daughter of Mr. James Williams.—John 
Darby, esq. of Hampstead, to Mrs. Matthews, 
widow of Mr. James M.-=Mr. John Brookes 
Player, to Sarah, youngest daughter of the 
late Henry Hayman, esq, of Halstock, Dorset. 

At Rath, Capt. J. M. Gordon, R.N. to 
Mrs. Charlton, daughter of the Rev. Arch- 
deacon Caulfield —-Wm. Vaughan, esq. of 
Combe Grove, to Miss Golding, only daugh- 
ter of Benjamin G, esq. of Priston.—T. 
Trick, esq. paymaster of the first veteran bat- 
talion, to Rachael, daughter of John Taylor, 
esq. 

At Congresbury, John Bowle, esq. of Pux- 
ton, to Grace, second daughter of the late 
John Harvey, esq. of Heath Cottage. 

Died.] At Bath, Wm. Crowder, esq--for- 
merly of Wakefield, Yorkshire.—Mr. Ro- 
binson, wife of Admiral R. 63.—Frederic 
Augustus, fourth son of Sir Robert Wilmot, 
bart. Mrs. Mansel, relict of Capt. Wm. M. 
of Swansea,—=Mrs. Stead.—=Mrs. Anne Mor- 
Ban, $4.—Mrs. Sedgley, relict of S. S. esq. 
Yt—eMrs. Elliott.<=Mrs. Carpenter, 66.— 

ts. Deare, 81. 

At Bristol, Samuel Fripp, esq-—-Mary 
Ana, wife of Charles Pope, esq. and eldest 
daughter of George King, esq.—Mr. John 

vat, second warehouse-keeper of the excise 

this port.—John Adamson, esq. 

re Mrs. Culliford, relict of Thos. 

At Wells, Miss Susannah Burge. 

At Bridgewater, Elizabeth West, daughter 

Mr. C. Cc. Mines. 


At South Petherton, John Prowse, esq. 


Berks—Somerset~— Dorset Devon. 
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At Buckland Denham, Mrs. Susannah 
Brownjohn, 94, 

At Shirchampton, at Miss Garsed’s, Mrs. 
Dorothy Wilkinson, 95; and, three days 
afterwards, Miss Garsed, 56. 

“At Innox Hill, near Frome, John Vin- 
cent, esq. many years an eminent surgeon of 
that place. 

At Okehampton House, Lacy Yea, esq. 

At Frome, H. Sheppard, esq. 

DORSETSHIRE. 

Married.] At Dorchester, Capt. C. F. 
Payne, R N..to Miss E. Bryer. 

Mr. T. Norice, of the Flying Horse Inn, . 
Shaftesbury, to Miss Heasell, eldest daugh- 
ter of Mr. H. of Bower-Chalk. 

At Yetminster, Mr. Bartlett, of East Chine 
nock, to Ann, only child of Mr. Ellis Dawe. 

At Blandford, Henry White Parsons, esq. 
to Catharine, daughter of John Tregonweli 
King, esq. 

DEVONSHIRE. 

Married | At Northam, Francis Stanfel, e¢q. 
Captuin in the Royal Navy, to Elizabeth, 
second daughter of Robert Preston, esq. of 
Burrough House, Devon, and captain of 
H. M. S. York. 

At Stonehouse, Lieut. John Francis Knows 
ling Julian, esq. R.N. to Miss Hanchett, sise 
ter of Captain H. R.N. 

At Plymouth, Rowland Mainwaring, esq. 
to Sophia Henrietta, only child of the late 
Major Duff, 26th regiment, and daughter-in- 
law of Capt. Tobin, 4.M.S. Princess Char- 
lotte.<=Licut. Pullen, R.N. to Miss Haswell. 
—Mr. Morris, to Miss Dent, daughter of 
Capt. D. 

At Totnes, George Farwell, esq. to Miss 
Bent.—Mr. Andrew Langman, to Miss 
Elizabeth Newcombe. 

At Ideford, the Rev. Joseph Domett, of 
Bovey, to Laura, third daughter of the Rev. 
John Bradford. 

At Kenn, Joha Greathed Harris, esq. to 
Maria, only daughter of Henry Ley, esq. of 
Trehill. 

At Marksbury, the Rev. W. B. Barter, 
rector- of Timbsbury, and prebendary of 
Wells, to Miss Webb, only Jaughter of the 
late James W. esq, of Plympton, 

At Collumpton, J. B. Karslake, esq. of 
Southmulton, to Mrs. Bere, relict of the late 
M..B. B. Bere, esq. and youngest daughter 
of Mr. Lee, late of Bardon, Somerset. 

Died.| At Colyton, at the house of the 
Rev. Mr. Barnes, where she w#s on a visit, 
Miss Elizabeth Schimmelpenning, of Bristol. 

At Exeter, Mrs. Lea, wife of Capt. L. 
R.N.—Mr. Robert Lane.—-Edward Blagdor, 
esq.——Miss F. Goss, 18. 

At Burn Cot, near Plympton, T. Eales, 
esq. 50. , 

At Newton Abbot, Thomas Bubb, esq. 
lieutenant colonel of the Hayton regiment of 
volunteer infantry, 56. 

At Plymouth, Mr. John Wills,—Mr. An- 
drew Lehiff, 19, <= Mrs. Squire. 
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At Woodland, near Plymouth, aged 76, 
the Rev. Francis Luce, vicar of Harpford and 
Fenn Ottery. 

At Torquay, aged 19, Mary Jane, daugh- 
ter of Robert Mascall, esq. of Ashford, 
Kent. 

At Tothes, Mr. James Murch. 

At Exmouth, Wm. Carson, esq. late of 
South Carolina, 74. 

At Marhamchurch, Thomas, second son 
of the Rev. John Kingdon. 

CORNWALL. 

The failure of the pilchard fishery of the 
last season, has been compensated in some 
degtee, on the southern ceast of Cornwall, 
by the extraordinary shoals of herrings 
that have visited it. In Helford Harbour 
alone, the quantity capght since August 
Jast, and sold fresh, or salted down, is 
Jittle short of 2000 hogsheads, or 5000 bar. 
rels: worth about 42s.a barrel. Considerable 
quantities have also been caught. on other 
parts of the coast. The Yarmouth merchants 
who have come down to purchase them, de- 
clare, chat their coasts have been deserted this 
season by the herrings, in the same manner 
that Cornwall was deprived.of its pilchards. 

The projected improvements in St. Ives 
Bay, if carried into execution on 2 grand seale, 
will be of infinite advantage to the commerce 
of the place, and of the nation at Iarge. It. 
is in contemplation to carry out a break-water 
from the point of the peninsula in an eastern. 
éirection; and by so far will the capacity and 

security of the harbourbe increased. © The 
value of this improvement will be in§nitely 
enhanced, by the gemeral want of good har- 
bours on the north coast, and the immense 
Yosses sustained there by the shipping interest, 
mm Consequence. 

Married.| At St. Mary’s, Scilly, the Rev. 
Wm. Tremayne, to Miss Richards. 

At Launceston, J. Templar, esq. of Brid- 
port, to Mus Lethbridge, daughter of Chris- 
topher L. esq. 


At Falmouth, Mr. Solomon Ezekiel, to Miss 
Hannah Jacobs. 

Died.) At Penzance, Capt. Cuthbert 
Baines, 67.—Mrs. Treeweeke. «Mrs. Pope, 
S0.—Mr. Gibson Gnishonite, 70.— Mrs. 
Robyns, relict of Thomas R. esq. of Tre- 
neere, 63. 

At Trenure House, Penzance, Mrs. Ro- 
bins, relict of Thomas R. esq. 

At Marezion, Thomas Coleman, esq. 86. 

At Truro, Lieut. Jenney, R.N. son of Mr. 
}. atiorney.——Mr. Jonathan Hodge, 78. 

At Lewanick, near Launceston, the Rev. 
Mr. Mangles. 

At Launceston, Mrs. Bounse!}, 

At Newlyn, near Truro, Mr. William 
Hioblyn. 

At Falmouth, Mr 


. Harry, of the Ship I 
—Mr. Robe: a ; jee 


t Snell, o7.— James, the infant 


ton of Mr. James Boll, attorney. 
At Gorran, Mrs. Tane Oliver, 74. 


Ac St. Columb, Miss Nancy Drew, 








At Liskeard, Benjamin Martin, 85, 

At Trenarron, near St. Aastell, Mos. Pris. 
cilla Webb, 75. 

“At St. Ives, Mr. John Couch, of the 
George and Dragon Inn. 

At Helston, Mrs. Raberts. 

WALES. ’ 

_Married.| At Rhoabon, Thomas Chel- 
mondeley, of Vale Royal, esq. M.P. for the 
county of Chester, to Henrietta Elizabeth, 
youngest daughter of the late and sister to the 
present Sir Watkin Williams Wynne, of 
Wynstay, bart. M.P. 

Died.] At Brecon, Robert Williams, eso, 
solicitor, and many years town-clerk of. 
Brecon. 

At Tenby, Ms. Jane Bevan, 108, She 
was a native of Scotland, where her daughter 
is now living at the age of near 90. 

Robert Edwards, well known by travellers 
as the guide from Dolgelly to Cader ldris till 
within a few years, 90. 

NORTH BRITAIN. 

Married.| At Edinburgh, Nicholas Charles 
Pitt, esq. from the island of Madeira, to Mary, 
second daughter of Captain Baugh. 

. William Caldwell, esq. late of Calcutta, te 
Miss Margaret Hunter, third daughter of Mr. 
Hugh H. sopervisor of excise, Cupar Fife. 

Captain William Sword, Leith, to Ursula, 
eldest daughter of John Bayne, esq. mé- 
chant, Oban. 

Died.] At Dumfries, Robert Jackson, sq. 
provost pf Dumfries, 67. Repeatedly called 
to fill the office of chief magistrate, he uni- 
formly discharged its important duties with 
advantage to the public, and credit to himselr. 
Charitable and humane, he patiently listened 
to the complaints of the poor, and was eve 
anxious to do them good. Honest and Up: 
right, modest and unassuming in his manners» 
he acquired the esteem of his fellow citizens 
and died without reproach, universally be- 
laved and respected. bi 

At St. Andrew's, in the 78th year of his 
age, James Flint, M.D. F.R.S. Chindes 5 
fessor of medicine in the University o! ‘ 
Andréw’s, and honorary fellow of the Roy 
College of Physicians, Edinburgh. of 

At Moffat, aged 23, John Findlay, ¢94- ; 
Glasgow. His poetical tdléents, and oe 
and antiquarian erudition, were hig y 
esteemed by the miost diatinguished omen 
characters. A volume of poems, on : 

Wallace, or the Vale of Elfersiie, and ilut 
trations of ancient, historical, and oa. 
ballads, in two volumes, are his avowed pu 
lications. 

At Kingussie, Badenoch, Colonel eons?” 
Macpherson, of Bleaton, in the 75th mete 
bis age. His only son arrived from yer 
only a few days previous to his death, and wr 
the melancholy satisfaction of paying the 14 
sad duty to his revered parent. 

DEATH ABROAD. a 

At Abrantes, in Portugal, Brig.-gen- Jam 


Catlin Craufurd. At the age of sixteer - 
enters 











tite 








1811.] 


entered into the army, and immediately jomed 
his reviment in Upper Canada; and, from that 


rime to the hour of his death, deveting him. - 


self entirely to his profession, he rarely, and 
but for the shortest periods, amd on the most 
ystifiatle occasions, solicited deave to be-ab- 
sent from the stations in whioh his duty had 
fxed him. In the course of his service he-trad 
followed the regiments to which he had been 
successively appointed, te America, to Cor- 
sica, on board the fleet ia the Mediterraucan, 
tothe Cone of Good Hope, where he was aid- 
de-camp to the Earl of Macartney, thea 
governor there; to the North ef Germany, 
and, lastly, to Spain and Portugal. When 
his regiment, the 9ist, of which he had long 
been Lieut.-colonel, went to Portugal to 
serve in the army, under the orders of Sir 
Arthur Wellesley, now Viscpunt. Weilliag- 
ton, the Duke of York, then Commander in 
Chief, wes graciously pleased to recommend 
to his Majesty to raise him from the monk of 
Colonel to that of Brigadier-gemneral ; and in 
that situation, of which he proved himself 
not unworthy, he was preserft at the battle of 
Vimeira; proceeding thence inte Spain, his 
brigade formed part of that division, whichy 
under the orders of Lieut.-gea. Sir John Hope, 
successfully accomplished its arduous march 
to join Lieut.-gen. Sir John Moore : he shared 
in the fatigue and dangers of the'retreat, and 


in the glory of the battle of Corunna; and. 


twice received the thanks of parliament. On 
his return to England he was placed on the 
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Staff fn the eastern district; and, on his ap. 
plication to be employed on foreign service, 
was sent by the present Commander in Chief, 
4 second time, to Portegal, His.brigade be- 
ing attached to the division under Gen. Hill, 
he was constantly employed on the most 
active and anxious service ; and, although his 
health had suffered repeatedly and greatly 
from fatigue, aod from the disorders incident 
to the climate of Estremadura, which has 
proved so fatal to many of our troovs, he 
eould not be induced to guilt his brigate during 
the continuance of the campaign, and on the 
eve ofa battle. Tothis military feeling, to this 
strong sense of duty, fo this soldier-like de- 
dermination, he fell a sacrifice ; and so closed 
his short, but honourable, career, not having 
yet completed his S5th year: thus are blasted 
the well-grounded hopes and expectations of 
his family and of his friends! He had given 
in difficult situations the fairest promise of 
talents .as an officer; he was beloved by-alf 
those with whoin he served; his zeal was 
ardent and continued, his humanity conspi- 
caous. The whole tenour of his private life 
‘was most mesitorious ; his character discreet, 
‘sincere, and ‘tanly; his heart grateful and 
affectionate; am excellent husband to a most 
deserving wife, an anxious father, an atten- 
tive som, a faithful friend. In all these rela- 
tions his loss is deeply felt; and it may with- 
Gut exagyesation be said, that, in his pree 


mature death, his country too has something 


to regret. 





——— eee 
MONTHLY COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


BRITISH TRADE AND MaNuFACTURES.—In our Report in last December Magasine, 
~ p. 456, we gave a numerical list of the bankruptcies in each.month of December, for . 
six successive years, viz, im December 1804, 60 rey 

Ditto © 1805, 87 , 

Ditto 1806, 65 

Ditto 1807,. 97 

Dito $1808, 100 , ma 

.. Ditto «1809, 130 


Ditto 1810, 273 : 





Since which period there has been noJess than 271 bankrupts fo Junuety, sn 21% mm Fes 
bruery, 1811. From this statement, (exclusive of compositiuns, moderately calculated at 
1000 each month,) we may state our commerce to be in a most dépiorable way. Vast ims 
ports of East and West India produce in the market, and no export for them to any part’ of 
the world, at present the home consumption being the only mode of getting rid of thethe 
In Glasgow and Manchester the failures-have increased fo an alarming Uegree, ‘and'it is in- 
possible to describe the distress of the poor manufacturers of both sexes, in these two popatoas 
towns. At Birmingham their conditian is little better, and trade at n completestand. The 
manufacture of paper currency in this country has wonderfully increused, as‘ will apptat from 


the following accurate statement, viz. 


In December Me. 


Country bankers in England who-tssue theirown notes 648 
Ditto in Wales ea«xwecececeenteoaeeeenersee® seaweew 25. 
Ditto in Stotlind, inetuding branches’of banks =. vw '83. 
Ditto in London and Wegthitnster 2.24 .42--00-— 166 


. Ditto in Iretarid 2222. 


ent eo eee wees oe we oto. 8d. 


Exclusive of the Bank of England and Bante of Itcdead, 


Teotal.<-876 . 
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On the subject of bullion and the paper currency of this country, in evidence adduced be. 


fare the committee of the House of Commons, the tollowing is the statement laid before them 
by the chief cashier of the Bank of England, viz. 


Notes of the Bank of England in Circalation, including Bank Post Bills. 


$l. upwards, under §leé 
1798 February 1 11,455,430 1,541.910 
1799 ditto 12,066,310 1,680,010 
1801 average year 153,454,567 2,715,182 
1802 ditto 13,917,977 3,136,477 
1808 May 1 13,429,640 4,062,260 
1809 February 1 15,226,860 4,353,200 


4x Accourt of all the Dollars issued by the Bank of England, to February 8, 1810 
Dollars stamped in 1797, and issued, 2,325,099 
Ditto in ........ 1804, and issued, 1,419,484 
Ditto in ........ 1809 and 1810 1,073,051 


—_—— ——_—_— ---— 2 


Total dollars 4,817,634 


H. Hasr, Chief Cashier. 
February 9, 1810. 
The following statement of the forelgn exchanges, &c. taken from Lloyd’s List, of August 


#0, 1807, and that of February 15th, 1811, will at once shew the decrease of our export to 
all pasts of the world: 





August 20, 1807. 


February 15, 181%, 
Amsterdam 36. 3 29 


Ditto atsight 35. 8 28. 2 
Rotterdam 11.7 8.10 
Hamburgh 34. 8 25 
Altona 34. 9 25. 1 
Paris 24. 8 17.16 
Ditto2 Us. 24.12 18 
Bourdeaux 2412 18 
Cadiz 38. 4 48 
Bilboa 38. 4 
Leghorn 50 58 
Naples 42 42 
Genoa 45. 4 54 
Venice 52 52 . 
Lisbon 64. 67 
Oporto 64. 68 
{eo Dublin 10. 9. 
, Cork 11, 10. 4 
: BULLION. 

Portugal gold, per oz. 41. Os, Od. 41. 15s. Od. 

New dollars, ditto 5 5 5 10% 

Sil ver in bars, dittd 5 6 5 114 


Agio of the Bank of Helland 53 per cent. 4 per cent. 


Francr.<-The burning decree of Bonaparte is still executed with the greatest rigour, 
and large quantities of British manufactured goods have been destroyed in the public market- 
piaces at Bourdeaux, Antwerp, Marseilles, &c. Sc. and, in order to prevent any kind of com- 
merce with this country, it has lately been decreed, That any person drawing, endorsing, oF 
accepting, bills on or from this country, shall be imprisoned for ten years, and their property 


no eg Notwithstanding, he allows the export of brandies, fruit, wine, &c. to Great 
tain. 


SPAIN AND Pertvcat.—All commerce with these countries has ceased, except the 
export of Spanish dollars to Lisbon, which sell there from 3s. 6d. to 5s. 10d. each, and are the 
best remittances our merchants can make thither, 


West Inpizs.—A large fleet of merchantmen have lately departed for the islands, and 
a convoy for a second fleet is appointed by the Lords of Admiralty, to rendezvous at Cove ot 


Cork, about the 15th of March. The produce of the islands comes to a very indifterent mare 
ket, both at London and Liverpool, and the present prices of produce are as follows: Jamaica 
sugar 67s. middling 70s. and fine 78s. to 80 


| Ss. per cwt.; Jamaica rum 4s. 64. to 7s. 10d. per 
gellon : Leeward Island ditto 3s. 104. to 4s. 6d. per ditto; Cotton is. id. to 1s. 4d. per ID 3 
Coffee, prices nominal ; Logwoed 161. to 171, per ton. 7 

Sours AMERICA.—By the last packet from the Brazils, some considerable remittances 
in dollars have been received by our merchants, but no encouragement is given to speculations 
te that country, the markets being overstocked with all kinds of British manufactures. 


Current Prices of Shares in Navigable Canals, Dock i ks, aad 
. : , s, Bridges, Roads, Water Works, 
Fire and Life Lasusance Companics, at the Office of Messra, Wolfe and Co, No. 9, Change 


Alleys 
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Cornhill, 22d February, 1811.—-Grand Junction. Canal, 2721. per share.-Grand 
a ae 96). ditto.—Leeds and Liverpool ditto, 1831. ditto.-Lancaster ditto, 271. ditto. — 
my nd Northamptonshire Union ditto, 4121. ditto.—Wilts and Berks ditto, 451. 





icestershire 2 , ; 
cite Kennet and Avon ditto, 421. 10s. ditto.—-Thames and Medway ditto, 471. per sbare 


premium _wituddersfeld ditto, 311. per share.—-Rochdale ditto, SSI. ditte.—Croydon ditto, 
4). ditto. —Lendon Dock Stock, 1281. per cent.Ditto Scrip, 254 per cent. premiom — 
West India Dock Stock, 1671. ditta.—-East India ditto, 1991]. ditto. ercial Dock, with 
the new share attached, 1651. per share.=eEast Country Dock, $31. ditto.--Commercial Road, 
1S6l. per cent.<-East London Water Share, 1891. per share.——West Middlesex ditto, 113). 
ditto.—Keot ditto, 301 per share premium.«=Grand Junction ditto, 131. ditta.-Glabe Ia- 
surance Office, 1201. per share,—Imperial ditto, 761.—-Albion ditto, 571. ditto. 

The average prices of Navigable Canal Property, Dock Stock, Fire-office'Shares, &c. in 
February, 1811, (to the ist) at the Office of Mr. Scott, 28, New Bridge-street, London. 
Trent and Mersey, or Grand Trunk Canal, 11701. without half-yearly dividend, at the rate 
of 451 per share clear, per anonum.—Birmingham, 10401. dividing 421. clear.—-Coventry, 
8501. dividing at the rate of 32l. per share.<=S wansea, 1671.; the last dividend 81. per share. 
—Voamouthshire, 1291.—-Grand Junction, 2701. to 273i.—Kennet and Avon, 421. 10s.— 
Wilts ang Berks, 451. to 461. 10s.—-Rochdale, 521. 10s. to 551.— Western Junction Subscrips 
tion, Sl. premium.—Bilesmere, 801.—Union, 1101.<-Grand Union, 71. discount.—Laacaster, 
v6.—Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 241.—-Worcester and Birmingham old Shares, 401.--Croydon, 301, 
to 3il.\West India Dock Stock, 1671. ex half-yearly dividend of 5l..-London Dock, 1291, 
ex half yearly dividend of St. clear.—-Ditto Scrip, 261. per cent. premium.—»Albion Assurance, 
571 —Globe, 120i. ex half yearly dividend of 3l.—-Atlas, par.—-East London Water Works, 
i187 |.--West Middlesex ditto, 1141.——New ditto, 90). premium.—Kent ditto, 261. premium, 
—Grand Junction ditto, 12]. 12s. premium.—London Institution, 681. 5s.-—-Surrey Institu< 
tion, 931. 2s-—Covent Garden New Theatre Shares, 4701. without admission.—Strand Bridge, 
1¥l, discount. -Dover-street-road, 10s. to 11. premium.—»Commercial Road, 1351. per cent. 
ex half-yearly dividend 3i. 
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MONTHLY AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 

N the sound and dry grounds, bean-planting is nearly finished, and some oats and pease 

got into the earth; in less favoured situations, and where tillage has been backward, this 
branch of husbandry will not be complete until nearly the middle of next ménth.. The 
wheats ia general have improved in their appearance, excepting upon wet and poachy soils, 
where they still look yellow and unhealthy. Mr. Kemp’s practice of putting in spring corn, 
without the uid of the plough, has been tried by seyeral experim-ntal farmers with beans 
ang oats, and report speaks well of the state of those lands. From the late rains, tillage 
has been difficult, and is backward in low and undrained soils, a difficulty which will be feie 
on such throughout the spring. ) 

The common turnips have suffered from wet upon unfayourable soils, but the ruta baga is 
a certain dependence, wherever cultivated, and its culfure, as it ought, increases evcry year,; 
throughout the island. From the nature of last year’s crops, straw must become very scarce 
towards the latter end of the season ; and trom the dearness of hay, those stock farmers who 
have not provided themselves amply with green crops, will be reduced to great difficulty. 
Some losses of sheep by the rot, in the midland counties, were spoken of in the past months, 
but nothing on that head is repeated, nor much yet respecting the dams. Little alteration 
in the Country since Jast-month in the cattle-markets, or the farm-yatdss The corn-markets 
have had an ample supply, yet the general opinion isy that wheat must be dearer ; it must 
however be noted, that never hefure was so great a breadth’of wheat sown in England and 
scotland, as during the last seed season, and much land is yet reserved for spring wheat, the 
Cu.ture of which has been abundantly successful for many years, and increases in consequence. 

{n Smithfield market, Beef fetches from 5s. to 6s. per stone of 8ib. ;=»Mutton, from 5s. 
4°. to Gs, 4d. ;——Veal, 6s.'to 88. 4d. 3—=Pork, 5s, 4d. to 83, 

Middlesex, Feb. 25. , 














NATURALIS!I’s MONTHLY REPORT, 
_ JANUARY. - 
Reviving Winter Month. 
' The horizontal sun 
Broad o’er the south, hangs at his utmost naon, 
RE we: And, ineffectual, strikes the gelid cliff. 
T wind was easterly from the ist to the 10th of the present moath. In the afternoon 
of the 10th it was south, and on the 11th westerly. On the 12th it was first south, and 
a es south-west ; and from the 13th to the 23d, for the most part westerly, or north- 
wih a the latter part of the 23d it changed to the north; and on the 24th and 25th. 
dave we east: At was north-west on the 26th and 27th, aud easterly during thedlast four 
Y# of the month. 
We 





































































































































































































































































200 | Meteorologecal Report. 


We had strong gales on the 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 12th, 17th, and 30th; and fresh 
the ist, 8th, 13cb, 14th, 15th, @3d, 24th, Q5th, 27th, and 3ist, Pine 
There was rain om the 10th, 12th, 13th, 14th, 15th, 17th, 18th, and Sist; and spy ca 
the test, 2d, Sd, 28th, and 30th. 
The weather was frosty on the ist, 2d, 3d, 4th, Sth, 6th, 7th, Sth, Oth, 224, 6h, 
Q7ch, 2th, 2th, and SOth; and hazy os foggy om the 10th, 12th, a4th, 17th, and day. 
In the early part of the month I observed several bullfinches about the hedges, an actu: 
rence which I have seldom remarked, except in the extreme celd weather of winter, 
January 3. The starlings, whieh in the beginning of November were much more gum. — 
rous than they usually are in this neighbourhood, continue apparently undiminished in aym. 
bers. 
January 8. Fieldfares are very numerous. 

y 10. Notwithstanding the long continuance of easterly gales and frost, the wikk 
fowt which have come in are hitherto very few. Wild-geese have been exceedingly scarce, 
One wild-swan, ( Anas Cygnus ferus, of Liomeus,) has been shot. 

The frost has been so hard, that the rivere are frozen. The frost broke up on the itch. 
January 15. A great quaotity of what is denominated in this neighbourhood groysd.ice, 
is now floating down both the Aven and Stour. This ice is formed at the bottum of the 
water, and is known by the roots and leaves of water-planta, which it carries along with it. 
Many persons have been much perplexed to account for the formation of this.ice. 
@anuary 17. Theweather is now so warm that spiders come out of their hiding-places, and 
stand vpon their webs ; and the house-flies have in some degree recovered from. their tar 
idity. " 
. January 19. I this day sew advertised in ane of the London papers, that a single dealer in 
wild-fow! had just received for sale, 10,000 Bernacle geese. The 4,000 mallards, 204 
cranes, 204 bitterns, 400 herons, 200 pheasants, 500 partridges, 400 woodcocks, and 100 
ourlews, which are stated to have been served up at Archbishop Newil]’s famous inthronigatwa 
feast, in the year 1466, were, I think, scarcely more remarkable. 
January 25. Snow-drops and primroses are ia flower, under the sunny walls of warm aad 
sheltered gardens ; and the fower-buds of the mezereoa are nearly ready to burst. 
January 27. The only salmon which has becn caught during the present month, wit 
taken on this day. Jt weighed twenty-four pounds, 
Hamp sbire. 





Seen maw} 


METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 
Observations on the State of the Weather, from the 24th of January, 1811, to the 
24ih of February, 1811, inclusive, Four Miles N.N.W. St. Paul's, 


Barometer. Thermometer. 
Highest, 90°15. Jan. 25. Wind W. Higheft, 50° Feb. 10 andi. Wind S.W. 


| On he mening of 
h ermo- 

Greatest ) 55 hun- \ On the morning | Greatest ape at 38°, 
variation in , dredths of of the 26th ult. | variationin » 14°. and at the same hour 
94 hours. \ an inch. )*»€ mercury was 2¢ hours. on the 28th, it was a 


at 20°, low as 24°. 





Tue quantity of rain fallen since the last Report of it is equal to 5:7 inches in depth. 
This has been a mild month for the season of the year; the thermometer has been but five, 
times below the freezing point, of these indeed it was on the 29th and 50th of January #8 
low as 20°. The average height of the mercury for the whole month is 38°. which is two 
degrees higher chan tt was for the same month last year, and 5° higherthan it was in the 
month of February 1809, Vegetation in the felds and gasdens has made some progres*s and 
ae ot the me ap are in a bud, a Citeurnstance not very favourable to eur future ex 
pectations, as much severe weather may be expected cts. 

The average height of the barometer ts 99-97, which will anal namber 
of wet days in the month. Oa the Sist of January we had a mart A full of snow, which 
was succeeded by a rapid thaw, so that im the course of twenty-four or thirty hours scarcely 
x poe 5 except where it was drifted. On the 1Sth of February there was angchet 
— a of ~ es consequence, The wind has been chiefly in the west- 

Sante mrtg reves amt cays, eleven on which there have been rain; the remaindst bers 


Hig erate. 














